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PREFACE 


Something like two hundred million souls use Russian as their 
maternal, their official, or their auxiliary tongue. The last group 
contains many of the fifty million speakers of the other Slavonic 
languages. The westward frontier of their influence stands, at the 
time this is written, where it did in the tenth century of our era, on a 
line descending from Mecklenburg to Trieste. Ten centuries ago the 
eastern limit scarcely advanced beyond the Dnieper; it now reaches to 
the frozen waters of the Sea of Okhotsk, so as to include within the 
Russian domain half of Asia, with immense resources as yet scarcely 
tapped. This is the centre of gravity of the land masses of the globe as. 
much as London is the midpoint of the world’s land and water con¬ 
nections. Few countries are so unlike in their situation and strength as 
Britain and Russia, but they are complementary and have much to do 
with each other. 

To the demand for a knowledge of Russian Britain makes a gravely 
inadequate response, implying a misdirected language policy in 
education. From time to time there are large movements of students 
who wish to learn the language, but they retreat baffled by its remote¬ 
ness and its difficulty. Those who pursue the study to the end are 
generally those who have had previous training in the rigours of 
language-work when acquiring French or German or the Classical 
tongues. These languages must often, in any case, be used by students 
in pursuit of data concerning the Slavonic peoples, so that there is a 
natural order of precedence for their acquirement. Russian is related 
to English, but at a distance due to four or more millennia of separa¬ 
tion. Greek is relatively familiar to English scholars, and by the age of 
its documents and the archaic nature of the language it is fitted to lead 
up to the study of Russian, and to furnish the links needed to connect 
the oldest Russian words with our own. We have, for this reason, 
given Greek parallels as often as may be. 

Our object is to offer a rationale of the Russian tongue. We do not 
simply describe it after the fashion of conversation-grammars, but we 
account for its present form by the process of development from what 
was the speech of our own remotest ancestors. The first chapter 
endeavours to assemble what may be known or conjectured con¬ 
cerning the speakers of the oldest Slavonic. They were not the only 
ancestors of modern Slavs, since their tongue has spread to many 
nations who, even within historic times, spoke other languages. We 
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then endeavour to give a shadowy outline of the history of the un¬ 
recorded developments between about 2000 b.c. and a.d. 1000. All the 
ingredients were shaken together in that period, and the pattern of the 
language transformed. It is possible to offer a description of the 
common Slavonic tongue, from which Russian has arisen at the 
beginning of our millennium; a description the more certain since it 
is, in most particulars, the same as the description of extant literary 
documents written in Old Bulgarian. A form of this Old Bulgarian, 
with Russian modifications, served as the literary language of Russia 
until the middle of the eighteenth century, and it is still lodged in 
literary Russian as Latin is lodged in literary English. The chapter on 
Common Slavonic and Old Bulgarian is one of descriptive grammar. 
That which follows, on Russian, is designed chiefly to distinguish 
states of the language at different periods, and to trace the gradual 
evolution of literary Russian until, in the work of PuSkin, it reached 
complete cultural maturity. 

The chapters on West and South Slavonic languages are more briefly 
sketched. They are intended to show parallel and divergent develop¬ 
ments of the same Slavonic speech, and to serve to illustrate by likeness 
or contrast the development of Russian. But these languages have 
their own intrinsic interest, though no one of them has, like Russian, 
become international. They are vehicles of highly developed cultures. 
If Russia can boast in modern times three great novelists and one great 
poet, Poland and Bohemia have a longer history of achievement. Poland 
surpasses other Slavs in the amount and grandeur of its poetry; Czech 
thinkers have had profound influence on religion, education and poli¬ 
tics. The folk-poetry of the Serbs is consummately heroic and tender. 

This book has been written under great stress, and cannot but show 
many faults. The war has absorbed the services of almost all the small 
band of competent students of Slavonic. One author has been wholly 
engulfed in public business, and the other partly, during the composi¬ 
tion of the work, which has been elaborated too often in hotel bed¬ 
rooms or railway carriages. Long neglect has left our libraries, despite 
the gallant efforts of their librarians, deficient in Slavonic works. Not 
infrequently we have be^n unable to consult essential works, and have 
had to rely on our own discretion. Apart from the excellent miniatures 
contributed by Sir Ellis Minns and Professor Jopson to the Encyclo¬ 
pedia Britannica, this is the first attempt to give in English an account 
of the Slavonic language-group. It is the first in any language to make 
the attempt along lines mainly historical and cultural rather than 
analytical. It will have the defects of first attempts; but, we hope, also 
some of the virtues. 

We would close this preface by giving our sincere thanks to friends 
who have aided our task with counsel and help. 
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Chapter I 
THE SLAVS 

I. The first Slavonic homeland. To say where those who first spoke 
Slavonic were at home is beyond knowledge, but not beyond con¬ 
jecture. A common element in several theories is that the original site 
must have heen where yew and ivy were natives, since the names for 
these trees (R. tis pljusc) are native, and where the beech Was a 
stranger, since its name is a Germanic loanword in all these languages 
(R. buk, cf. Germ. Buche ON. boekiskogr 'heechwood’, and derivative 
R. biikva ‘letter’). Now, the beech-tree does not flourish east of a line 
drawn through K6nigsherg*-Lomza-Siedlce-Lublin-Bukovina, and 
yew and ivy extend as far east as the line Osel Island-Courland- 
Kaunas-Vilna-Kamenec Podolsk-Kisinev. Russia is entirely excluded 
from this reckoning, and so (though less decisively) is the- valley 
of the Vistula. Within the two lines several emplacements are 
possible. 

If we give weight to Ptolemy’s statement that the Baltic was called 
the Slavonic Gulf because Slavs lay all along its shores (koct£xsi 5e Tijv 
Zapucmccv E0vr| pEyiara o'i te OOeveSch Trap’ oAov tov OueveSwov koAttov), 
and add that the retention of the original name for ‘sea’ (R. more) 
implies that the sea was never lost to sight, we may conclude 
that the first home was on the shores of the Baltic, between Konigs- 
berg and Riga. The Baltic peoples retain the word for ‘sea’ only 
in the Riga region, and it means rather ‘lake’; the new name was 
L. jtires: The Balts, however, cannot have suffered much displace¬ 
ment since the earliest times, and we must suppose that the Slavs 
extended no further than the middle course of the Niemen and 
Western Dvina, with the Lithuanians ( Lietuva ‘Ripuarians’, cf. 
Lat. litus ‘shore’ IE. *lei- ‘flow’) on the upper courses. The special 
attraction of this theory is that .it accounts satisfactorily for the 
long association which must have been experienced by the two 
language-groups, and for the fact that the Slavs were not drawn 
down the Dniester river-road to the Black Sea and JEge&n at a 
much earlier date. Its disadvantage is' that it has no vestige of 
support from archaeology. River-names are often a criterion of 
ancient residence, and there are no Slavonic river-names in this 
region. On the other hand, there is none anywhere except the 
Berezina (R. bereza ‘birch’) and the Desna (OB. desnd = ‘ right’). The 
Oder, Bug, Vistula, Dnieper, etc., have names of non-Slavonic origin. 

* Now Kaliningrad. 
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If the evidence of river-names were pressed too hard it would leave 
the Slavs no original foothold in the world! 

Another emplacement satisfying the botanical conditions would be 
in Eastern Poland. Some, interpreting the conditions very strictly, 
place the primitive Slavs in Polesie, centring on the Pripet Marshes, a 
terrible region of frozen or soggy bogland where nothing but a 
primitive life of hunting and fishing would have been possible. Such a 
location would account for the long isolation of the Slavs, but not for 
their characteristic culture or even their physical increase. There 
would be strong temptation to descend the Dnieper water-road at all 
costs. Others extend the original home westward as far as the Vistula, 
and even with more hesitation as far as the Oder, so as to provide at 
least a foothold on solid ground. This corresponds, at least, to the 
first location recorded by a historian, namely Tacitus. It would be 
less easy to account for the silence of Greek writers, and, in fact, 
Niederle supposes that the Slavs were not wholly unknown. He 
identifies as Slavs the Neuri of Herodotus (whom Sachmatov identifies 
as Western Finns), and possibly also the Budini and Ploughman- 
Scyths. On these points the evidence is far from clear. Herodotus 
mentions the Neuri as recent arrivals, who had driven the Budini 
eastward. They act in concert with the Anthropophagi (‘Cannibals’, 
Mordvinians; Iranian mard ‘man’ khvar ‘devour’) and Melanchlceni 
(Ceremisses, who wear dark cloaks), who are certainly Eastern Finns. 
Hence the presumption that the Neuri were Western Finns. Herodotus 
notes that their language is unlike that of the Iranian Scyths, but he 
makes no note on the language of the Neuri, whom we are thus 
tempted to consider as linguistically akin to Indo-European, that is, 
as Slavs. We get no help from his description of their customs, of 
which the chief was shape-shifting, a form of wizardry as familiar to 
Finns and Lapps as to Slavs; nor can we identify the land plagued by 
serpents from which the Neuri descended one generation before 
Darius.* 

The first Slavs practised a forest-agricultural culture in village- 
communities. Strictly archaeological evidence is of a date much too 
late to throw much light on the conditions of 2000-1000 b.c., and the 
linguistic inferences are hased on what has been preserved and what 
lost of the common Indo-European store. The Slavs were not sea¬ 
farers, though they may have had the sea in sight. They lost the 
original word for ‘ship’, and reduced their requirements to dug-out 
canoes (R. odnoderevka Gk. povo^oAov). At the opening of history the 
boats in use among the Slavs were called *oldija OB. aldiji ladiji 
R. lodja, *cilnu (R. celn ‘canoe’) and OB. korabli (a loanword, 

* We have to thank Professor Drummond, University of Manchester, for 
verifying the botanical details. 
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Gk. Kcxpajiiov). There are no Slavonic words implying political, 
military or religious organizations more elaborate than the village 
unit. The words for ‘prince’, ‘king’, ‘emperor’ (R. knjad korol 
car ) are all loanwords of comparatively recent date, and only the 
South Slavs appear to have known a loose confederacy of village- 
communities (S. zupa ‘county, district, parish’, ziipan ‘lieutenant 
of the county’, zupanija ‘district, county’). There was no word 
for ‘priest’, but a considerable number for ‘wizard’, including one 
of the terms for ‘doctor’ (R. vrac). Complex ritual begat high- 
sounding compounds in Sanskrit and Greek. Slavonic was almost 
devoid of such words, though they were readily remade when 
Christianity brought a lexicon of concepts expressed by Greek 
compounds (R. Bogorodica Seotokos, licemer ‘hypocrite’). Personal 
names, however, were compounded ( Vladimir, Svjatopolk, etc.), 
except in familiar forms. 

On the other hand, the village-community was a rounded whole. It 
was a ‘village’ (P. wiei R. dial, ves OB. visi, cf. Lat. vicus Gk. oIkoj) 
otherwise regarded it was a mir, i.e., ‘village-community’ ‘world’ 
‘peace’, and it was a ‘settlement’ (R. selo P. siedlisko, cf. Lat. sedere 
‘sit’), since the shifting system of primitive agriculture required 
ever-renewed settlements. The earliest extant form, as still used in the 
Drawehn, by the lower Elbe, was that of a ring round a cleared space. 
It was only at a later date that communications developed, roads ran 
through the villages, and they began to take the form of a ribbon. The 
site was no doubt a clearing made in a forest, in which the oak was 
the principal object, and was revered as the seat of the god of thunder 
(R. Periin, L. Perkunas, cf. Lat. quercus). Other trees were the birch, 
yew, ivy, lime, aspen, ash, etc. Among animals the bear was of special 
consequence. Its name was taboo, and it was alluded to as the ‘honey- 
eater’ (R. medved), partly through fear perhaps, and partly as a rival 
in the search for honey (R. med) in the woods, from which was made 
hydromel or ‘mead’ (R. med Gk. iie0u). The wolf (R. volk Gk. Xukos) 
may have been a tribal-totem, since it appears as an element in names. 
The boar (R. vepr), stag (R. oleri), beaver (R. bobr), mouse (R. myP), 
duck (R. utka) and goose (R.gui) were familiar, though the last two may 
not have been domesticated. Among domestic animals were the sheep 
and the cow (R. ovca kordva and govjadina ‘beef’ cf. Lat. bos Gk. | 3 o 0 s). 
The word tur (Lat. taurus ‘bull’) means ‘aurochs’, and has been 
displaced by vol; similarly kon ‘horse’ kobyla ‘mare’ and sobaka ‘dog’ 
have displaced older names doubtless known to the primitive Slavs 
(L. asva ‘mare’ Skr. apva- ‘horse’, L. suo ‘dog’ Gk. kucov). Terms for 
hunting and fishing are relatively late and few, and it seems that the 
villagers supported themselves principally by agriculture, like the 
modern Lithuanians. The name for ‘grain’ (R. zerno cf. Lat. granum 
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Eng. corn) is ancient. Though the specific names of cereals do not go 
back to the Indo-European period (R. psenica 'wheat’ roi' ‘rye’ oves 
'oats’ jacmeti ‘barley’ proso ‘millet’), they are Panslavonic, and prove 
the intensity of the culture. The principal utensil was the hand-plough 
(OB. ralo ‘plough’ P. radlica ‘ploughshare’, cf. Gk. apoTpov Lat. 
aratrum ), which the horse helped to pull (L. arklys ‘horse’ arklas 
'wooden plough’); the plough with wheel and coulter (R. plug Germ. 
Pflug) came later from abroad. In addition to the word R. med ‘honey, 
mead’ already quoted, the word for ‘bee’ (R. pcela <OR. bicela, 
L. bitls bite) proves that apiculture ascends with the Slavs to a primi¬ 
tive date. 

Archaeological data in the Slavonic field derive mostly from the 
first centuries of the Christian Era, and do not serve to confirm or 
refute inferences from language made concerning a much earlier time. 
They are worth mentioning because the first historical account gives a 
quite different picture. According to Tacitus the Slavs of the first 
century led a nomad life of rapine between the foothills of the Car¬ 
pathian range and the confines of the Finns ( Venethi . . . quidquid inter 
Peucinos Fennosque silvarum ac montium erigitur latrociniis pererrant). 
On the other hand,, he describes the Lithuanians ( Aestii ), no longer in 
contact with the’ Slavs, as remarkable for their agricultural labours 
(frumenta creterbsque fructus patientius quam pro solita Germanorum 
inertia laborant). The vocabulary above cited is evidence that the 
Slavs were also ardent agriculturists, and their agitated condition in 
the first century a.d. must be put to the account of the Germanic 
invaders; the Goths had then recently arrived from Sweden and were 
pressing up the Vistula, and one or two centuries earlier the Bastarnce 
must have thrust their way through Slavonic territory to reach the 
Carpathians and Black Sea. When the Slavs, and in particular the 
Russians, later appear as colonizers, it is by no means as hunters or 
nomads, but as land-hungry agriculturists following behind a line of 
foresters seeking for fur and honey. Their unit is the village-com¬ 
munity, and the whole process corresponds to a way of life older than 
the German aggressions. 

2. Slavonic and Indo-European. The science of language, like other 
sciences, is confined by its data. One may make inferences concerning 
geography, history, culture, etc.; but such inferences are not confirmed 
until supported by evidence proper to those studies, nor is it necessary 
for linguistic purposes that they should be confirmed Archaeology is 
silent concerning the primitive habitat of the Slavs, and has still less 
to say about the habitat of those who, possibly four thousand years 
ago, spoke a united Indo-European language. Arguments have been 
constructed in favour of places as diverse as the Baltic area, Central 
Europe, South Russia, and Central Asia. For our purposes, however, 
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a simple diagram giving relative positions will suffice (Tokharian 
being omitted as notably displaced):— 


N 



The diagram shows that Baltic and Slavonic languages form the 
north-western branch of the eastern ( satem ) branch of the Indo- 
European languages, in association with Indo-Iranian, Armenian and 
Albanian, but also in immediate contact with the most easterly of the 
western ( centum) branch, viz. Germanic. With Greek, Latin and 
Celtic the relations are remote; but Greek, because of the great age of 
its literature and its marked conservatism in some respects, is particu¬ 
larly helpful in determining the historical meaning of certain Slavonic 
features. Omitting these remoter contacts and expressing immediate 
ones in more detail (though not necessarily in contemporary detail) 
we reach a distribution as follows:— 


Germanic: Old 1 

Swedish 

Baltic: Latvian 

Gothic 


Lithuanian 


SLAVONIC 

Old Prussian 



Iranian: Scythian (Ossetic) 

Illyrian: Thracian?: Sarmatian 


Venetic? Phrygian Medic and Persian 

(Albanian) Armenian Indian: Sanskrit* 

* For the Indo-European family of languages see pp. 3-17 of R. Priebsch and 
W. Collinson, The German Language (London: Faber and Faber, 1934); A. Meil- 
Iet, Introduction a Tetude comparative des langues indo-europeennes (Paris, 1924); 
W. Schmidt, Die Sprachfamilien and Sprachenkreise der Erden (Heidelberg, 
1926), pp. 42-43; A. Meillet and M. Cohen, Les langues du monde (Paris, 1924); 
K. Brugmann and B. Delbruck, Abregee de gramnmire comparee des langues 
indo-europeennes (trsl. A. Meillet and R. Gauthiot, Paris, 1905). A. Carnoy, 
arguing on behalf of South Russia, gives the evidence in exceptionally agreeable 
form {Les indo-europeens: prehistoire des langues, des nweurs et des croyances de 
l'Europe, Brussels-Paris, 1921). 
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It would seem that the terminations of the dative and instrumental 
plural and dual of nouns had not been precisely defined in the late 
Indo-European period. Apart from the interference of pronouns with 
the o- and ^-declensions, the remaining evidence does not suffice to 
reconstitute the forms proper to these cases, and merely reveals 
elements more cumbrous and more independent than are used 
elsewhere in the paradigm. Two tendencies are perceived. There is a 
northern usage in -m- shared by the Germanic and Balto-Slavonic 
groups (OB. vlkomii L. vilkams Goth, wulfatn OHG. wolfum <(-umiz, 
-amiz ‘to the wolves’), and a southern usage in -bh- (Skr. afva-bhyam, 
-bhyas, -bhis, Arm. gailov ‘to the wolves’, Lat. ovibus duabus , Homeric 
Gk. vaOtpi, Gaulish Namausikabo, Irish rigaib — Lat. regibus). The 
element -bh- appears in OB. tebe— Lat. tibi, and the Gk. -91 is a 
postposition used in all numbers [cf. L. -p(i): dieviep ‘by God’]; -m- 
occurs in the Lithuanian and Slavonic instr. sg. (L. sunumi R. synom). 
Taken in sum, these vacillations are evidence of a certain degree of 
contact between Balto-Slavonic and Germanic before the separation of 
the Indo-European languages into the two main (centum/satem) 
groups. After this time there must have been a long separation of 
Germanic and' Slavonic, since it is only with the beginning of our era, 
as the loanwords show, that German contacts again become important. 

The Veneti were an Illyrian stock. The earliest recorded name of 
the Slavs is Venethi (OOeveSon), and it is still applied by the Finns to 
Russians ( venalainen ). It is not a self-adopted name, but clearly 
German ( Wenden , Windische Hohe in Austria, ON. Vindland— 
‘Pomerania’, etc.). One possibility is that the Slavs may have moved 
into an area formerly held by the Veneti, and so received their name. 
Another suggestion is that the word derives from Celt. *vindos 
‘white’(?), which appears in place-names, and that the Germans 
borrowed it from the Celts. The fairness of the Slavs was noted by 
classical authors. The East Slavs first appear in history as a confedera¬ 
tion of tribes under the name Antes (6th cent.). It has been explained 
as the plural of *As or *Os (cf. Ptolemy’s ‘'Oaioi, ’OcnAoi and the 
modern Ossetes of Caucasia); it may have been borrowed from 
Scythian neighbours. 

The case for contact between the Slavs and the ancestors of the 
Armenians is perhaps stronger. F. C. Conybeare remarks (Encyc. 
Brit., nth ed., ii, p. 572): ‘Armenian appears to be half-way dialect 
between the Aryan branch and Slavo-Lettic’. Comparison is made 
particularly difficult by the drastic changes that have affected Armen¬ 
ian sounds, forms and words, and by the refashioning of its vocabu¬ 
lary under Persian influence. Its history is not well known. There is 
nothing against the ancient account of this people as descended from 
the Phrygians who immigrated from Thrace. 
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The eastern Indo-European languages are united in a sound-shift 
which must have occurred towards the end of the period of common 
development. 

IE. *kmtom ‘100’ OB. suto L. simtas Skr. fata Av. satam/' 
Gk. Ikcctov Lat. centum OIr. cet Germ, hund; 

IE. *dekmt ‘10’ CS 1 . desqti L. desimth Skr. dafa Arm. tarn) 
Gk. 5 ekoc Lat. decern OIr. deich Eng. ten. 

In the first group of languages, known as the satem- group, the palatal 
gutturals of Indo-European have become sibilants, though they 
remain as gutturals in the second, or centum-, group. The effect of 
these changes is very marked, and was associated with other changes 
which tend to emphasize the mutual resemblance of the eastern 
languages. For instance the IE. *k K also palatalizes in the East but is 
otherwise developed in the West, in 

IE. *k w etwor- '4’ OB. cetyre Skr. catur Arm. t'crrs/G k. tettopes 
Lat. quattuor OIr. cethir OWelsh petguar. 

Between Slavonic and the Indo-Iranian languages, within the 
eastern group, there is a special relation due to their sharing in the 
iu r k rule (sect. 31). The common method of representing languages 
by family-trees tends to give a wrong impression of their development. 
It shows them joined in some common origin, but otherwise quite 
isolated from each other. That is not how languages have developed in 
historic ages. The Romance languages remained liable to common 
movements long after they had begun to separate, and when they were 
fully developed they still shared some common trends and linked up 
through frontier dialects. In the remotest prehistory groups may have 
been smaller in relation to the vast earth, and so have tended to 
greater aloofness; but this tendency may have been balanced by the 
greater mobility of nomad hunters. The Turko-Tatar tribes of Central 
Asia cover great distances in their migrations. We should rather 
suppose the separation of the Indo-European peoples to be like the 
stretching of elastic. Their contact would be increasingly tenuous, but 
would hold until the break came, when they would fly apart with a 
great interval. So long as the contact was maintained, however thinly, 
an impulse to change felt in one centre might communicate itself to 
the others. 

The case is that i u r k cause IE. s to become Skr. s Iranian / 
SI. ch[x\/s. One account supposes that these sounds are not histori¬ 
cally related, but arose separately in each language-area. If there was 
only one change involved, and it had a simple phonetic explanation, 
as in the change rs in L. virsiis ‘top’ mar$us ‘forgetful’, one might 
suppose the resemblances to be fortuitous. But the sounds iur k have 
almost no common features, and the iur k rule must be the result of 
three or four different sound-shifts brought together in one grand 
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result. Such coincidence over so wide an area must,.we think, be due 
to contact. What is common is the development of s as far as the 
'lingual’ or ‘cerebral’ s (the s of horse when the r is sounded) which 
survives in Sanskrit. Now the history of Spanish sounds shows that 
this s, though it can be maintained for centuries, is nevertheless an 
unstable sound, with a tendency either to develop into the palatal 
sibilant s (the r of sure) or to relapse into the normal dorso-alveolar s 
(the s of sore)\ the same history shows that s may be pronounced 
further back in the mouth until it becomes the velar fricative [x] Sp. j 
SI. ch. These later developments belong to the separate histories of 
Iranian and Slavonic, but the movement as far as s is common to 
Slavonic and Indo-Iranian. 

This argument is not weakened by the fact that the Ashkun Kafirs, 
who lie between Iran and India, have in these cases is us rs ks. Their 
language is little known and its history is not known at all. The group 
us may be due to a relapse, and is shows, if anything, that the palatal s 
developed from s first under the influence of the palatal vowel. 

A common feature of syntax is the postposition of a weak demon¬ 
strative *jos/is to serve almost as a definite article. CS 1 . *dobra-jego 
otica L. gero-jo te'vo 'of the good father’ resembles Avestic starm 
ysm Tiftrim ‘the star Sirius’. The parallel, however, is not entirely 
convincing. In modern East Armenian the article is suffixed, and there 
is a considerable use of other pronominal suffixes, as in Common 
Slavonic (e.g. R. dries ‘today’, with the demonstrative suffix -si ‘this’). 

There are also some remarkable coincidences of vocabulary between 
Iranians and Slavs. There is a group of words meaning ‘corn’ ‘rich’ 
‘distributor’ which spring from the same root in Skr. bhagas ‘distri¬ 
butor’ bhagavant ‘honourable’ Phrygian Zeus Bagaios R. bogatyj 
‘rich’ ubogij ‘poor’ P. zboze ‘corn’ Ruth, zbize ‘corn’ WR. zbo&e 
‘bread’ Cz. zbo£i ‘wares’. In Sanskrit and in Phrygian we see the 
natural use of these terms as applied to the deities who distribute 
well-being to their worshippers, but it is only in Iranian and Slavonic 
(OPers. baga- R. bog ‘god’) that the word has ousted the original term 
for the supreme deity (Zeus, L. dievas). Those who do not recognize 
in this semantic change any proof of interchange of ideas are none 
the less ready to admit as evidence of contact the following parallels: 

R. topor ‘axe’ socha ‘plough’ sobdka ‘dog’ kur ‘cock’ S. vatra 
‘fire’ Pers. tabar, Skr. fakha Pers. sakh ‘bough’ (L. saka ‘bough’ 
Goth, hoha ‘plough’), Medic spaka (recorded by Herodotus), 
Pers. khorus, Pers. dtash Skr. athari Ossetic art. 

These words seem to define the oldest stratum of culture borrowings 
in Slavonic. 

That the East Iranians made a long halt in South Russia seems to be 
indicated by the presence of the word danu ‘water’ in the names of 
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the great rivers: Danubius Danastris Danapris Tanais. The Ossetic 
(Scythian) equivalent is don, which has prevailed in one instance. The 
Finnish languages show a number of examples of indebtedness to 
their southern neighbours in words which are not shared by the Slavs. 
One explanation of the movements reported by Herodotus as occurring 
in the hinterland of Scythia is that the Finnish peoples may have been 
pressing southward, and tending to cut the Dnieper line of communi¬ 
cation between Slavs and Iranians. The loanwords mentioned are 
found in two series, according to Sachmatov. The older series is of 
such an archaic complexion as to be best explained by parallels from 
Sanskrit, before Iranian languages took their special complexion. 
Examples of this series are 

Finnish sisar ‘sister’ Mordvinian suzor, Skr. svasar Pers. 
khahar, 

Mordvinian azoro ‘lord’ Zyrjenian ozyr ozer 'rich’/Skr. asura 
‘demon’ Av. ahura-; 

Mordvinian vergas ‘wolf’ Skr. vrkas Pers. gurg. 

The other series is much later, and is definitely Scythian- (Ossetic), as 

Mordvinian loman ‘man’ Ossetic Ihhati ‘friend’; 

Mordvinian erdeks ‘oath’ Permian jordj Ossetic ard drd. 

The evidence for the contact between Balts and Slavs must be 
given later. It is so intimate as to belong to the evolution of Slavonic 
proper. Some scholars have assumed the existence of-a BaltO-Slavonic 
language, but this theory has been strongly disputed by Meillet. 
However, in the same proportion as one admits the argument against 
their original identity of speech, one must admit that for a protracted 
symbiosis. The extraordinarily close parallelism of Baltic and Slavonic 
sounds, words and syntax, if not due to a common original tongue, 
implies long and intimate interchange and communication. When 
these languages differ it is usually because the Baltic group preserves 
the original Indo-European matter, while Slavonic innovates. Where 
and when this community of life took place, we cannot know for 
certain. If Herodotus be considered to have known nothing of the 
Slavs in the fifth century of our era, it may have been because they 
were then lying beside the Balts in the Baltic area. There may have 
been periods of contact followed by others of separation. These 
would allow for the separate development of Slavonic features, as well 
as the common development of the Balto-Slavonic characteristics. In 
the days of Tacitus Balts and Slavs were separated, and nothing seemed 
to have associated them in his mind. On the -other hand, contact had 
been recovered before the first Russian chronicles were written. 

3. The Centre of Diffusion (1 st-$th centuries A.D.). Tacitus describes 
the Slavs as living by pillage in the region between the Germanic 
Peucini, on the Carpathian foothills, and the desolate territories of the 
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Finns. The Peucini were the rearguard of the Bastarnae, who had 
thrust through Slavonic lands to reach the Black Sea. In the first 
century the Goths, immigrants from Sweden, were on the lower 
Vistula, and pressing hard on the Slavs. In the second century the 
Goths had occupied the upper Vistula valley, and were in touch with 
the Finns to the east of the Slays. This location accounts for L. gudas 
'White Russian’. In the third century the Goths occupied South 
Russia with a strong kingdom which effectively barred the path of the 
Slavs to the south. A relic of their rule was the small body of Crimean 
Goths (R.^ofy) who continued.to use that language until the sixteenth 
century. The Goths were overwhelmed by the Huns in 376, but were 
merged into the Hunnish kingdom, forming a still more potent bar to 
Slavonic migration. Consequently, no mass movements were possible 
until the Hunnish kingdom disintegrated on the death of Attila (453). 

These five centuries were a period of agitation and compression. 
The Slavs were held within the quadrilateral of the Narew, Vistula, 
Carpathian foothills and middle Dnieper, subject to constant Ger¬ 
manic movements across the dry ground, and with the Pripet wastes 
for most of their patrimony. As they were populous (much more so 
than the Goths, for instance), it would seem that they were com¬ 
pressed like a spring, especially after they had lost the Vistula valley. 
Once the pressure was relaxed by the dissolution of the Hunnish 
empire, they expanded violently to the west, south and east, and they 
found in all directions chiefly empty land. 

The superiority of the German tribes in war and some domestic 
arts led to a considerable number of loans to the Common Slavonic 
language. Military terms are R. knjai ‘prince’ (Germ, kuningaz 
Finnish kuningas ‘king’), vitjaz ‘hero’ (tribe of Witings?, ON. Viking?), 
ljudi ‘people’ (cf. Germ. Leute), Cud ‘Estonians’ (Goth, pjuda 
‘people, heathen’), med ‘sword’ (Goth, meki), Stem ‘helmet’ ( chelm -), 
polk ‘troop, regiment’ (cf. Eng. folk). As to housing, the Slavonic 
house was a miserable half-buried hovel without heat. The Germans 
led them to add a room with stove (Frankish stuba OB. istuba R. izba 
‘hut") in addition to the cold room (seni pi. ‘vestibule’, cf. seti ‘shade, 
shelter’). The word might also be used for the room where steam baths 
were taken, though for this the Gk. Lat. banea R. banja was more 
precisely apt. Other household words were P. komora ‘room, larder’, 
Slov. hisa ‘house’, P. buda ‘booth’. To agriculture the Germans 
probably contributed the wheeled plough with coulter (R. plug), the 
words vino ‘wine’ and vinograd ‘vine’, and skot ‘cattle’ (Germ. 
*skattaz). (But German Peitsche ‘whip’ is SI.: R. bid.) They added to 
Slavonic some names for utensils (as R. bijudo ‘dish’ Goth, biups, 
P. misa R. miska ‘tureen’ Goth, mes Lat. mensa), bread ( chleb), the 
rudiments of exchange (OB. cqta ‘coin’ Goth. *kinta, OB. skulq(d)zi 
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sklqzi stilqgu Goth. *skillings, OB. penqgu penqdzi Germ, pfenning) and 
the first Christian terms (R. cerkov ‘church’). The number ‘1000’ 
(P. tysiqc) seems to have been borrowed at this time. 

It will be noted that these words imply only a humble level of 
civilization, except when due to an ultimate Roman source, and that 
they suggest the Slavonic culture had suffered a decline. Tacitus 
describes the Balts ( Aestti; the name was later borrowed by the 
Estonians for the name of their country Eesti) as enjoying a relatively 
flourishing agricultural civilization, raised above the German level. It 
is some confirmation of this difference of level that the Finns, borrow¬ 
ing at this time new words for their own rising standards, take them 
(when not from German) from Lithuanian, not from Slavonic. 
Examples are: Finn, paimen ‘shepherd’ oinas ‘ram’ heina ‘hay’ tarha 
‘yard, fold’ seina ‘wall’ silta ‘bridge’ rotas ‘wheel’ laiva ‘ship’ taivas 
'heaven, sky’ heimo ‘tribe’ perkele ‘devil’, etc. The words are important 
because half a millennium older than the oldest Lithuanian records. 
Taivas paimen L. dievas ‘God’ piemuo show an older stage of the 
vocalism (ai fie); heina L. Henas R. seno is proof of the former 
existence of a neuter in Lithuanian (since there is no final -s in this 
Finnish word, as in masc. taivas). The existence of a Baltic neuter 
is attested by Old Prussian. Slavonic loans to Finnish (risti ‘cross’ 
pappi ‘priest’ pukana ‘pagan’) were delayed until after the advent of 
Christianity.* 

Towards the end of the period the Slavs emerge under their national 
names. The term Wend is not native, but is in universal use among the 
Germans, and was communicated by them to the Romans, and to the 
Finns ( vendldinen ‘Russian’). The most general word was Slovene 
(pi. of a sg. -en-inu). Its etymology is doubtful: R. slovo ‘word’ 

(*kleu -, Gk. kAeos ‘fame’ Avestic sravo ‘word’ Skr. fravas ‘glory’) or 
R. sldva ‘glory’ are both possible. In the latter case the Slavs would be 
self-styled ‘the glorious’. In the former case they would be ‘those who 
speak’, as against the ‘dumb’ R. nemcy ‘Germans’ ( nemdj ‘dumb’). A 
further consideration supporting this view is that the only discrimina¬ 
tion known to the Slavs was R .jazyk ‘tongue’, the term used to denote 
the various tribes of Russian Slavs in the Kiev chronicle. The Slovine, 
who appear in Byzantine chronicles from the sixth century, are 
evidently Yugoslavs. They are allied with the Antes or Antce who 
later retired to Russia, and were evidently East Slavs. Other forms of 
the word give the modern Slovenes of Slovenia, the Slovaks, and the 
Slovinces (Wendish Slovenes) of Lake Leba in Pomerania. 


* SeeMeillet and Cohen, Lei langues du monde (Paris, 1924, p. 177); A. BrUckner, 
‘Slavisch-Litauisch’, p. 86, Die Erforschung der indogermanischen Sprachen, ii, 3 
(Strassburg, 1917). 
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The word Serb is also wide-spread, and has no certain explanation. 
There are the Srbi of the Balkans, and the Lusatian or Wendish 
Serbs or Sorabs. Mention of Serb(l)iui in Russia in the tenth century 
may have been due to a mistake, and so also the Sporoi of Procopius in 
the sixth century ( Bosporoi?). Niederle claimed as Slavonic the Lugii 
of eastern Germany, by virtue of R. lug ‘meadow’ (=P. lug ‘lye’ 
lugowisko ‘marsh’/not P. iqg ‘marsh, moor’), but this seems very 
questionable. The name of the Russians (Rus) is most probably 
connected with Finn. Ruotsi' Swede’, and is an example of a name due 
to foreign political organization. So also is the name of the Bulgars. 
The Poles (P. Polak/ R. Ljach L. Lenkas Magyar Lengyel OS. Ledanin 
T. Lehistan ‘Poland’) derive their name from (R.) pole ‘field’ or from 
some topographical word (cf. R. dial. Ijdda ‘fallow’). Most of the 
names of Russian tribes in the tenth century were of this nature: 
Poljane from pole ‘field, plain’, Drevljane from derevo ‘wood’, Severjane 
from sever ‘north’. The Vjatici and Radimici are explained as 
patronymics ( Vjatka Radim). The Russian Buiane are evidently 
the dwellers on the Bug, as the Havolane are dwellers on the Hawel 
(cf. Germ. Helvecones). The Czechs ( Cechy ) have been connected 
-with ceta ‘group’. The Croats ( Hrvati) were found upon the Carpa¬ 
thians as well as in the Balkans in the tenth century. The name has 
been connected with a Germanic form of the name of that range. 

What is characteristic of all these names is their lack of political and 
military implications. There are no truly national entities, no leagues, 
few patronymics. Under such conditions it is not at all improbable 
that the Slavs may have been partly implicated in the movements of 
other nations before their own mass movements of the sixth century. 
In Germany their tribes sometimes inherited German names, as 
Slqzy Varnovi Havolane Rojane (Rugii ). The German Silingi left 
their name and land to the Slavonic *Si/(dzT (whence P. S/qsk ), from 
which comes MHG. Schlesien ‘Silesia’. These mutual interchanges 
seem to indicate a period of joint tenancy between Germans and some 
groups of Slavs. The same seems indicated by the German-Slavonic 
parallelism of place- and river-names (e.g. Elbe Labe). No doubt also 
Attila’s empire included some Slav subjects, which may explain why 
the ambassador Priscus was offered a drink of heSo? (R. tried ‘mead’) in 
Lower Hungary in 448. Inferences drawn from place-names in 
Hungary and the Balkans are open to objection, and are rejected by 
some authorities. Thus the old name of Lake Balaton was Pelso (Pliny 
and after), which might he due to SI. plesu Cz. pleso ‘mere, tarn’ 
R. pleso ‘river-reach’. The Tisza was also called Potisus, and SI. po- 
is used of places adjoining rivers (cf. Polabian ‘beside the Elbe’). 
The ancient Dierna or Zerna corresponds to the modern Cerna, 
though folk-etymology may have been at work. There are also other 
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apparently Slavonic place-names quoted before the fifth century. But 
all these may have had another explanation. 

4. The Slavonic Migrations ( 6 th~ioth centuries). Withdrawal in the 
West and South. It was from Germany east of the Elbe that the 
principal German migrations set out. The Goths left for Russia in the 
third century. At the beginning of the fifth century the Vandals, 
Silingi, Alans and Suevi headed for Spain, and somewhat later the 
Burgundians moved across Germany to the Rhine and Rhone. The 
Lombards were also easterners. In consequence of these movements 
the,whole' region was depopulated. Little is known of the consequent 
Slavonic movement, save that it had reached the Elbe in the sixth 
century. Their Serbian name is preserved in that of Zerbst, south-east 
of Magdeburg. The method of advance may well have been infiltration, 
and the evidence already noted for the symbiosis of Slavs and Germans 
may have its explanation in the conditions of the immigration. In 805 
Charlemagne attempted to stabilize the German-Slav frontier by his 
limes sorabicus, which was later continued to the Baltic at Kiel as the 
limes Saxonice (808). The frontier ran from Regensburg on the 
Danube to Bamberg on the Main, and thence through Erfurt to the 
Elbe near Magdeburg; keeping west of the Elbe to include the 
Drawehn, the line crossed the river not far from Hamburg and ended 
at Kiel. In front of the frontier were outlying Slavs at Fulda. 

Behind the Elbe frontier, the Western Slavs seem to have been 
divided linguistically into two dialects by a line roughly from Frank- 
furt-on-Oder to Magdeburg. There were no great politically conscious 
masses, but only a number of tribes and clans. They are best repre¬ 
sented by documents in the northern half. The principal bodies seem 
to have been the Dravanians beyond the Elbe, of which the last 
survivor reached the eighteenth century. His language was noted, and 
has importance in Slavonic philology as the matter of August Schlei¬ 
cher’s study ( Grammatik der polabischen Sprache, 1871), one of the 
basic texts of the discipline. The name Polab is something of a mis¬ 
nomer, since the historic site of that tribe was on the other side of the 
Elbe. The proper name should be Dravanian (P. Drzewianie). In this 
region, also known as Wendland, there are the townships of Liichow 
and Wustrow (P. Lukow Ostrow). Between the Elbe and the Island of 
Rugen were a mass of tribes generically called Obodritic. The 
colonization of Rugen was especially thorough. The Slavs inherited 
the German name ( Rojane ) and maintained an important oracle at 
Arcona. The creation of this religious centre and of another at a place 
called Rethra was the utmost effort of centralization by the Western 
Slavs in the early Middle Ages. Between Riigen and Stettin were the 
tribes grouped as Veletians, and between Oder and Vistula were the 
Pomeranians (P. pomorze ‘maritime country’). Of the Pomeranian 
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Slavs there have survived to our times two groups, the Wendish 
Slovenes of Lake Leba (about 200-250 souls) and the Cassubians 
(Kaszuby ) on the west side of the Vistula estuary. The southern tribes 
have a large number of divisions, with names such as Luzydane, Serbiste, 
Sorabes, Milcane , Slqzane. In the region of Berlin were the Havolane, 
and near them the Sprevjane on the Spree. 

These immigrants have had an important effect on German nomen¬ 
clature in the district between Elbe and Oder. Names in -itz, -za and 
-wind(en) are reminders of former Slavonic inhabitants. Leipzig was 
once Lipsk (lipa ‘lime-tree’) and Dresden was *Dr$zdzane, ‘the people 
of the *dr$zga= marshy woods’. Such parallels as Wroclaw/Breslau 
Babimost/Bomst, Chojnice/Konitz show how the Slavonic name has 
undergone purely German developments, and has not been borrowed 
and left invariable, like a wholly strange term. 

The German reaction began in the ninth century, but was excep¬ 
tionally strong between the twelfth and fifteenth centuries. It took the 
form of a war o* termination upon a religious pretext (ut paganismus 
Sclavorum destrueretur). The means of subjugation were fortress- 
cities, such as I; ■nburg, Dresden, Frankfurt and Konigsberg. This 
last was in the territory of the Borussians (Old Prussians), since the 
German drive in Pomerania passed right through the Slavs to attack 
the Baltic peoples. King Boleslaw the Brave (992-1025) began to 
constitute a state capable of resisting these aggressions in Poland, but 
the enemy was not decisively halted until the Teutonic Knights 
suffered a crushing defeat at Grunwald-Tannenberg in 1410. 

In consequence of this Germanic reaction the Slavs found them¬ 
selves back almost at their starting line in the Vistula valley, except 
for the outlying Lusatian Wends of Cottbus and Bautzen ( Khocebuz 
Budysin) in the upper valley of the Spree, the Cassubians and Wendish 
Slovenes (P. Slomticy) hard against the Polish border, and the so-called 
Polabs, who lost their language in the early eighteenth century. 

Poland suffered a heavy defeat at Liegnitz by the Tatars, but they 
were able to recover sooner than the Muscovites and gradually gained 
a wide dominion in White Russia and the Ukraine. This, however, did 
not affect the language, since the Polish Government was polyglot. 
White Russian became a chancery language, not a literary tongue. Of 
more importance was the difference of cult. The Roman and Orthodox 
churches used Latin and Church Slavonic for their respective liturgies, 
and the latter was also the literary language of Russia. Orthodox 
subjects of the Polish kings were attracted towards the eastern power 
by the common language of their devotions. On this side the linguistic 
frontier seems to have been stable since the thirteenth century. 

The Czechs and Slovaks penetrated into the valleys of northern 
tributaries of the Danube as a result of the dissolution of Attila’s 
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empire on his death (453). In Bohemia proper they found a natural 
geographic division, lying as it does in the quadrilateral of the 
Bohemian Forest, Erzgebirge, Sudetes, and Moravian highlands. 
The Moravians lie in three sides of a rhombus open to the Danube, 
but the Slovaks have no natural frontiers to the south. At first, 
however, the Slavs lay thinly over the whole space of‘Great Moravia’, 
and connected through Slovaks south of the Danube with the Slovenes, 
while there were Slavs akin to the Bulgar Slavs in Hungary. These 
connections were snapped by the irruption of the Magyars into the 
plain of the Tisza under their leader Arpad (895-906), and the crea¬ 
tion of Austria after Otto I’s victory at Lechfeld (955). Vienna was 
reached by the German colonists about 1140, and after that a solid 
mass of Germans and Magyars cut off the Czechoslovaks from the 
South Slavs. Moreover they occupied the lowlands into which the 
Czechoslovak valleys led, and pressed upon their neighbours by the 
easiest way of entry. The Czechs and Moravians thus fell within the 
Austrian pressure-area, and the Slovaks within the Hungarian system. 
All regional differences were accentuated, and perhaps nowhere in the 
Slavonic world are there still so many tribal differences. 

The Slavs were further constricted by the policy of their own kings. 
Some of the Premyslids, notably Ottakar II (1253-78), wishing to 
gain an urban and artisan population despite the reluctance of the 
Slavs to live in towns, introduced German colonies within the Czech 
quadrilateral. In this way Reichenberg (Liberec), Trautenau (Trut- 
nov), Glatz (Kladsko), Teplitz (Teplice), Briix (Most), Carlsbad 
(Karlovy Vary) and Eger (Cheb) became German. A reaction in 
favour of Czech language and nationality began in the fourteenth 
century and reached its height in the fifteenth. The language was then 
given official status beyond its narrower frontiers: Opava (1431), 
TSSfn (1434), Moravia (1480), Bohemia itself <(1495). The Hussite 
reform and the ensuing religious wars gave a further outlet for 
national self-expression; but it was overwhelmed in 1620 by the defeat 
on the White Mountain. The victorious Austrians proceeded to stamp 
out not only the Protestant religion but also the Czech language, and 
in 1790 the patriotic Pelcl expected that one more century would see 
the extirpation of Czech identity. How that identity was re-established, 
largely through an athletic movement (the Sokols), which also stimu¬ 
lated art, music and the vernacular tongue, is a romance of our own 
time. The Slovaks, though linguistically close to the Czechs and 
Moravians, stood largely outside their political development. 

5. The advance of the South Slavs took place along two lines: the 
ancestors of the modern Yugoslavs (Slovenes, Croats, Serbs) crossed 
the Danube plain and descended along the spine of Illyria; the an¬ 
cestors of the modem Bulgars ( 2 K^a( 3 r|v°f 216 X 4 ^ 0 1) came 
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across the Lower Danube in association with the Antes, who were 
East Slavs. According to Constantine Porphyrogenitus the Serbs came 
from White Serbia, north of the Carpathians, at an unidentifiable 
place called Bo'i'ki. Similarly the Croats came from White Croatia, a 
region near the Vistula, called Aitjikt], near the BayifkxpEict (for which 
Babia gora in the Beskides is a clever guess). Some suppose the first 
name might be derived from Boiohremum ‘Bohemia’, and the third 
from Bagoaria ‘Bavaria’. The Bulgarian Slavs presumably lay to the 
east of these groups, and in immediate contact with the East Slavs. 
The latter had advanced south-eastward in such numbers by the 
sixth century that Procopius speaks of the vast numbers of the Antes 
along the shores of the Black Sea and Sea of Azov. 

The invasions from the north-east impinged on lands of vital 
importance for the Byzantine crown, and so were at once the cause for 
military and diplomatic action. They began in the early sixth century, 
chiefly by infiltration. The country districts had been depopulated by 
the internal decline of the Empire’s manhood and by the Gothic 
seizure and evacuation of Moesia. The chief method employed seems 
to have been infiltration, so that the military resistance offered by the 
Emperors proved incapable of stemming the immigration. The Antes 
retired to Russia, but the other Slavs filled Moesia, the hinterland of 
Salonica, and Macedonia. Some elements descended into the Pelopon¬ 
nesus. In the middle of the sixth century these Slavs began to feel the 
weight of incursions by the Avars (R. obry), operating from the 
middle Danube, and they welcomed the advent of the Bulgar tribesmen 
of Asparuch (670), who organized their unity, and strengthened their 
defences by redistributing population. Asparuch’s horsemen were 
Turco-Tatars from the Great Bulgaria on the Volga, where a kingdom 
persisted as late as the thirteenth century. The name may be derived 
from bulgamak ‘mix, embroil’, meaning either a ‘mixed race’ or ‘the 
brawlers’. To their subjects they contributed a few personal names, as 
Sisman Kardarn Karan Asparuch. But the modern Bulgarians, in race 
and language, are not Tatars but Slavs. 

A Bulgarian empire was organized by Tsar Simeon (893-927), but 
brought to ruin at the end of the tenth century by the Emperor 
Basil II ‘the Bulgar-slayer’. A second empire in the twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth centuries was weakened by Serbian onslaughts from the west, 
and was finally obliterated by the Turkish conquest between 1340 and 
1382 (capture of Sofia). 

The Macedonian dialect of Thessalonica was used by the apostles 
Methodius and Cyril for their work in Great Moravia. Their disciples 
converted the Bulgars during the reign of Boris (852-84), and there¬ 
after the language was a vehicle for a considerable literature of 
religious translations and homilies. 
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The date of the Serbian penetration is doubtful if we distrust the 
Byzantine assertion that they came at the 'invitation’ of Heraclius 
(610-41). The Croats are stated to have come later still, in con¬ 
sequence of struggles with the Franks. In the tenth century their 
occupation of Dalmatia and Illyria led to a full, but sometimes 
enigmatic, description of their polity by Constantine Porphyrogenitus. 
The unit of occupation was the village-federation ( zupanija , now 
‘parish, district’), centred on one or more townships (Kacrrpov). The 
account Constantine gives of the hinterland is vague, but he is very 
detailed concerning the Dalmatian ports. The Croats extended from 
Zara (Zadar) to the Cetina river; from the Cetina to the Narenta 
(Neretva) were the Narentines, also known as Pagans; thence to 
the Peljesac (Sabbionetta) peninsula were the Zachlumi (S. hum 
‘hill’); followed by the Terbunians between Dubrovnik (Ragusa, 
Epidaurum), fronted by the Kanalitai on the coast; and between 
Kotor and Bar were the Diokletianoi (Dukljane ). Inland were the 
Bosnians on the Bosona or Bosthna, and the Serbs of Serblia (Zeta, 
North Montenegro). 

It was the development of a political instinct among the Serbs of 
Zeta which had the effect of unifying this region to some extent, 
despite the overwhelming natural obstacles. By the middle of the 
twelfth century the tribal centre had shifted from Zeta to the RaSka, a 
tributary of the Ibar, which flows into the Western Morava. From the 
Ra§ka Stevan Nemanja (1186-95) extended his rule as far as the 
Southern Morava (often called the Bulgarian Morava). With Stevan 
Du§an the Great (1333-55) Old Serbia in Northern Macedonia was 
firmly occupied, the Bulgarians were defeated, and a Serbian empire 
reached as far as the /Egean. Meanwhile the capital shifted under the 
influence of these victories: it was successively Novi Pazar (on the 
Raska), Pristina, Prizren and Skoplje (on the Vardar, which leads to 
the /Egean). 

Upon this period of expansion there followed an equally violent 
series of retreats. The Turks inflicted crushing defeats upon the 
Serbs on the Marica (1371) and at Kosovo (1389). The Serbocroat 
confederation was dissolved, and at first local princes continued the 
struggle. After the fifteenth century this was no longer feasible, and 
only partisans continued the struggle under the command of out¬ 
lawed chiefs. But they never wholly subsided. Mass migrations gave 
some relief to the common folk. In the fifteenth century *hey crowded 
into Bosnia, Slovenia, Backa and the Banat. In the sixteenth century 
they withdrew into Austrian lands (1520, ’28, ’47, ’54, ’62, ’74, ’82). 
The victories of Sobieski (1689) and Prince Eugen (1738) gave cover 
to two other big migrations. The W'ar of Independence (1804-12) put 
an end to these movements into Austrian territory, but caused a 

c 
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general shift of population from Old Serbia into the new kingdom. 
The net result was greatly to reduce the Serbian element in the 
southern part of the old empire, with a consequent increase of the 
Bulgarian percentage. The rugged territory imposes differentiation, 
but the different dialect criteria have unrelated areas, due to their 
jostling together. 

6. The East Slavs advanced from Polesie eastward, and in the tenth 
century lay in a vague territory which may be described as either an 
arc or a triangle based on the line Novgorod-Kiev. Their position was 
determined rather by natural than by human limits. They were 
agriculturists advancing behind fur-hunters, the latter being at this 
period much the more important. As such they found congenial 
conditions in the mixed forest region of central Russia which describes 
a triangle Leningrad-Kazah-Kiev. To the north lay the great conifer 
forests which could only be developed when the advance of the second 
type of Russian culture had provided a new base for the fur-hunters’ 
advance. In neither capacity did the intruders much disturb the 
fishing and hunting economy of the Finnish tribes, which were 
reduced or assimilated without circumstances that have remained on 
historical record. Another diagonal (approximately from KremenCug 
to Saratov), parallel to the southern limit of mixed forests, describes 
the limit of the wooded steppe. This was the debatable region of 
mediaeval Russian history. Upon the open steppe, whether grassy or 
arid, the Slavs had no skill to live. They could not resist the raids of 
Turco-Tatar nomads who, with nothing to lose, were prompt to 
destroy the results of agricultural labour. Slavonic tribes were estab¬ 
lished on the western end of the wooded steppe, between Dniester 
and Dnieper, thanks to the Dnieper waterway, but even there were 
exposed to nomad raids, which ended in the destruction of Kiev itself 
by the Golden Horde in 1240. Russia had to be rebuilt from the mixed 
forest area, and the conquest of the open steppe did not occur until 
the settlers could be preceded by Slavonic semi-nomads, the Cossacks 
of the sixteenth century and after, who could meet the nomads on 
equal terms of livelihood and force. The analogy of American cowboys 
and Indians in the Prairie States will readily present itself. 

The method of penetration in roadless country was by linking the 
waterways by portages (R. volok). Two systems radiating from 
Novgorod were of special importance. The ‘way from the Varangians 
to the Greeks’ (pui iz Varjag v Greky) started at the Gulf of Finland, 
ascended the Neva to Old Ladoga, thence by the Volchov to Nov¬ 
gorod; crossing Lake Ilmen it ascended the Lovat and reached the 
upper Dnieper by a portage near Smolensk; thence it descended the 
Dnieper to Kiev, where fleets were gathered for the rest of the 
Dnieper navigation and the coastal sail to Constantinople. Subsidiary 
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feeders to this ‘way’ were the Narva-Peipus-Velikaja route and portage, 
the Dvina, and the Pripet drainage-basin. From Novgorod there was 
access also to the Volga and so to the great markets of Kazan and 
Astrakhan (put v Bolgary i v Chvalisy). Between Oka and Don there 
was also ready access for the dug-out canoes of the early Russians. 

The Antes or Anta were the first of the East Slavs to receive notice 
from history, since they were on the extreme right flank of the 
movement and came into conflict with the Goths and Byzantines. 
They are first mentioned as impinging on South Russia in the fourth 
century. In the sixth they lay along the Black and Azov coasts, 
divided into many tribes (20vr| tA ’Avtcov fipeTpcc, according to 
Procopius); but their name disappeared after an expedition of exter¬ 
mination by the Avars in 602. It is possible that it may be the same as 
that of the later Vjatici. 

Discounting the Antes, our evidence is drawn from the tenth- 
century account of Constantine Porphyrogenitus and the tenth- 
century traditions recorded in the Kievite Povesi vremennych lit. The 
Slavonic tribes lay thus: In the north were the Slovene or Novgorodci 
of the ilmen region, and between Novgorod and Smolensk were the 
Krivici (Kpi(3iT?oi Kpi(3r|Toavoi; a patronymic? krivoj ‘crooked’; Latv. 
Kreivija ‘Russia’). They held the portage region, at the headwaters of 
the Dvina, Dniester and Volga, and it is clear that they extended also 
to the headwaters of the Soz, Desna, Moskva, Kljazma, and as far as 
Suzdal and Vladimir. This is the North Great Russian dialect area, 
apart from the western part, which belongs to White Russia. In the 
latter a special branch of the Krivi6i were the Polocane on the Polota, 
around Polock. 

The Narva-Peipus route had an important centre at Pskov (OR. 
Plskov cf. Germ. Pleskau), with certain dialectal peculiarities in the 
mediaeval and modem periods. Nearby was Izborsk, a fortress of the 
KriviCi. 

Between the Dvina and the Pripet were the Dregovici (Apouyoupi-rof), 
called by a name of uncertain origin. They are the racial substratum of 
White Russian. 

In the south the main tribes were the ‘plainsmen’, Poljane, who 
extended on the right bank of the Dnieper from the Teterev to Kiev, 
and the ‘woodlanders’, Drevljane (derevo' wood’, ApsfiAevlvoi, BapPiavoi, 
with wrong initial) between the Teterev and the Pripet. On the 
eastern bank were the ‘northerners’, Severjane (2Ep(3ioi), of the Desna, 
around Cernigov and Novgorod-Seversk. Minor tribes were found on 
the Southern Bug river, possibly because of the break-up of the 
Antes confederation. The names Buzane, Duleby . Velynjane (in the 
province of Volhynia), and Lucane ( Locane , Lutici, Aevjavfjvoi, cf. 
Luck) are grouped together between the headwaters of the Bug and of 
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streams flowing into the Pripet. Lower down the Bug were the most 
exposed of the Russian tribes, the Ulici (OuAtivoi) and Tiverci. These 
peoples formed the southern dialect region. The' last two were prob¬ 
ably disintegrated by the pressure of the nomads. After the destruction 
of Kiev, the principality of Galicia-Volhynia formed the basis for the 
modern Ruthenian speech. 

In the east there were two tribal agglomerations, the Radimici on 
the Soz and the Vjatici on the Oka. The Kievite chronicle derives them 
both from Poland ( Radimici ze i Vjatici ot Ljachov) and explains their 
names as patronymics from Radim and Vjatko. There is nothing in 
their language to justify this derivation, but it may have been that 
they started later from Polesie, probably in the seventh century. The 
VjatiCi were the most populous of the Russian tribes, and they crossed 
from the Oka to the Don at an early date, descending that river and 
even founding Tmutorokan in the Kuban. They were so thickly 
established in the ninth century that they earned for the Don the 
name of the Slavonic River in Arabian writings. But they could not 
withstand the assaults of the Turco-Tatar nomads in the steppes, and 
gradually recoiled towards their tribal centre on the Oka. Moscow was 
within their limits, but bordered on those of the Krivici, whence its 
central character. As the Krivici extended eastward, the VjatiCi 
became rather southerners than easterners, and so form the racial 
substream of South Great Russian. 

The Slavs proved unable to organize themselves for wholesale 
trade or for politics. This was done for them by the Swedes of the 
Rurikid dynasty, the original ‘Russians’ (Rus, Gk. ’Pws, cf. Finnish 
Ruotsi ‘Swede’), the famous Varangians (R. varjdg). Though they 
appeared in the Volga markets as dealers in slaves (mostly Vjatici) in 
exchange for oriental wares, their organization was chiefly determined 
by the market of Constantinople. They controlled from north to south 
a movement of settlement from west to east. The Vjatici lay outside 
the districts they pacified, and ‘to go to the Vjatici’ (v Vjatici poiti) 
meant, at Kiev, ‘to be irrecoverably lost’. Furs were collected on the 
tributaries of the Dnieper and floated down to Kiev on canoes. At 
Kiev they were transhipped for the risky journey to Constantinople. 
The whole system was controlled by fortresses (R. gorod, ON. gardr ): 
Old Ladoga ( Aldegjuborg —the lake was at first called Nevo), Novgorod 
(Holmgardr), Pskov ( Plskov ), Polock (ON. Palteskja), Smolensk 
(MiAivIctkoc), LjubeC ([TejAiourja), Cernigov (Tjepviyooya), VySegorod 
(BoucreypaSe), Kiev (to Kiodpa, tov Kla( 3 ov; ON. Koenugardr < kcena, 
a kind of boat; also Zapparccs ON. sandbakki-ass ‘sandbank ridge’), 
and the last friendly station on the river, Viticev (BitetjePti). Turko- 
Tatar origins have however also been proposed for the names of Kiev 
and other places ( Slavonic Review, 1944)- 
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The brilliant achievements of the Rurikids have tended to over¬ 
shadow their dependence on Slavonic initiative. They organized 
wholesale most of the resources gained by the latter, apart from those 
of the Vjaticii. They found a political framework in the ramifications 
of the Rurikid family, but they failed to centralize government under 
the Grand Prince at Kiev. Their assaults on Constantinople were 
more spectacular than happy, and they failed to devise a means of 
security upon the steppe. The Tatar invasion of the thirteenth century 
destroyed their essential assets which lay below the forest-line on the 
Dnieper, and the future Russia was reconstructed by Moscow, not by 
Kiev. It might even have been so in any case, since the north-south 
axis of the Varangian States was not so essential as the west-east trend 
of the Krivici and Vjatici. The Rurikids, however, performed one 
indispensable service. The conversion of Vladimir the Great (980- 
1015) and all his connections gave to Russia, in due course, unity of 
religion, of creed and of culture. It introduced the elements of 
Byzantine civilization along with the religion, and provided an order 
of men charged with its protection through the use of the Church 
Slavonic literary tongue. As opposed to the pagan Lithuanians in the 
west and Tatars in the east, the Russian felt himself essentially a 
Christian (R. kresijanin ‘peasant’); as against the Catholic Poles he 
asserted his Orthodoxy; and in both respects his country was ‘Holy 
Russia’.* 

7. The Orient. It will be seen that Russia lay almost entirely outside 
the range of the original Slavs. Herodotus (Book V) describes Russia 
from the Black Sea as far as the upper reaches of the Southern Bug, 
the Dnieper Falls, and the wooded steppe beyond the Don. At that 
time the Scyths were in possession of the lower courses of the Russian 
rivers, following a mixed economy of agriculture (‘Ploughman’- and 
‘Farmer’-Scyths on the Bug and Dnieper) and nomadic pastoralism 
(‘Royal’ Scyths from the Crimea to the Don). Beyond them, between 
Don and Volga, lay the Sarmatians, and to the north were East 
Finnish tribes (Ceremisses and Mordvinians) and others of doubtful 
classification. At a later date the Sarmatians overwhelmed the Scyths, 
who are represented by the minute Ossetic group in the Caucasus 
today, and reduced all South Russia to nomadism. They were 
distributed into so many incoherent tribes that the word Sarmatia had, 
in the first and second centuries of our era, little more than a geo¬ 
graphical sense. The Goths and Heruli dispossessed the Sarmatians 
in the third centurv after Christ, and were themselves submerged by 

* See L. Niederle, Manuel de I'antiquite slave (Paris, 1923), i; A. Sachmatov, 
Vvedenie v burs istorii russkago jazyka (Petrograd, 1916), i. Chronological 
appendix; Constantine Porphyrogenitus, flEpl ©Eparcou (c. 934), Flspi £8v£ov (949); 
Poi'lsi vremennych let, ed. Sachmatov (Petrograd, 1916), i. 
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the Huns in 376. After Attila’s death in 453 the Huns broke up into 
two weak tribes, the Utrigurians and Kutrigurians, who occupied the 
right bank of the Dniester.* 

The succession of transient dominions recorded by ancient authors 
is relevant to the history of Russian only as showing how the ground 
was kept clear for the advance of the Antes in the sixth century. Our 
principal source of pertinent information is, here also, the Kievite 
chronicle, supplemented by the work of Constantine Porphyrogenitus. 
Russia was occupied by two great groups of tribes: the Finnish (Finno- 
Ugrian) tribes of the wooded country, who lived by fishing and hunt¬ 
ing, frequently shifting their locations, and the Turco-Tatartribes of 
the steppes, nomad stock-breeders. They lay north-west and south¬ 
east respectively, and it was the Finnish peoples who thus first felt the 
Russian impact. 

The Russian chronicler states: 

In Japhet’s portion were settled the Ru 4 , Cjud and all tongues: 
Merja, Muroma, Ves, Mordva, Cjud beyond the portages, Perrfi, 
Pedera, Jam, Ugra, Litva, Zimdgola, Kors, Ldtgola, Lib. The 
Ljachove and Prusi and Cjud are established on the Varangian 
Sea (Baltic). 

The list is repeated later as that of the tributaries of the Rurikids. 
Apart from the Zimdgola, KorS, Ldfgola, Litva, Prusi and Ljachove 
( Zemgale , Kurzeme, Latgale, Lietuva and Old Prussians, and the 
Poles), these tribes are all Finno-Ugrians, and their numbers witness 
to their extension in space and lack of coherence. Their racial centre 
should probably be placed by the great bend of the Volga near 
Kazan. The Ceremisses live north-west of the bend, and the Mord¬ 
vinians to the south. The Ugrian group (Voguls and Ostjaks) 
first migrated in order to live beside the Urals; thence the 
Magyars detached themselves, first to the South Russian steppe 
and then to conquer Hungary (895-906). The Permian group 
(Votjaks and Zyrjenians) moved west, then north. The Finns and 
Estonians went west. A last division occurred in the Ladoga region, 
so that the Estonians (Cud) were separated from the Finns (Su?h, 
Finn. Suomi ‘Finnish’) and Karelians. In the middle space were 
weak tribes: the Vei at the source of the Volga, the Merja near the 
Oka and Volga confluence, and the Muroma near Murom on the 
Oka. These were assimilated by the KriviCi and VjatiCi, so that in 
time the West Finns lost all connection with the East Finns. About 
18,000 Samoyedes, speaking a vast number of dialects distantly 
related to Finnish, roam over the tundras between the Ob and the 
Yenisei. 


* H. Hubschmann, Etymologie und Lautlehre der ossetischen Sprache, Strassburg, 
1887, with a comparative treatment of Ossetic and Iranian on pp. 115-117. 
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At the present day the Finno-Ugrian languages are spoken by about 
seven millions in Finland and the Soviet Union and ten millions in 
Hungary: 


West:— 


East:— 


Finns 

Karelians (Archangel, Olonec, Tver, 

about 

3,000,000 

Novgorod) 

. . 

205,000 

Ingrians (Leningrad area) .. 


13,000 

Vepsians (Olonec, Onega) 


24,000 

Vots 


1,000 

Estonians 


1,450,000 

Livs .. 


2,000 

Voguls (Perth and Tobolsk)! Ob-Ugrian 
Ostjaks .. .. J group 

5,000 

19,000 

Zy rienians \ ~ 

Votjaks j"Permian group 


258,000 

450,000 

Ceremisses (Vjatka, Kazan, Ufa) .. 


37 S' 000 

Mordvinian (Moksa and Ersa) 

about 

1,000,000 



6,802,000 

Magyars 

10,000,000 


These languages are represented in Russian place- and river-names. 
Many of the latter end characteristically in - ma , -da, -va. Otherwise 
the Finns had little to offer to the Slavs, nor had the Slavs much to 
offer other than was represented by Lithuanian loanwords already 
borrowed to represent the simpler cultural concepts. The Russian 
words in Finnish show that Christianity became known first from 
Russia. 

The Turco-Tatar group of languages extends from the Black Sea to 
the Sea of Okhotsk, linking up with Mongolian and Tungusic 
(Manchurian) to form the Ural-Altaic family of languages. There has 
been remarkably little differentiation among them in historical time, 
but one may distinguish between the North Turkish languages (TT) 
which have especially influenced Russian, and the Osmanli Turkish 
(T) which has operated upon Bulgarian and Serbocroat. The distribu¬ 
tion of these peoples was in 1897 approximately as follows:— 


Tunguses of Siberia 

73 > 110 

Manchurians .. 

1,500,000 

I > 573 > 110 

Mongols of Siberia (Burjats) 

332,554 

of the Volga (Kalmuks) 

190,650 

Estimated total of all Mongolians 

3 > 5 00 > 000 

Turco-Tatars of Siberia: Yakuts .. 

228,739 

Others .. 

255, x 54 
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Turco-Tartars 


of Central Asia: Kazak-Kirghiz .. 

4,026,066 

Kara-Kirghiz .. 

215,682 

Turcomans 

838,280 

Uzbegs 

1 > 99 2 > 3 2 5 

Sarts 

2,258,128 

of Turkestan and Kansu 

1,604,3 n 

Others 

500,127 

Osmanli Turks in Turkey .. 

10,000,000 

in Russia 

> 53.032 

Azerbaijanis in Transcaucasia 

'.+ 75.553 

in Persia 

2,000,000 

Others .. 

29,902 

Turco-Tatars in Russia: Kumiks, Nogais, 


etc. .. , .. 

208,943 

Baskirs, Mescera, 


etc. 

1,492,944 

Volga and Kama Tatars 

1,693.925 

Crimean and South Russian Tatars .. 

220,237 

Elsewhere in Russia 

40,429 

CuvaSes 

8 + 3,755 

Turko-Tatars in Rumania and Poland 

97,276 


-30,174,808 

These figures show that the Turco-Tatar element is much more 
considerable than the Mongolian; Jenghiz Khan, on the other hand, 
was a Mongolian. Apart from Turkey, they are thickest in southern 
Central Asia, which came under Russian rule only in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. They are still relatively dense in the Volga- 
Kama region, around their old capital of Kazan, but there are few on 
the Irtysh and Tobol, the region comprised in the original Siberia 
( Sibir ). In South Russia they are not numerous, but were able to 
control the open steppes for centuries thanks to their mobility. Their 
way of life was wholly unfamiliar to the early Russians and gave occa¬ 
sion for a large number of loanwords which will be examined in due 
course, but they touched Common Slavonic only in its latest epoch. 

Between the fifth and eleventh centuries hordes of Turko-Tatars 
swept across the South Russian steppe to the mouth of the Danube: 
376 Huns, about 482 Bulgars, 559 Avars ( Obri ), Magyars (left for 
Hungary in 895), mid seventh century Khazars across the Don 
(recorded as taking tribute from the Poljane, Severjane and Vjatici 
in 859; destroyed by Svjatoslav in 965), 968 Pecenegs (Pecenezi, 
ncrrsivocKlToci), io6i Polovci, 1238 Golden Horde. Though the princes 
of Kiev were able to defeat several of these tribes they could not hold 
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the steppe, and new swarms poured into the waste places, defeating 
the prime object of Kievite policy, which was to advance towards 
Constantinople.* 

8. The Russian Expansion. After the fall of Kiev the Tatar pressure 
was exerted from the south-east and Russia was pressed back into the 
central forests. She found compensation by opening up the great 
conifer forests of the north-west, sending out fur-hunters from 
Novgorod. Moscow, which had been a manor set among Finnish 
tribes, was surrounded with wooden walls in 1156, and gradually drew 
to itself the strength of the surrounding principalities of Vladimir, 
Suzdal, Rjazan, Rostov and Murom. Situated on the dividing line of 
north and south Great Russian, where Krivici and Vjatici mingled, 
Moscow had notable advantages as a capital of Russia, and the dynastic 
policy of her rulers saved her from the disruption characteristic of the 
other Rurikids. In 1478 Novgorod fell definitively to Moscow, and 
with it the new North. The Tatar yoke was thrown off in 1480, and in 
1552 Ivan the Terrible took the Tatar capital of Kazan, giving to 
Russian expansion once more its eastern trend. He was able to seize 
the whole Volga and Don basins. In 1581 Ermak began the conquest of 
Siberia by seizing the Tobolsk region, and in 1584 he Was fighting on 
the Irtysh. The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries witnessed the 
assimilation of Siberia by fur-traders and miners as the advanced 
guard of the Russian peasantry. They used river routes and portages, 
and the explorers of North Russia were fully trained for the rigours of 
Siberia: 1600 Mangazeja, 1607 Yenisei, 1632 Lena, 1640 Kamcatka, 
1689 fi rst t re ^ty with China, Alaska, i860 Amur river and Vladivostok. 
The beginning of the trans-Siberian Railway in 1891 led to a rush for 
Siberia, a land so empty that the Russian element constitutes over 
80 per cent, of the whole population. 

In Russia itself the frontier was gradually pressed out upon the 
steppe by the half-nomad Cossacks, whose gains were consolidated by 
long diagonal defensive works: 1571 Orel-Kulikovo, 1650 Belgorod- 
Simbirsk, 1584 Penza-Samara, 1735 Dnieper-Donee. This brought 
Russia to the limits of Kievite rule. 1774-91 recovery of the Black 
Sea and Azov area. From this position expansion beyond Don 
and Volga was made easy. In the early nineteenth century Russia 

* See Meillet and Cohen, Les langues du monde (Paris, 1924): A. Sauvageot, 
‘Langues finno-ougriennes et langues samovedes’ and J. Deny, ‘Langues turques, 
langues mongoles et langues tongouzes’, with maps. The statistics are from the 
census of 1897, which seems to be the last available with full linguistic classifica¬ 
tion. They require correction, but may be assumed proportionately instructive. 
The two language-groups are often united as Ural-Altaic, and M. Pei, Languages 
for War and Peace (New York, 1943) assigns to the Ural-Altaic languages 
approximately 60,000,000: Magyars 9I millions, Finns 4 millions, Estonians 
1 million, Turks 18 million. J. Szinnyei, Finnische Sprachuissenschaft (Berlin- 
Leipzig, 1922) gives the same figures as A. Sauvageot. 
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conquered the Caucasus area: 1653 Poti, 1803 Mingrelia and Georgia, 
1805 Karabagh, 1813 Lenkoran, 1828 Erivan, 1859-64 Kuban and 
Terek and Daghestan, 1878 Kars. In the later nineteenth century 
Russia absorbed Central Asia: 1864 Taskent, 1868 Samarkand, 1873 
Khiva, 1876 Kokand, 1881 Askhabad, 1884 Merv, 1885 River 
Murghab. The Central Asian Railway serves as the means for assimi¬ 
lating this area, but there is a much greater density of older inhabi¬ 
tants. The Russian percentage in Central Asia is only 9, as against 
85 Turco-T'atars. In the Caucasus the Russians are the strongest 
group (34 per cent.), with 20 per cent. Turco-Tatars, 14 per cent. 
Kartvelians (Georgians proper) and 12 per cent, other Georgians.* 

9. Population and Frontiers. It is particularly difficult at the time of 
writing to give anything like an exact estimate of the extent and 
density of the Slavonic-speaking peoples. Within one generation they 
have been the chosen victims of two German wars, the first of aggres¬ 
sion, the second of extermination. Their political frontiers have 
violently fluctuated, and are at this time not definitely settled. It 
is true that the linguistic frontiers show a remarkable steadiness, when 
compared with the political; but in the period between the wars the 
tendency to identify nationality with language led to attempts to 
modify the linguistic pattern, and this process has been accelerated 
since the conclusion of hostilities. 

(a) Russian. On January 17 1939 there were 109,278,000 souls in 
the Russian Republic (Great Russia and Siberia), 38,960,000 in the 
Ukraine, and 10,400,000 in White Russia, with a total of 158,638,000 
Russians of all sorts. The figures for speakers of White Russian should 
be extended to include those of what was North-eastern Poland, and 
the Little Russian or Ruthenian of the Ukraine extended into Southern 
Poland and the eastern extremity of Czechoslovakia. Allowing for 
deductions of non-Russian elements on Russian soil, one may say 
that there are about 10 million who speak White Russian and about 
40 million who speak Ruthenian. From the figures for Great Russia we 
have to deduct about 2,350,000 Finno-Ugrians and 5,733,000 Turco- 
Tatars, Mongols and Tunguses, and we must add a figure for the 
Russian-speakers of Caucasia (Azerbaijan, Georgian and Armenian 
Republics) and Central Asia (Turkmenian, Uzbeg, Tadjik, Kazak and 
Kirghiz Republics). Allowing, as in Niederle’s calculation, 34 per cent, 
for the former and 9 per cent, for the latter, we reach the sum of 


* L. Niederle, Obosrinie sovremennago Slavjanstva (St. Petersburg, 1909), with 
map. This work is the source also of the ensuing paragraphs. Its data are those of 
1897, but the totals are corrected for 1908. B. H. Sumner, Surrey of Russian 
History (London, 1944 ), chap, i ‘The Frontier’; B. Pares, A History of Russia, 
3rd ed. (London, 1943, with map of the Muscovite expansions facing p. 100). 
Map of the Caucasus and Central Asia in C. Grant Robertson and J. G. Bar¬ 
tholomew, Historical and Modern Atlas of the British Empire (London, 1905). 
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4,227,000, and so calculate that the number of persons to whom Great 
Russian is a maternal tongue is about 105,500,000 souls. It is, however, 
a language of culture, administration and travel to all the citizens of 
the USSR, to whom must be added in this sense the Bulgarians and a 
large number of Yugoslavs, Czechs and even Poles. For the last three, 
however, the claims of German and French in the cultural field have 
generally seemed stronger. 

Within the political frontiers of the USSR the Russian language 
has no definite boundary. It extends in a huge, irregular triangle to the 
basin of the Tobol in Siberia, and from thence along the trans- 
Siberian Railway to the Far East. It is, in the main, absent from the 
Tundras of the North and the dry steppes of the South and of Central 
Asia, where conditions do not favour the kind of life preferred by 
Russian settlers. The ground occupied is either wooded steppe or 
variegated forest, with penetration of the conifer forest and grassy 
steppe and long tentacles along all river-banks and the Central 
Asian Railway. The northern tribes are so sparsely distributed on the 
ground that a relatively small influx of Russians considerably alters the 
percentages. The Turco-Tatars are densely settled in the lands where 
abundant water is brought from the snows of the Pamir region, but a 
great waste thinly held separates them from the main body of Russians. 
Near the great bend of the Volga, however, in the region of Kazan, 
there is a great knot of both Tatar and Finnish peoples, representing 
the old Tatar hegemony, round which the tides of Russian migration 
have flowed. In the north-west there is a more definite frontier 
between Russian and Finnish. The Soloveckij (1439) and Belozero 
(1397) monasteries developed into semi-governmental centres of 
Russian industry and influence in the Middle Ages, and thanks to 
them the Russian language-frontier descends from the KandalakSa 
inlet of the White Sea to include Lake Onega; it crosses the Svif and 
remains south of Lake Ladoga and the Neva, in such a way that 
Leningrad lies in a Finnish hinterland. 

The western language-frontier has remained stable since the 
thirteenth century, and is described in much the same terms by both 
Russian and Polish investigators. The first section is Great Russian. 
It starts from Narva and follows the eastern side of Lake Peipus and 
all Lake Pskov; thence it runs west of the Velikaja River to a point 
between Ludza in Latvia and Opocka on the Velikaja. The political 
frontier followed the Velikaja, so that some Russians were included 
within Latvia. As the Slavs were intruders in all this region the frontier 
is a clear-cut line. Next comes the White Russian frontier from the 
headwaters of the Velikaja to the Narew. Here the historical condi¬ 
tions are different. The mediaeval Polish-Lithuanian kingdom ex¬ 
tended over White Russia, and White Russian was an official language 
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of the Chancery. There has been considerable mingling of the three 
languages, and the frontier can be determined only by the prepon¬ 
derance of one over the others. The linguistic condition of certain 
cities is open to dispute, since in cities whatever is the national and 
official language is reinforced. A further complication is that many 
who signed census-forms felt more keenly their religious than their 
linguistic differences, and recorded not their language but their 
religion. The general trend of the frontier is to the south-west, with 
forward surges round Dvinsk (Daugavpils), Vilna (Wilno) and 
Grodno; from Grodno it drops south to Bialystok and the Narew. It 
thus crosses a portion of Latvia (Latgale) and much ground claimed 
by Lithuania and recently held by Poland, and bisects the province 
of Bialystok. In 1921, 56 per cent, of the inhabitants of Vilna registered 
as Poles, and in the whole province of Bialystok the Polish proportion 
was 76.9 per cent. 

The rest of the Russian frontier is described by Ruthenian (Little 
Russian). After the fall of Kiev (1240) the chief cultural and political 
centre was the principality of Galicia-Volhynia, and it is in documents 
emanating therefrom that we find the Ruthenian language taking its 
special character. When the power of the Tatars declined, the rulers 
of Poland were able to thrust far into the Russian Ukraine. In 1494 
they held all the streams on both banks of the Dniester, and in 1657 
they still held the river in all its course. At the time of the first partition, 
in 1772, the Polish frontier lay along the line of the river to approxi¬ 
mately Kremencug, and then cut back to the Dniester near Kisinev. 
Here again conditions favoured the mingling of peoples, who were held 
apart chiefly by religious animosity. The present linguistic frontier 
runs by Bielsk, Biala and Chelm (Cholm), with Brest-Litovsk (Brzesc- 
Litewski) on the Russian side. The precise allocation of Chelm is 
debatable. Thence the frontier curves south-west and south-west-by¬ 
west to include Tomaszow, Sanok and Przemysl, and to touch the 
pre-war southern political frontier on the banks of the Poprad. In the 
three provinces to the east of this line there were 23.4, 16.8 and 22 
per cent, of Poles in 1921; immediately to the west are some of the 
most densely Polish tracts (Krakow 93.1, Lublin 85.4 per cent.). 
Within the Poland of 1939 there were at least one million speakers of 
White Russian and four million Ruthenians. 

From the Poprad valley and the Carpathians the Ruthenian frontier 
falls south-eastward across what was the tail of Czechoslovakia and 
the headwaters of the Tisza in Hungary to the sources of the Seret. It 
then swings east across Bukovina, including Czernowitz (Cernauti), 
and touches the Dniester at Mogilev-Podolsk. The frontier follows 
the left bank of the stream continuously to the sea, apart from a wide 
bridge-head at Tiraspol. There is, however, a strong Russian 
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minority between Dniester and Prut, and there are Bulgarian and 
Rumanian elements between Dniester and Bug. In the Crimea the 
majority was Tatar. 

Ruthenian and White Russian are separated from each other by the 
Pripet and a line north of Cernigov and Novgorod-Seversk, which 
both belong to Ruthenian. Independence has been claimed for both 
White Russian and Ruthenian. In the first case there seems little 
justification either in the structure of the dialect or in its cultural 
history. The special characteristics of Ruthenian are of comparatively 
recent growth also, since it began to take shape in the thirteenth 
century, but Galicia and Kiev have been notable centres for culture, 
and Ukrainian traditions and folk-songs have a marked individuality. 
Under the repressive measures taken by the last tsars to suppress the 
language, an isolationist movement was stimulated in the Ukraine. 
Regional autonomy has sufficed, in recent years, to quiet the modest 
desire for independence whetted by difference of dialect. On the side 
of Great Russian, White and Little Russian together mark out the 
Dniester as a unit of civilization. The White Russian border runs 
eastward from the sources of the Velikaja to those of the Dvina. It 
curves round the headwaters of the Dvina and Dnieper almost to 
Smolensk; thence south-south-east to the Desna near Novgorod- 
Seversk. The sources of the Desna and Oka fall within a transitional 
region between White and South Great Russian. The Ruthenian 
language-frontier takes up the line at Novgorod-Seversk, goes 
eastward to the Don, crosses at Pavlovsk, recrosses south of Bogucar, 
touches the Donee, and then travels south-south-east to about 
Stavropol. The southern frontier is marked by the Kuban river and 
delta. Much of this area represents the modern expansion of the 
dialect as a language of colonization in the steppe region. 

Great Russian itself has dialects, though generally speaking for so 
wide-spread a language it is remarkably uniform. The most important 
division is that between the South and the North; that is, between the 
Vjatici and Krivici. The southern dialect is found in the upper basin 
of the Oka, buttressed on Gzatsk, Kaluga and Rjazan. It swings slowly 
southward to embrace the Don valley, and runs along the Volga from 
Kamysin to Stalingrad (Caricyn). In the Caucasus it occupies the 
Terek valley. In the west it is supported against White and Little 
Russian by Kaluga, Orel, Karacev, Sevsk, Rylsk and Kursk. The rest 
belong to North Great Russian, but there is a band of transitional 
dialects between. The first of these is the north-western dialect of 
Pskov, through which North Great Russian shades into White Russian. 
Then follows the ancient dialect of Tver (Kalinin) and Moscow, 
which reconciled historically the decidedly northern speech-habits of 
Novgorod and Vladimir with the decidedly southern Rjazan. This 
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middle Russian is also found in the Sura valley, with Penza as its 
principal town, but with large non-Russian minorities. The literary 
language is that of Moscow, mainly North Great Russian, hut with 
concessions to the South ( dkahe ). 

( b ) Polish. For about 25,000,000 people Polish is a mother-tongue. 
To these one may add some 10-12 millions in the United States and 
South America, and the associate languages of the Cassubians or 
Kaszuby (about 150,000) and the Wendish Slovenes of Lake Leha 
(200 250), the last relics of the old East Pomeranian speech. The 
eastern frontier has been described above. The northern ran through 
the southern third of East Prussia, including Goldap, Allenstein 
(Olsztyn) and Graudenz (Grudziadz), whence it descended the 
Vistula to the sea. Between the sea and the Czech frontier the linguistic 
and political frontiers mainly agreed; since the war the political 
frontier has been moved considerably westwards to Stettin (Szczecin). 
Between Gdynia and Chojnice (Konitz) lie the Cassubians, with little 
enclaves into what was Germany at Biitow and Stiidnit'z. Konitz was 
German-speaking, but Radnawitz, Flatau and Bomst (Babimost) were 
Polish enclaves in Germany. In Silesia the Polish language swung 
westward by Namslau, Oppeln and Neustadt, and at one time probably 
followed the Bober. Along all this border the linguistic percentages 
showed heavy infiltration of German elements. In Pomorze and 
Poznan there were about 18 per cent, of Germans in 1921, and in 
the city of Lodz the Polish majority was as low as 58.9 per cent. 
Polish extends into Czechoslovakia in the Tfisfn (Cieszyn) and Poprad 
regions. 

Apart from Cassubian, Polish has three main dialects: Great Polish 
of Poznania, Little Polish of Krakow, and Mazovian in the north-east. 
Warsaw lies on a belt of compromise between Mazovian and Little 
Polish. I he Germans gave the name Wasserpolaken ( Wasserpolen ) to 
the speakers in Silesia of a highly Germanized form of Polish. 

(c) Wendish. There were before the war about 115,000 speakers of 
the Wendish (or Sorabe or Sorb) dialect of Lusatia in the upper valley 
of the Spree. Their two principal towns are Cottbus (Khocebuz) and 
Bautzen (Budysin). On the east they hardly reach the Neisse, and on 
the west the line drops southward from Lubbenau (Lubnjow) on the 
Spree (Sprowja). They are all that remain of the tribes who spread 
Slavonic through Central and Southern Germany, and who were said 
to speak their own language in Leipzig as late as 1327. They are 
divided into two dialects (Upper and Lower). (See also below.) 

(d) ( sechoslovak. Czechs about 8,000,000; Slovaks about 3,000,000. 
Independence has been claimed for Slovak on the basis of certain 
formal differences, such as the first sing. pres, indie, in -m, but the 
argument is defective. Slovaks have only of late come to possess a 
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cultural tradition capable of supporting a language, since they were 
long subject, politically and economically, to Hungary. Their language 
retains old stages through which Czech has passed, and it is the 
easternmost of a spectrum of Czechoslovak dialects. The official 
language (Czechoslovak) recognizes two forms, Czech and Slovak. 
Czech had official currency in the fifteenth century throughout much 
of the region. It may be divided into Czech proper and Moravian; and 
Moravian divides into a plethora of dialects, which shade into Polish 
along the common frontier. Czechoslovak Ruthenia belonged to the 
Russian-speaking area. There were in 1938 4-5 million non-Slavs in 
Czechoslovakia, including 3 million Germans. These occupied North¬ 
west and South-west Bohemia, inside the strategical bulwark of the 
Bohemian mountain border. There was thus a grave discrepancy 
between the defensible and the linguistic (and so, nationally self- 
conscious) frontiers. 

In the north there was a deep German salient between Opava and 
Oiomouc, corresponding to the Gesenke massif. Svitavy (Zwittau) 
and LandSkroun (Landskron) formed a German-speaking island close 
to the passes that lead to Glatz. The frontier ran north-west from 
Oiomouc to Vysoke, with many indentations. From Vysoke it ran 
west to the Elbe near Mglnik. Thence via Trebenice and Louny 
south-westwards to Domazlice, with Pilsen (Plzen) as the principal 
Czech bulwark. On the German side were the towns of Teplitz, 
Carlsbad and Eger (Teplice, Karlovy Vary, Cheb). From Domazlice 
the frontier ran south-east to Kaplice, with Budweis (Budfijovice) as a 
German islet; north-east and south-east to Znojmo, with a German 
islet at Iglau (Jihlava), and along an arc to Breclav and the Morava. 
Here it is continued by Slovak to the Danube at Bratislava (Press- 
burg), whence it continues in a very ragged line eastward by Nitra, 
Device, Lucenec and Roziiava to Mihalovce, following the line of the 
hills, and clear to the north of the political frontier along the Danube 
and Ipoly. 

(e) Slovene. The Slovenes number about 1,500,000 and have their 
cultural capital at Ljubljana. Their northern frontier is the northern 
frontier of the South Slavs and runs from Smohor to St. Gothard 
through Beljak (Villach), Celovec (Klagenfurt) and DjekSe. From 
either extreme it drops due south: from Smohor through Resja 
(Resiutta) and Cedad (Cividale) to the Adriatic (Italian is buttressed 
here upon Udine, Gorizia and Trieste); from St. Gothard through 
Lendava to the Drava. The southern frontier is hard to define since 
it is made with the ^’-dialect of Serbocroat, which is transitional 
between Slovene and Serbocroat. It runs south-west towards Kocevje 
(Gottschee), which was a German islet, and then west to Podgrad and 
Buzet. 
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(/) Serbocroat. Speakers of Serb and Croat number approximately 
12,000,000. There is a short western frontier from Buzet through 
Rovinj to Pulj (Pola). The Dalmatian coast and islands are Serbocroat 
as far as the Bojana river. The northern frontier descends the Drava to 
its confluence with the Danube. There are Serbocroat colonies along 
the Danube at Sombor and other points. Between Vukovar and the 
confluence with the Tisza the language-frontier lies evenly north of 
the river, and Serbian colonies extend north up the Tisza to Szegedin. 
Between Bedkerek and Bela Crkva the frontier runs south-east, with a 
salient to Modos and outlying colonies in Hungary. It rejoins the 
Danube below Pozarevac, but Rumanians occupy both sides of the 
Iron Gates. Finally the Serbocroat limit is reached at Zajecar on the 
Timok. 

The eastern and southern frontiers cannot be drawn with consent, 
since Bulgars and Serbs both lay claim to the transition dialects in the 
band of country between the Timok and Prizren. They run southward 
from Zajecar to cover the NiSava valley and south-west to the head¬ 
waters of the Southern Morava near Vranje. From Vranje the fully 
Serbian districts lie north of Mitrovica, Novi-Pazar, Prijepolje, 
Podgorica and Skadar (Scutari), but there is a mixed region between 
this arc and the arc Kumanovo-Skoplje-Tetovo-Dakovica. 

The dialectal variations of this area are important. Adjoining 
Slovenia is the region of the &«/-dialect, which is transitional between 
Slovene and Croat. (The literary language of this area and its capital, 
Zagreb, is a form of the fto-dialect mentioned below.) Then comes the 
ca-dialect. Its frontier was formerly much more extended to the east. 
Now it leaves the Drava near Virovitica, ascends in an irregular line to 
Bjelovar and descends to the Sava at Sisak. Thence it follows the 
Kupa valley to Karlovac, where it bends southwards along the ridges 
to Zadar (Zara). After that, save for an enclave near Split, it is confined 
to the islands. Its southernmost limit is in the island of Lastovo 
(Lagosta) and the Peljesac (Sabbionetta) peninsula. The ca-dialect 
admits of further division into i- and e-dialects according to the 
treatment of CS 1 . e. The rest of Yugoslavia belongs to the ho- region, 
which is also divided into dialects ( je- i- and e-) by the development 
given to CS 1 . e. The ye-dialect is westerly, and the dividing line is 
from Osijek on the Danube, through Lesnica and Kraljevo, to Mitro¬ 
vica and Ped. West of a line joining the Bosna and Narenta i- and je- 
are found mixed. East of the je-dialect is the e-dialect of Belgrade and 
the Sumadija. The Sumadija is closed by a line from Smederevo to 
Kragujevac and Kraljevo. Next follow, eastward, the Kosovo-Resava 
dialects of Serbian, and the Serbo-Bulgar transition dialects which 
begin at Zajecar on the Timok and include the towns of the Southern 
(or Bulgar) Morava, notably Nis, Vranje, Skoplje and Prizren. 
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A Macedonian dialect is used in the new (federal) Yugoslavia 
as the literary and official language in Yugoslav Macedonia. It will 
be touched on in section 217. 

(g) Bulgarian. Bulgarians number about 7,000,000. The northern 
frontier follows the Danube to its mouth. There is a Bulgar salient on 
the north bank of the Danube between Ismail and Taraklija, but on 
the southern bank there is an admixture of Rumanians in the Dobrudja 
and of Turks in the Deli Orman region. Bulgarians are numerous 
south of the political frontier, as far as the approaches to Constantinople 
and the River Marica. They also lie just inland from the Aigean all 
the way between the Marica and Salonica. From Salonica (Solun) the 
Macedonian dialects run through Ostrovo westwards to ChrupiSta, 
whence north along the Albanian border through Ohrid to Prizren. 

The principal division is into East and West Bulgarian by a line 
from Nikopol on the Danube to Salonica. The very archaic Rhodope 
dialects lie south of a line from Plovdiv to Burgas.* 

Note on Wends: The Soviet Encyclopaedia (1954) gives 150,000 as 
their number. Brockhaus (1957) says that since 1945 the Sorbs have 
enjoyed cultural autonomy with their own school authorities and 
elementary schools and a secondary school at Bautzen. A report from 
Bonn in the Manchester Guardian dated 25.10.51 states that telephone 
directories in Saxony are to be printed in two languages, German and 
‘Sorbic’. 


* Apart from Slavonic sources, see Meillet and Cohen, Les langues du monde 
(Paris, 1924); Mario A. Pei, Languages for War and Peace (New York, 1944); 
A. Howard and E. Newman, Pictorial History of Russia (London, 1943), for 
population statistics. 



Chapter II 

BALTO-SLAVONTC AND 
PROTO-SLAVONIC 

io. Definitions. The unity of the Indo-European language ceased 
from a remote date, probably between 2500-1000 B.C. It is only from 
the end of the first millennium a.d. that we have any Slavonic records. 
There is thus a lapse of some 3000 years between a linguistic state 
which is known with tolerable accuracy by the comparison of a whole 
family of languages and our first dated information concerning this 
particular member of the group. Now Slavonic, despite its highly 
conservative appearance, was given to innovation. The Indo-European 
system of conjugation, for instance, has been discarded in Slavonic, 
and more than one system substituted in its place. Changes of this 
sort take place over long periods of time, and the trends are not 
constant, but operate variously each within its own bracket of time, 
after which they cease to have effect. To explain a given crux of late 
date we must not call to our aid a linguistic law which operated only at 
an early date; and so on. In fact we must keep to a chronology; and yet 
in this lapse of unrecorded time (3000 years) dates are too obviously 
lacking. A chronology, however, can and must be set up. It is partly 
relative: that is, it depends on propositions like ‘the change x implies 
the previous change y, and that was due to s’, which gives the relative 
chronology zyx; partly it is susceptible of approximate dating by 
comparison with neighbouring languages which have sure or approxi¬ 
mate dates (see sections 2-5 of the last chapter). The two processes 
determine eras in the prehistory of the Slavonic languages for which 
we must now find suitable terms. 

The earliest records are in Old Bulgarian. This was so like what 
must have been the common source of the existing Slavonic languages 
that Old Bulgarian forms are frequently quoted as the bases of each 
particular explanation. It is clearly an advantage to quote attested 
forms rather than ones due only to inference from the sum of the 
languages today; the attested forms are certain, the inferred ones can 
never be deemed certain until corroborated by actual examples. Still, 
it has to be remembered that not only was Old Bulgarian not the 
common parent, but even that it was a dialect with a very precise 
localization. We may define it by concentric arguments thus: (i) Old 
Bulgarian was a South Slavonic language, and opposed to East and 
West Slavonic, because the solution of CS 1 . *tort was the characteris¬ 
tically SSI. trat (for the explanation of this convention see section 29 
hereafter); elsewhere this solution is found only in Czechoslovak, which 
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other criteria, e.g. the treatment of CS 1 . *t*d, assign to the WSlav 
group; (ii) within South Slavonic it was definitely Bulgarian because the 
result of CS 1 . *t *d was stzd (see section 40): OB. nosti ‘night’/S. tide 
Slov. noc Cz. noc P. noc R. noc"; (iii) within Bulgarian it was a south¬ 
western dialect because CS 1 . OB. 11 occasionally vocalized as OB. 0: 
OB. pesokii ‘sand’ Macedonian dial, pesokj MB. pjasdk; (iv) but it was 
not one of those Macedonian dialects which represent CS 1 . *t *d by 
k g. In fact, Old Bulgarian was the dialect of the Slavs who lived near 
Salonica, the home of the apostles Methodius and Cyril, though it 
served for the evangelization of Greater Moravia. Middle Bulgarian 
continued this language in a stereotyped literary form, with some 
scribal peculiarities for each important scriptorium, and some conces¬ 
sions to the vernacular. It was not a stage in the evolution of Modern 
Bulgarian, which depends chiefly upon the eastern dialects, and which, 
as Rumanian loanwords show, had already assumed its characteristic 
forms while Middle Bulgarian was still perpetuating those of Old 
Bulgarian. The conventional style, however, persisted upon the pens 
of some writers well into the nineteenth century. 

In countries which followed the Orthodox persuasion Old Bulgarian 
became the ‘dead’ language of the liturgy, and in this use it is properly 
called Church Slavonic. Church Slavonic was pronounced in Russia 
and Serbia in accordance with a tradition influenced by the verna¬ 
cular system of sounds, and with some other concessions to the 
vernacular: we may thus speak of Russian Church Slavonic and 
Serbian Church Slavonic. The vernacular concessions were more 
numerous in works for the instruction or entertainment of laymen, 
and this literary usage lasted in Russia until the middle, and in Serbia 
until the end, of the eighteenth century. This usage is of great impor¬ 
tance, since it was the channel through which Slavonic terms became 
embedded in the cultural vocabulary of vernacular Russian and 
Serbocroat. We thus speak of Russo-Slavonic and Serbo-Slavonic, 
and for a period there existed in Serbia a Serbo-Russo-Slavonic, 
arising from the substitution of Russo-Slavonic for Serbo-Slavonic 
as a literary language in the eighteenth century. 

The languages of the Catholic persuasion do not pass through these 
stages, but the documents distinguish Old, Middle and Modern 
periods, as they do also for Russian and Serbocroat. The old period in 
these cases corresponds to the twelfth century or the second half of 
the eleventh, and so is younger than the oldest Old Bulgarian. Where 
the individual languages are not attested but can be reasonably 
assumed to exist in characteristic form, it is sometimes convenient to 
speak of Proto-Russian, Proto-Polish, etc. 

When we compare the extant languages they first yield concor¬ 
dances in three groups: East (Russian, White Russian, Ruthenian), 
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West (Polish, Czechoslovak, Wendish), South (Slovene, Serbocroat, 
Bulgarian) Slavonic. These again show evidence of derivation from a 
single common original: Common Slavonic. Common Slavonic is thus 
the sum of all the inferences which can be drawn from the individual 
Slavonic languages. It is an abstract conception, though the inferences 
work out in fact to something very like the attested Old Bulgarian 
forms. Still, we sometimes have to keep in mind the circumstance 
that Common Slavonic is the result of abstract thinking, and is not a 
description of a language perfectly localized in time and place. If we 
consider the history of the nasal vowels, for instance, it is clear that 
CS 1 . o $ persisted until the ninth century, but at that time the 
tort -formula had already divided into ESlav. Zoro//SSlav.Cz. trat/ 
P. trot. This is not to deny, however, that there was a language 
common to all Slavs when they lived between the Vistula and the 
Pripet in the sixth century of our era: that language can be properly 
called Common Slavonic, but it might not have been precisely such as 
is composed by the heads of the individual inferences from the modern 
tongues. OB.MB. st S. c Slov. c P.Cz. c R. c imply CS 1 . *t (a t pro¬ 
nounced in the high palate), but the latter was probably no more than 
a transitional stage of the older *tj *kt *g{, which can also be described 
as Common Slavonic. 

Between the sixth century of our era and the Indo-European period, 
however, there extends a history which receives no light from the 
mere comparison of the modern speeches, but has to be described by 
comparison between Common Slavonic and common Indo-European. 
It is convenient to call this Proto-Slavonic, and to divide it into 
Primitive Proto-Slavonic (according to the first distinctively Slavonic 
features), Early, Middle and Late Proto-Slavonic, the last period 
opening with the Christian Era. The Early and Late Proto-Slavonic 
periods are those in which the first and second Slavonic palatalizations 
took effect, and the Middle is that in which a number of mutually 
linked vowel-shifts, anterior to the second palatalization, were worked 
out. 

In addition to these terms, the term Balto-Slavonic is necessary to 
our studies to express the degree of agreement or parallelism between 
the Baltic and the Slavonic groups. It does not imply that there was 
one single undifferentiated language as the source of both groups, but 
that the two stood and stand so closely related in contents and 
development as to have a necessary bearing upon the explanation of 
each other’s problems. 

n. Balto-Slavonic. The Baltic languages (Lithuanian, Latvian and 
the now extinct Old Prussian, speakers of the first two numbering 
some two and a quarter and two millions respectively) agree with 
Slavonic in representing original palatal gutturals by sibilants like 
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other rafm-languages, by reducing original aspirates to the corres¬ 
ponding unaspirated occlusives, and by declining certain cases in -m- 
as in Germanic, not in -bh- as in Indo-Iranian, Greek, Latin and 
Celtic. The declensional system of seven cases and three numbers is 
the same for each group. The genitive and ablative singular were 
originally distinct only for o-stems; for these stems they have been 
identified in Baltic and Slavonic on the basis of the ablative (in Sanskrit 
they are separate: vrkasya vrkat , as in Latin: lupi lupo ; in Greek they 
are identified as genitives: AOkou/L. vilko). There' was a neuter 
gender in Old Prussian, and though not present in any Lithua¬ 
nian document it is found in Lithuanian loanwords in Finnish; in 
Slavonic there was also a strong tendency to identify the neuter with 
the masculine, which was averted by a reaction in favour of a formal 
distinction in adjectives and in nouns of the o-declension (N SM. -u/ 
NSN. -o). The definite declension of adjectives by means of a post¬ 
positive demonstrative suffix is a notable common mark. In both 
Baltic and Slavonic the Indo-European middle and passive voices 
were rejected, and the effect secured analytically by associating the 
verb with the reflexive pronoun. Both formed the infinitive in *-tei, 
and both had a future in -s-, of which there remains barely a trace in 
the oldest Slavonic records. The participles are similarly declined. 
Otherwise, however, the two language-groups reconstituted the verbal 
paradigm in complete independence and upon quite different 
principles. A comparison between the accentual systems of Lithuanian 
and Serbocroat shows original identity as to place of stress and kinds of 
intonation (rising, falling), but also that the stress has shifted place in 
the f/o-dialect of Serbocroat, and that the intonation has changed in 
kind in Lithuanian (rising for original falling, falling for original rising 
tones). 

These considerations show that Baltic and Slavonic are remarkably 
similar, but they do not prove identity. However, it is desirable to note 
that the likeness of words in the two groups is obvious whenever they 
are compared with words from other groups: R. volk ‘wolf’ L. vilkas/ 
Lat. lupus Goth, wulfs, R. bereza ‘birch’ L. berzas/OHG. birihha ON. 
biork, OB. zeravi ‘crane’ L. gerve/ Lat. grus Gk. yspotvos, R. derevo 
‘tree’ L. derva ‘resinous wood’/Gk. SpOs, OB. kruvinu ‘bloody’ L. 
kriivinas/L.2X. cruentus, etc. 

When the vocabulary of the two groups is examined it shows a wide 
area of coincidence, with certain irreducible differences. There are 
many words not paralleled elsewhere, as R. lipa L. liepa ‘lime-tree’, 
R. begti L. b'egu ‘I run’. When words are examined by classes the 
agreement appears strongest in the basic vocabularies. Thus the 
names of trees are mostly held in common: birch, willow, lime, 
bird-cherry, fir (R. el OPr. adle L. egle), ash, apple (R . jablonja OPr. 
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wobalne), nut, cane, mountain-ash, elm, and the names of grains: 
R. zerno 'grain, corn’ L. zirnis 'pea’, R. (ChSl.) zelie 'weeds’ L. .Soil, 
R. list ‘leaf’ L. laiskas, R. pyrej Cz. pyr ‘couch-grass’ L. (dial.) purai 
‘wheat’, R. roz' ‘rye’ L. rugiai. Passing over some discrepancies of 
formation and meaning, these coincidences are evidence that the 
speakers of both languages inhabited the same regions for a long time. 
They agree a(so in naming most parts of the body, and coincide in 
some notable innovations: hand (R. ruka L. ranka), finger, foot 
(R. noga OPr. nage cf. Gk. 6vu£ Lat. ungula Germ. Nagel ‘nail’), head, 
mouth, throat, beard, shoulder, elbow, heart, entrails, tongue (R. 
jazyk CS 1 . *$zy-ku OPr. insuwis), body (R. cerevo ‘body, belly’ OPr. 
kermens). For all these there must have been a certain community of 
thinking between the two groups. There is more discrepancy in the 
names of animals since these are subject to change through the pre¬ 
ference of one breed over another. Held in common are the names for 
the bee (OB. bice la R. pcela L. bitis, and also R. ulej ‘beehive’ P. ul 
L. aulys, P. skarzyk L. korys ‘cell of a honeycomb’), wasp (R. os a 
L. vapsa), ox (OB. gov^du R. govjadina ‘beef’ Latv. govs), sheep 
(R. ovca L. avis), domestic pig (OB. prasq L. pafsas), wolf, mouse, 
stag, eagle, thrush, (perhaps) goose, fly, etc. Other conspicuous 
coincidences are the words for stone (OB. kamy R. kamefi L. akmud), 
iron (R. zelezo L. gelezis OPr. gelso), gold (R. zoloto Latv. zelts), lake 
(R. ozero L. ezeras). 

On the other hand a great number of common Slavonic words have 
no parallels in the Baltic tongues because they are due to Slavonic 
borrowing or innovation. They include the words for God, man, 
father, tooth, horse, mare, dog, bull, goat, bird, swan, liver, milk, 
friend, sun, moon, water, etc. Sometimes the older term survives in a 
restricted sense, as R. dtvo ‘wonder’ cf. L. Dievas ‘God’, R. tur 
‘aurochs’/R. Bog vol. Very characteristic of the relations between the 
languages is the constant variation of detail in word-formation owing 
to the use of different forms of the root or different suffixes, as R. 
son L. sapnas r dream, sleep’, R. rano ‘early’ L. rytas ‘morning’, R. 
jaseti L. tiosis ‘ash-tree’, or by different choice of related meanings. 
There are certain suffixes which regularly alternate, as SI. -dlo/ L. 
-klas (of tools: P. radio ‘hoe’ L. arklas ‘wooden plough’, both from ar-), 
SI. -id ( <l*-iko)/L. -ikis, SI. -itj- ( <(*-«*-)/L. -aitis. There are 
variations which elude explanation, as R. gus OB. gosi/b. zqsis ‘goose’. 

The differences between Baltic and Slavonic are thus also important, 
and some of them ascend to a high antiquity. In Slavonic, but not fully 
in Baltic, IE. s was withdrawn into the palate by contact with i u r k, 
provided a vowel followed. This happened also in Sanskrit and most of 
the Iranian languages, and therefore is a feature of date before the final 
dispersion of the languages forming the Slavonic and Indo-Iranian 
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groups; that is, considerably before 1000 b.c. At such a date, therefore, 
Baltic was already distinct from Slavonic: Balt. r/Sl. ch after 

i u r k. There was probably no complete Balto-Slavonic unity short 
of Indo-European date, but there was a symbiosis lasting over a vast 
period of time, and possibly still unbroken, or quite recently interrup¬ 
ted, when Herodotus described the Scythian (Iranian) culture of South 
Russia in the fifth century b.c. It overlapped some stages of Proto- 
Slavonic. The likeness induced in the two groups by this living 
together in prehistoric times (see Senn, in Slavonic Yearbook 1941, on 
possible historic influences) has several consequences for Slavonic 
studies: in all cases it is necessary to ascertain what is the Baltic 
evidence; where alternative explanations can be offered for Slavonic 
phenomenon, those are most probable which can also be offered for 
the Baltic parallel; no explanations contrary to Baltic can be offered 
for Slavonic facts until proof is given that the latter are entirely 
disconnected. 

The reader may care to compare the following passage in Old 
Bulgarian (Matthew XIII, 24-26, transliterated from the Glagolitic of 
the Codex Marianus) with the corresponding text in Lithuanian: 

inq pritucq prSdlozi imu glagolq: Kitq prilyginim^ sake jis ji'ems 
upodobi sq c£sarestvie nebeskoe tarydams: Prilygsta dangaus 

cflovSku sSvuSu dobro s&mq na karalyste zmogui sejanciam gerij 

sel£ svoemT. supqstemu ze clovfi- s'Jkl^ j savo dirv^. Bet zmonems 
komu pride vragu ego i vlsg bemiegant atejo jo neprietelius 
plfivelu po sr£d6 psenicq i otide. ir uzs'ejo kukalius tarp kvieSiy 
egda ze prozqbe trfiva i plo'du ir atstojo. Ir kaip zelmuo paaugo 

sutvori, tugda avi sq i plfivelu. ir vaisiy ne§e, Stai, rados ir 

kukaliai. 

In this (Modern) Lithuanian version the word neprietelius (enemy) 
and the root of karalyste (kingdom) represent borrowings from 
Slavonic.* 

12. Proto-Slavonic, (a) Primitive Slavonic. The first distinctively 
Slavonic phenomenon to emerge was SI. c/t[x] <IE. s after i u r k 
unless a consonant followed: R. such ‘dry’/L. sausas. This piocess 

* See R. Trautmann, Baltisch-Slavisches Worterbuch (Gottingen, 1923); 
A. Bruckner, ‘Das Litauische und seine Verwandten’ in Grundriss der indo- 
germanischen Sprach- und Altertumskunde: ii, Die Erforschung der indogermani- 
schen Sprachen; Hi: Slavisch-Litauisch, Albanisch (Strassburg, 1917). On Baltic 
generally see works by Berneker, Bezzenberger, Bielenstein, Bruckner, Buga, 
Endzelin, Kurschat, Leskien, Liden, Senn, Torbiomsson. See also N. B. Jopson, 
‘The Syntax of Lithuanian compared with that of Latin and Greek’, Slavonic 
Review, xxiv, No. 63. The case against ‘Balto-Slavonic’ is argued by A. Meillet, 
Ee slave conimuti (Paris, 2nd ed. 1934), and the evidence is reviewed by A. Senn, 
‘On the Degree of Kinship between Slavic and Baltic’, in The Slavonic Yearbook 
(xx, 1941). 
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does not normally affect SI. s from IE. k. The beginnings of the 
change were set in times immediately post-Indo-European, since they 
affect also the Indo-Iranian group. After these sounds IE. s was pro¬ 
nounced higher in the mouth, becoming cacuminal (Skr. s ), then 
palatal (Avestic s), then velar (SI. ch). Lat. tonsorias has passed 
through these stages in Spanish (tiseras is a common vulgarism, 
Med.Sp. tixeras [s], MSp. tijeras [x] ‘scissors’). The resulting ch was 
added to the group of velars before the first Slavonic palatalization. 

13. ( b) Early Proto-Slavonic. This period is characterized by the 
palatalization of IE. k g and Primitive Slavonic ch before e/i (2) to SI. 
c dz (later z) $: R. volk ‘wolf’/OR. voc. voice. Bog ‘God’/voc. BdSe, 
duch ‘spirit' /dusa ‘soul’ *duch-ja. This is, of course, after the 
saiem-palatalization of Indo-European date by which IE. & g >S 1 . s z: 
R. sto ‘hundred’ Latv. stmts L. Hmtas Skr. fata MPers. sad/ Gk. ekcctov. 
The palatalization giving c dz is unknown to Lithuanian (R. cetyre 
‘four’/L. keturi), but it arose separately in several languages of the 
satew-branch: Latv. cetri Arm. c'ors MPers. chehar panj ‘five’ ( *perike ) 
Skr. catur pahca. 

The original pronunciation of IE. o e seems to have been very open, 
at least in parts of the area, with a tendency towards a a (Eng. fall 
there). It was so with Gk. 00 rj, represented in Doric often by a. In 
Balto-Slavonic o a fell together, but e remained; and later BS 1 . *d was 
differently developed according to quantity, viz. BS 1 . short *a )>Balt. a 
SI. o, BS 1 . long *a >Balt. o SI. a. OB. e was so open that no sign was 
used in the Glagolitic alphabet to distinguish it from ja. In Sanskrit 
the three vowels became one a (thus BS 1 . oyd=d fa, e/Skr. 0 yd 
ya—a—a fa fe), e remaining long enough to cause the palatalization 
of IE. k g before it; the vowels had been identified by the Vedic 
period (c. 1000 b.c.) By analogy, we may infer as probable that the 
Early Proto-Slavonic period should be dated before 1000 b.c. 

One consequence of the palatalization was that a following e became 
a: R. sty Sal ‘hear’ (for -eti). There is no way of dating this change, 
though it may quite well have followed shortly after the first palataliza¬ 
tion. 

14. ( c) Middle Proto-Slavonic. By reason of a number of related 
changes in the Middle Proto-Slavonic period(1000-1 B.c.?)the Slavon¬ 
ic languages gained their special vowel-complexion. The order of 
these changes may be debatable in some cases, but that they occurred 
in series is clear enough. If we compare OB. kamy ‘stone’ with 
L. akmud Gk. cckucov ‘anvil’, it is evident that we must proceed from 
*-on to -y, and this implies the stages *-on y*-un (vowel closed by the 
nasal in final syllable) >*-{7 (nasal vowel) y*-u (denasalized vowel) 
y~y (mixed vowel for back vowel). In final syllables vowels were 
closed one degree before n or s; all syllables closed by a nasal gave 
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nasal vowels (possibly first in final syllables, as in Lithuanian), and 
the nasal element disappeared from the narrower vowels; the soft 
vowels were distinguished from the hard or normal vowels, and hard 
vowels after a palatal element became soft; u and u were pronounced 
more centrally, so as to become ‘mixed’ instead of ‘back’ vowels; 
diphthongs became monophthongs, and the CS 1 . e came into being as 
a common result of e and ai, oi. The most probable order of changes 
seems to have been: (i) on os, ons final yun us uns, (ii) rise of nasal 
vowels in closed syllables: i u o=q (iii) loss of -n -s, (iv) shift of back 
vowels (u 0 but not o y~ont) to front vowels (i e) after a palatal 
element (j):jujo yjije, (v) denasalization of the narrow vowels (m :), 
(vi) development of SI. y u i, (vii) reduction of diphthongs to monoph¬ 
thongs: ou eu oi ai ei yuju oe i, (viii) final de >€/ce >t, otherwise e only, 
e.g. OR. loc. sing, voice cf. Gk. oftcoi ‘at home’, (ix) identification of 
e ye=e <(pi ai. 

With regard to denasalization, it should be noted that there are 
several categories of nasal vowels. The escape of air through the nose 
results from the lowering of the uvula, and this may be varied accord¬ 
ing to three grades, numbered 1 z 3 by Jespersen. Grade 1 is a slight 
lowering of the uvula throughout the whole discourse, and gives what 
is called a ‘nasal accent’; 2 is the normal lowering as for nasal con¬ 
sonants and Portuguese nasal vowels; 3 is a deep lowering which 
touches the tongue when raised and prevents the formation of narrow 
nasalized vowels, as in French and Polish. It follows that in Middle 
Proto-Slavonic the grade of lowering was increased, with the result 
that the narrow vowels were eliminated. (In Fr. fin, to preserve tne 
nasalization the vowel has been opened to [c].) There were no narrow 
nasals in Slavonic when Germanic words in ~tng and -ung were 
borrowed in the first years of the Christian era. 

It is possible also to give a relative order for some changes in 
conjugation. The perfect must have been lost at a very early date, 
since only faint traces of it survive (R. ved' ‘after all’ cf. Gk. oI 5 a < 
*woid- pf. ‘I know’). Indo-European distinguished durative from 
perfective aspects by means of stems (e-grade/zero-grade: Gk. AeIttco/ 
eAittov). Slavonic used zero-grade stems to make present tenses, and so 
broke down the original method of distinguishing aspect; by way of 
compensation it extended the use of the s-aorist, and gave it new 
forms. The aorist acquired the sense of a past definite, and led to the 
creation of a new imperfect (SI. beachu ‘I was’ corresponds partially to 
Lat. fueram ‘I had been’: ? *bhe-esom/*bhu-esam). A new distinction of 
aspect (imperfective/ perfective) was built up by associating simple 
verbs and verbs compounded with prefixes, and a new durative or 
iterative was made by using the suffixes -va- -yva- -ja-. This procedure 
was completed in the latest Common Slavonic period, and was 
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beginning to undermine the imperfect and aorist tenses at the opening 
of the historic period in Russian and Polish. 

15. (d) Late Proto-Slavonic. This period covers the entry of the 
Germanic loanwords into Common Slavonic vocabulary (ist-6th 
cent, a.d.) They were affected by a process similar to the second 
Slavonic palatalization, by which in original Slavonic words the 
velars k g chyc dz (later z in some languages) i/S, under two sets of 
circumstances: these are (i) after i i q, provided no o *oi o *« yy 
followed, and (ii) before *ai *oi '>e/i. The first is exemplified by 
R. ovcd OB. ovica <C*ovika ‘sheep’, R. otec OB. otici <'*otlku ‘father’. 
It would seem to be older than the other group (represented by OB. 
vlkii ‘wolf’ loc. sing, vice nom. pi. vlci), which has not been carried 
out in West Slavonic when a v intervenes: R. cvet ‘flower’/Cz. kvet, 
R. zvezda ‘star’/P. gwiazda. R. knjaz ‘prince’ OB. kunqdzi <Germ. 
kuningaz (Finn, kuningas) would appear to be due to antecedent £, and 
R. cerkov ‘church’ OB. erky < Germ, kirihha (Kirche) to the following 
i; the first is one of the oldest Germanic loanwords (about 1st cent. 
a.d.), and the latter one of the latest (about 6th cent.), since the former 
was due to military prowess of the Migration Age, and the latter to 
the Christianization of some German tribes, leading to their adoption 
Of Gk. KUplOKl). 

16. Slavonic divisions. It is customary to divide Slavonic into East, 
West and South. Of the unity of East Slavonic there is no doubt; 
White Russian and Ruthenian are essentially forms of Russian which 
have developed within the historical era in almost all particulars. 
South Slavonic is also closely-knit, though there is evidence of cleav¬ 
age between Slovene with Serbocroat, on the one hand, and Bulgarian 
on the other. The unity of West Slavonic is most doubtful, since there 
are fundamental divergencies between Polish and Czech, while Czech 
sometimes continues trends of South Russian (CS 1 . g )>Cz.Ruth. h) 
and sometimes of South Slavonic (e.g. treatment of tort, denasalization 
of o G, and Slovak has some close contacts with Slovene dialects of 
the north-east and with Russian. The conception ‘West Slavonic’ 
thus describes a sum of coincidences, without excluding important 
differences. Polish, Polabian and perhaps Wendish are sometimes 
classified as Lechitic. 

The main criterion applied is the development of CS 1 . *i *d ( *tj, 
*kt *gt + front vowel, *dj) giving ESI. c z WS 1 . c dz z SSI. Slov. 
c j, S. c d, Macedonian dial, kg, B. st zd: R. noc' ‘night’ me&a ‘boundary’ 
/Cz. noc mez P. miedza/ S. n 6 c meda B. nost mezdd. With regard to y, 
it remains in E and WS 1 . (but in CzSlk. and Ruth, has changed value 
in later times), and disappears in SSI.: R. syn ‘son’/S. sin. The jers 
(tl i) when in strong position give ESI. 0 e/WSl. e/SSl. a or d: R. son 
‘dream’ den ‘day’/P. sen Cz. den P. dzieh/ S. san dan. SSI. e i have been 
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hardened, but remain soft in ESI. (save in Ruthenian) and WS 1 . (save 
in Czech, where e has hardened); in ESI. t d r remain before them, 
but in WS 1 . (Polish and Wendish) they palatalize (e.g. P. c dz rz: 
cialo ‘body’ dzieft ‘day’ rZecz ‘thing’/R. telo den rec' ‘speech’). The 
nasal vowels 0 $ persist only in P. q after notable vicissitudes; 
otherwise they give ESI. uja Cz. u/ouja/a S. u e, Slov. 0 e, MB. a e. 
Other distinctions arise from the tort formula, i.e. when o/e precedes 
r/l between consonants. In such cases ESI. torot, etc., shows charac¬ 
teristic ‘full vocalism’/P.Wend. trot shows metathesis/CzSlk.SSl. trat 
shows metathesis and change of vowel. Sonant r l existed in Old 
Bulgarian (spelt ru rilu It), and exist in Czechoslovak; Serbocroat and 
Slovene have sonant r \ in Serbocroat sonant l has been vocalized as u : 

o y o 

R. polnyj ‘full’ P. peiny Cz. piny S. pun B. pain-. In ESI. initial (j)e- 
under certain conditions >0: R. olen ‘stag’/S. jelen. In the field of 
syntax SSI. da-\- finite verb largely replaces E. and WS 1 . use of the 
infinitive. The accent is free in E. and SSI. (but has been shifted in 
Sto- and &y'-Serbocroat and in Slovene); it is generally bound in 
WS 1 . (CzSlk. initial, Wend, initial with tendency to secondary accent 
on the penultimate, P. penultimate, free in Cassubian and Polabe.) 
CS 1 . g y voiced h in CzSlk. Upper Wend., WR., Ruth., and >[y] in 
Southern Great Russian. Quantity is retained only by CzSlk., 
Slov.S., though much altered; tone by Slov.S. 



Chapter III 
THE ALPHABET 

17. The problem. Writing in or about the year a.d. 914, the Bulgarian 
monk Chrabru defined the problem of spelling Slavonic in these 
terms: 

Hitherto the Slavs had no books. While yet pagans they read 
and wrote cryptically by means of marks and cuts. When 
converted to Christianity, they expressed the Slavonic speech 
unsystematically in Roman and Greek writing. But how could 
they accurately write in Greek letters bogu, iivotu, dzelo, crkuvl, 
iajanije, Sirota, jadu, odu, junosti or jqzykti, and others like them? 
So, after many years, God sent them a saintly philosopher, 
Constantine, also called Cyril, a just and true man, and he made 
for them 38 letters, some accprding to the value of the Greek 
letters, others according to the Slavonic tongue. 

An excellent example of the ‘unsystematic’ use of the Roman alphabet 
is the papal bull of 1136 in Polish, which is distinguished for the large 
number of equivalent renderings for single Slavonic sounds. In 
Greek, the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s transcriptions of 
Slavonic names and words show the highest degree of accuracy that 
could be obtained along such lines. 

The Slavonic palatalizations had produced a number of sounds for 
which there were no Greek or Latin equivalents: c (roughly Eng. ch 
in church), dz (Eng. g in George) which had become a fricative z 
(Eng. z in azure), s (Eng. sh in shin), c (Eng. ts in bets), dz (Eng. ds in 
beds). The Greek alphabet had a sign x for the Slavonic voiceless 
velar fricative, to which the Roman responded by ch, which had been 
adopted by German and is treated as a single letter when it occurs in 
Slavonic. Gk. p had become fricative v, and so raised a problem about 
representing b in Cyrillic, which was not felt by those who used 
Roman as their basis: they opposed to occlusive b fricative v or w (uu 
used in mediaeval Latin to represent a Germanic sound). Similarly, 
Roman u represented SI. u, but Greek required the two letters ou, 
sometimes written as a ligature y, since Gk. u was a ‘mixed’ vowel of 
the nature of French u, German ii. 

Under Mediaeval Latin conditions the letters i j were frequently 
used to denote palatal glides, and they offered a chance of specializa¬ 
tion: vocalic i/semivocalic j. Gk. 9 1 were both vocalic i in the ninth 
century, and so the Greek alphabet offered one resource less than the 
Roman. Neither, however, was quite adequate to express the subtle 
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nuances of Slavonic pronunciation, according to which the whole 
series, of consonants was divided into 'hard’ (i.e. normal) and 'soft’ 
(i.e. accompanied by a palatal off-glide). The velars were hard, and 
their palatalizations (<T d£ £ s c dz etc.) were all soft. Hardening of 
these palatals is a feature of the independent histories of the Slavonic 
tongues. The labials ( p b m) did not change timbre when softened, but 
under some conditions developed a palatal consonant (/) between 
themselves and the following vowel. The sounds produced upon the 
teeth or gums (dentals or alveolars: t d l r n s z) were liable to more 
serious modification, since they could be ‘hard’, or ‘soft’ (before 
front vowels), or converted into palatals (before the semivowel or 
glide j ), without quite losing unity of timbre. This happens sporadi¬ 
cally in some pronunciations of English, as the t in note (hard) nature 
(soft) try (palatal) or the first n in unite (hard )'union (soft) onion 
(palatal). To cope with this situation neither model alphabet offered 
adequate resources. Roman i j were made to serve more or less 
adequately. In Old Bulgarian a circumflex to the right of a letter 
indicated softening or palatalization, as zemVo izmbC envimu; but the 
usage was not entirely consistent nor did it descend to later Cyrillic 
alphabets. 

The Slavonic vowels were no less troublesome. There was nothing 
in Greek or Latin answering to SI. i, the two jers (A i) or the two 
nasals (o ?). Moreover, the Slavonic vowels were often preceded by a 
palatal on-glide resembling the semivowel [j] when initial or after 
another vowel; this involved making signs for ja ju je jq j$. After a soft 
consonant, which had an off-glide [j], the vowel inevitably began with 
a palatal on-glide, and this raised the question whether this feature 
should be marked in the consonant or in the vowel. Complete 
consistency in this respect eluded even John Hus, the founder of the 
modern Czech alphabet. 

Latin supplied no signs for stress, tone or quantity. The Greek 
signs were originally tonal, but in the ninth century represented stress. 
Old Bulgarian spelling does not record these distinctions systemati¬ 
cally, though Russo-Slavonic documents make frequent use of the 
acute accent to mark stress. It is possible that Old Bulgarian, 
like Modern Bulgarian, lacked precise distinctions of tone and 
quantity, and the fall of the stress-accent was taken for granted in 
an alphabet for the use of natives who knew perfectly well where th£ 
stress fell. To distinguish quantity, Hus was able to use the acute 
in the sense given to it by Old English and Old Norse usage. 
The tonal diacritics used for Serbocroat and Slovene are entirely 
modern. 

Finally, as the Old Bulgarian alphabet was designed to serve for 
translations from Greek religious works, signs had to be included for 
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purely Greek sounds: 9 (which only developed later in Slavonic from 
final v yf, chv yf or puv }/) 9 § 9 u y (in its mediaeval Greek value 
before front vowels) to. 


18. Comparative table of Slavonic alphabets. 


Glago¬ 

litic 

Old 

Cyril¬ 

lic 

Num¬ 

erical 

Value 

ofOC 

Neza 

Cyril¬ 

lic 

Trans¬ 

litera¬ 

tion 

Latin 

Notes 

+ 

& 

I 

a 

a 

a 

Long vowels (Cz. a, etc.) are not 
separately noted in this table. 






a 

Slovak [as] after labials. 

IS 

B 


6 

b 

b 


V 

K 

2 

B 

V 

V w 

CzSlk.S.Slov.v/P.Wend.w. 

% 

r 

3 

H 

g h 

g fi 

CzSlk.UpWend.Ruth.h. 




89 

g 


Ruth.g. 

A 

A 

4 

« 

d 

d 







d 

CzSlk.d (palatalized). 




$ 


djd 

S. (palatalized). 

9 

6 

5 

e 

e 

e 





e 

e 

6 

Cz.[jE],Wend.[ia]. 

R.[jo]. The diacritic is not as a 
rule used. 




e 

je 


Ruth. 




a 

e 

6 

R.WR., without palatal on-glide. 
UpWend. closed [e] 

* 



>K 

i 

l z 

P.i. Hus used dot. Arm .. 1 Av. th 

A 

S 

6 


dz 

dz 

Arm. 5 =t. 






dz 

P. (palatalized), Wend. 

%> 

3 

7 

3 

z 

z 

Gk.minuscule 3 = £. 






z 

P. (palatalized), Wend. 

TTS 

H 

8 

11 

i y 

i 

Ruth, transliteration y = [e], 

O B. also stands for ji ji. 


11 

IO 

i 

i 

i 

WR. i used instead of 11. P.i is 







often a sign of the palatalization 
of the previous consonant. O B. 







also stands for ji ji. 




i 

1 


Ruth, [ji]. 




«j 

j 

j 

S. Cyrillic j from Latin. Sign of 
palatalization in S. dj lj nj. 


ti 



g 


Gk. y (palatalized). 

' s ! 

K 

20 

K 

U 

k 

Gk. minuscule X, Arm. ^ 

A 

A 

30 

;i 

H 

1 

P. 1 is palatal. 






t 

P. ‘hollow’ or ‘dark’ 1 . 





■ 

f 

Slovak long sonant. 




jb 

]■ 

ij 

S. palatal; sometimes written 1 . 


At 

40 

M 

■ 

m 
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Glago¬ 

litic 

Old 

Cyril¬ 

lic 

Num¬ 

erical 

Value 

ofOC 

New 

Cyril¬ 

lic 

Trans¬ 

litera¬ 

tion 

Latin 

Notes 


H 

50 

H 

n 

n ! 

Gk. cursive v 






ri n 

P.Wend.n.Cz.n (palatalized). 




H> 


nj 

S. palatal; sometimes written ij. 

9 

0 

70 

0 

0 

O 







<4 

P. [u], UpWend [ua]; 

CzSlk. long [0:]. 






6 

Slovak 6=uo. 

T 

n 

80 

n 

p 

P 


b 

9 

IOO 


r 

r 





I ( 


r rz 

Cz.f is palatal [f], Wend.f [ 5 ], 
P.rz [i/S]. 




1 


f 

Slovak long sonant. 

a 

t 

200 

lluH 

s 

s 







s 

P.Wend. palatalized sibilant. 

TO 

Tm 

300 


t 

t 

Arm. » and SI. m due to Gk. 
minuscule oc. 






i 

CzSlk. i (palatalized). 




BIS 


6 

S. palatalized affricate t'S. 

a 

oy 

400 


u 

u 

Gk. ou=OB. oy, ligature S = 
Cyrillic y. 





Q 

u 

WR. semivowel. 

Cz. [u:], formerly uo. 

T 

♦ 

500 

4 * 

f 

f 

Originally only in Gk. words. 

V 

X 

600 

X 

ch 

ch h 

S.Slov. h. 






kh 

UpWend. init. aspirated k. 

9 

w 

800 


0 


Gk. co in Gk. words. 

V 

n 

900 

u 

c 

c 

Hebrew V, 1 *; Arm.*. 

* 

H 

90 

SI 

£ 

£ cz 

P.cz. Arm. t ; Av. y (written 
rig^t to left). 


■ 


D 

d i 

dz dz 

P.dz. Only Serb uses y; other 
languages aw. 

u 

EX 


HI 

5 

S sz 

P.sz. Hebrew V Arabic O" Av.jy. 

w 

41 


m 

St 5 £ 

St S£ 

OB.MB.St; S.St is not a ligature. 






szcz 

(hit); R.OCz. S£ (R. often [S':]); 
P.szcz. Always a ligature in 
Av.wo(St),iue (S£). 

«e 

■ 


1* 

0 5 ’- 


OB.Q; MB .5 (with the sound of 
Rumanian a); R. generally not 







transcribed as it only indicated 
the normal (hard) pronunciation 
of a previous consonant, but 


1 





represented by ’ when indicating 
hardness of a consonant before a 
soft vowel; limited to this use in 
the modern orthography, which 
uses i. or the apostrophe. 
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Glago¬ 

litic 

Old 

Cyril¬ 

lic 

Num¬ 

erical 

Value 

ofOC 

1 

Trans¬ 

litera¬ 

tion 

Latin 

Notes 


WKH 


LI 

y 

y 

Mixed [*], pronounced with 
tongue retracted but lips un¬ 
rounded. 

€ 

k 


b 

i'- 


OB.I; R. ' above or after conso¬ 
nant; MB. transliterated ' where 







occurring (e.g. Bot’ov). (The 
acute accent represents length in 
CzSlk. vowels and sonants, and 
OP. vowels; but represents only 







softening of consonants and stress 
or rising tone of vowels in 







transliterations.) 

▲ 

•k 



6 


In Glagolitic also ja; Arm. £ = (j)e. 


K> 


10 

ju 'll 


The Cyrillic sign results from 
contraction of Gk. iou. The trans¬ 
literation 'u is here used for OB. 
after consonants. 



a 


fl 

ja 'a 


For Glagolitic see above. Some- 







times 'a. 


H 3 



je 


Sometimes 'e. 

« 

AAA 

900 


e 

e 

P.f [6] is a later development. 

96 

A 


Xk 

9 a 

a 

P.$ [5]; OB.^; MBi; Av.j 
(nasal) was written *. 

36 

(A 



is 






HR 

j?ja 


OB.j(j; MB.ja (hr replaced by H 
in 1923). 


l 

60 


ks 


Gk. minuscule 2 = £, in Gk. 
words; Cz. x occasionally in 







foreign words and names; P.x 
occasionally found. 


* 

700 


ps 


Gk. words only. 



9 

e 

f 

■ 

Gk. words only; now disused in 
R. 



400 

V 

u 

1 

In Gk. words only. 


In rendering Old Bulgarian words (except when quoting texts) the 
present writers have adopted Leskien’s method of attempting a 
phonetic version rather than a letter-for-letter transliteration. Thus, 
I'ubi'i for ljubu, prvti (with sonant r) for prUvu, and so on. On the other 
hand the softness of such OB. consonants as c, / and the rest has not 
normally been indicated by a tick, since (as explained later) these 
consonants were always (at any rate originally) soft. L’ lir followed by 
front vowels (e.g. koni) indicate an original Ij nj rj and (as certain 
evidence would suggest) a pronunciation differing somewhat from 
I n r followed by front vowels. 

Other languages (e.g. Russian) are transliterated letter for 
letter, so far as the system of transliteration permits. Except in 
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Chapter V, Russian has been transliterated to facilitate comparison. 

In some works OB. o is represented by the sign q, and the Russian 
hard and soft signs ( b b) are used (e.g. by Leskien) for OB. u t. 

19. Glagolitic (OB. glagolu 'word’) and Cyrillic. Chrabru’s account 
prepares us to expect an alphabet of personal and scholarly character, 
but not two alphabets mutually related and with marked idiosyn¬ 
crasies. The older was possibly the Glagolitic, in which the most 
ancient texts are redacted. It has continued in liturgical use in some 
parts of Yugoslavia. It may have been the alphabet of the Moravian 
mission of Methodius and Cyril (863 ff.), the fruits of which were 
gathered by the Latin Church. Yet, about 914, it was possible for a 
Bulgarian. monk to suppose there had only been one alphabet, the 
Cyrillic, and to attribute it to Methodius’s brother Constantine (or 
Cyril). Its identification with Orthodox Christianity causes it to be the 
only alphabet in use among the Russians or Serbs. A difference of 
dialect reveals itself: Glagolitic agrees with East Bulgarian in con¬ 
sidering ja to be a function of e (which corresponds to ea in Rumanian 
loanwords from Slavonic), with only one sign for both, but Cyrillic 
and West Bulgarian distinguish two vowels. Glagolitic is based on 
Greek minuscule writing of the ninth century, as may be seen in the 
equivalents of g d k n t; but it is also characterized by arbitrariness, 
which leads to the creation of new letters where there is no need 
(v m s f) and a riot of fancy expressed in small circles. Cyrillic is just as 
obviously marked by prudence and boldness in its use of the Greek 
uncial. The style, indeed, shows rather too much firmness in its 
heavy downstroke and serifs, with scarcely visible connecting hair¬ 
lines. The letters b v k, a l, and n i are not easily distinguishable at 
times. 

Provision was made in Glagolitic for the transcription of purely 
Greek sounds in Greek words (y 0 u 9 go). Other letters were added 
for this purpose in Cyrillic (§ y)„ 

To solve the special problems offered by Slavonic the authors of 
these alphabets, and especially of Glagolitic, seem to have relied 
heavily on their inventive genius. The opening of the upper loop to 
give an occlusive b in Cyrillic and the use of the element b in the 
consecutive letters Ay i e seem to be examples of such a procedure. It 
is noteworthy that the Cyrillic inventor should have accepted the 
Glagolitic resolution of SI. y into u (- i. He concurred in the need to 
distinguish certain vowels which begin with a palatal on-glide or 
semivowel, and increased the series from ju jo j$ by adding jaje. The 
series was left incomplete, however, in respect of ji jf, which are 
represented by a simple vowel sign (i) in Old Bulgarian texts. The 
author of Glagolitic obviously recognized an a-quality in the vowel e, 
a quality which may be found in modern East Bulgarian, and is 
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recorded in Rumanian loanwords as ea. In Cyrillic the sound of e was 
represented by a new letter and distinguished from/a, but the Glago¬ 
litic sign was adapted to represent which presumably had for the 
Cyrillic author a very open quality (such as nasal (a]). Both tran¬ 
scriptions seem to find an o-quality in the hard nasal (o). 

Were hints taken from other alphabets than Greek? The alphabet- 
makers were Biblical scholars and so were likely to know something of 
the Hebrew alphabet. Constantinople was a cosmopolitan capital, 
where there had reigned an Armenian dynasty, and Syrians and per¬ 
haps some Parthians might be met in the streets. An Armenian 
alphabet had been formed to preserve the Christian scriptures. It was 
indebted to the Greek uncial and also to the script used by the Sas- 
sanian monarchs to preserve the Zoroastrian Avesta. The letter s is 
probably due to Hebrew, though the same sign is found in other 
Semitic alphabets (Arabic and Ethiopian), and also in Avestic. In 
Avestic It and Ic are always ligatures. It is odd that this combination 
of two sounds should have been placed in the Slavonic alphabets, 
though the simple elements were clearly understood. Signs for & were 
formed for Armenian and Avestic, not wholly unlike the Slavonic 
ones. The dental affricate c was to be found in Hebrew in a shape not 
too unlike that used in the Cyrillic and Glagolitic scripts. The sign used 
in Cyrillic for dz has a dental quality ( t ) in Armenian. The sign for 
palatal affricate c resembles Cyrillic, but not Glagolitic, in the Armenian 
and Avestic alphabets. Armenian scribes found a sign for je/e, and in 
the Avestas there is a nasal vowel sign for q. Whether the Slavonic 
alphabet-makers incurred such debts or no, they certainly impressed 
on their letters two distinct and colourful personalities, and removed 
their work from obvious comparison with any other alphabet than the 
Greek. 

20. Later Cyrillic. A new epoch was opened in the early eighteenth 
century by the use of Peter the Great’s Russian 'civil alphabet’ 
(graManskaja azbuka/pecat). It was extraordinarily conservative: it 
recognized, as Russo-Slavonic had already done, that there were only 
two Russian sounds corresponding to the four Slavonic characters for 
o/u q/ja, but it left two characters for /, two for e and i, and retained 
the two jers which had no longer an- alphabetical value; it failed to 
provide a sign for jo, continued the Russo-Slavonic tradition of 
representing a central dialect under northern conditions (so that g has 
three values: g v h, and there is no proper representation of the 
variations of a o e under and away from stress), and was even retro¬ 
grade in abandoning the use of the stress accent, found sporadically in 
older Russo-Slavonic texts. The whole phonetic complexion of a 
Russian word depends on the fall of the stress. It was an advantage to 
distinguish the letter i from the second half of a diphthong (ft), and, 
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as e always had a palatal on-glide, to provide a reversed e to express 
the predominantly foreign sound without this glide. The system was 
simplified by the provisional Government in 1917, when t e i were 
discarded together with otiose t. 

What was chiefly gained from the ‘civil alphabet’, apart from legi¬ 
bility and a certain degree of approximation to the West, was a final 
cleavage between the liturgical and lay use of cultured speech. 
Modifications were introduced for Ruthenian ( g/hje/eji/i ) and White 
Russian (u, i for n), and the Russian alphabet has been applied to a 
wide range of non-Slavonic languages within the Soviet Union. In 
Bulgaria the Old Cyrillic naturally lasted long. After attempts at 
simplification, a system was established in 1923 in which there were 
tw'o signs (t, and not always used etymologically) for a (roughly a- 
in above), e had two sounds, and the jers were often otiose. On 
February 15 1945 the orthography was reformed as follows: * and t 
are abolished, being replaced by b, e and h (except in c* ‘are’, which 
is now written ca); t> is dropped at the end of words; and b is only 
used to indicate softness before an 0. A very important modification of 
the ‘civil alphabet’ was effected by Vuk Stefanovid Karadzid for the 
transcription of Serbian at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
There being no distinction of ‘hard’ and ‘soft’ vowels and consonants 
in Serbian, he was able to isolate the semivowel j and use for it a 
letter borrowed from Roman type. He also added signs for c d Ij nj d£. 
Croat provides Roman equivalents for all the Serbian signs, and so is 
normally used in comparative grammars. 

Rumanian was officially written in Cyrillic until about i860. It 
conformed to Bulgarian idiosyncrasies (e.g., the alternation of ea/e, 
f for final ch, etc.), and provides Latin equivalents for Slavonic 
sounds (a i, d as in Bulgarian, final unstressed i non-syllabic, c+front 
vowel=Sl. c, {= SI. c.gd front vowel = Sl. dz,j= SI. i) f = SI. s). This 
alphabet has, in its turn, influenced the new Turkish alphabet. 

21. Germano-Latin alphabets (Czech, Polish, Wendish). Glagolitic 
extended as far as Bohemia in occasional use; notable examples are a 
Passionale (14th cent.) and a Bible (1416). Generally speaking, how¬ 
ever, the model to be followed in Central Europe was the Roman 
alphabet, as it was understood in the Middle Ages and as it had been 
adapted to represent German sounds. The form taken by letters until 
the end of the eighteenth century was Gothic (known to the Slavs as 
‘Swabian’). The Roman letters had variable values (e.g. eg) and entered 
into numerous combinations to express Romance sounds; further 
combinations gave sounds peculiarly Germanic; and between Latin, 
Romance and Germanic there were resources for expressing most 
Czech and Polish sounds. The history of these alphabets differs 
from those of the Balkans and Russia chiefly because they were not 
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rationalized by any single mind until the Czech Hus (c. 1374-1415) 
issued his alphabet for Czech. There has been no commensurate reform 
of Polish, which largely continues the medieval tradition of double 
letters for single sounds, together with some elements of Hus’s 
diacritical system. Before Hus, Czech and Polish development was 
essentially on the same lines: (i) to single Latin letters were assigned 
more than one sound, so that the 25 letters could express almost 
double their number of sounds: OCz. cas—cas, OCz. zen—deh, OCz. 
kazy — kazi, etc. As the equivalences were only approximate a con¬ 
siderable number of Latin approximations were possible for any one 
Slavonic sound, as P. c ch che z zi { 1136) for c; while one Latin letter 
might have to express many sounds, as P. 3(1136) for z s z s dz dz c c. 
Each approximation throws some light on the nature of the Slavonic 
sound, and sometimes on its historical transformations, (ii) The 
attempt was made to standardize the expression of Czech and Polish 
sounds (in Bohemia from the i4th-i6th centuries) by assigning to each 
Roman letter its own Latin sound, and using combinations to express 
the remaining Slavonic sounds. These combinations were very num¬ 
erous, as they were in the earliest Romance spellings, but there was a 
tendency to eliminate most of them in favour of a single convention in 
each case. For instance c could be expressed by OCz. c cc s cs sc zs sz 
ch chz chs sch cz czz tcs czi and (after Hus had introduced his c) by 
c i ci c£ tc, and 2 by OCz. s s ss zz z £ Z zi. Polish and Hungarian 
orthography of today arises from selection from these possibilities: 
<T=P. cz Hungarian cs. Hus assigned Latin senses to Latin letters, 
taking ch to be a ligature expressing a single sound; he distinguished 
between c and k, but allowed to g its two mediaeval values; and he 
added diacritics to modify the primitive sounds. He showed palataliza¬ 
tion by a point in n d t c Z s r and velarization in /, while length was 
marked by a comma above the vowel. P. z retains the point. The 
Moravian Brethren adopted Hus’s system in the main and so secured 
its acceptance more generally, but they introduced modifications in 
their Bible of Kralice (1579-83). They preferred a looped / to a dotted 
one, and this has given P. 1 . The remaining points signified palataliza¬ 
tion; the Brethren preferred chevrons ( v ) to dots in some cases, and in 
others added commas (’): Cz. c n£ f s/t d. They allowed some double 
letters sporadically and used v y somewhat irregularly. All in all, 
however, they gave a powerful impetus to the use of the reformed 
spelling, and there radiated from it an influence over Poland into 
Lithuania and Latvia, as well as southward into Slovenia and Croatia. 
Consistency and analogy operated some improvements in Czech 
spelling in the nineteenth century. For example, g was reduced to a 
single vajue, and galilegsky gegj have become galilejsky jeji, while 
y au w were replaced by j ou v: dey obauivati/ MCz. dej obouvati. The 
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resulting phonetic accuracy is so great that it is convenient to use the 
Czech alphabet for most purposes of comparison between Slavonic 
languages, with only occasional recourse to a phonetic alphabet. 

Upon these principles Czechoslovak and Polish have reached the 
following solutions of the cruces of Slavonic spelling:—The palatals 
are Cz. c P. cz, Cz. £ P. z, Cz. s P. sz, Cz.P. c, P. dz dz,(OCz. sc) 
P. szcz (cf. Magyar cs=c zs=& s=X sz=s c <(cz=c). West Slavonic 
palatalization of dento-alveolars gives Cz. f P. rz, Cz. n P. «, Cz. t d 
P. c di, OCz. l/l MP. l/t. Followed by a vowel these palatals are 
written ni etc. in Polish, e.g. koA ‘horse’ G S. konia. In addition to 
these letters there are P. s z to indicate softenings of .t z. Both use 
ch [x] in the German sense, and Cz. h is a voiced fricative (<S 1 . g), 
whereas P. h is voiceless and frequently pronounced [x]- 

The development of vowel signs is rather more complex, since it 
covers developments within the historical record of the separate 
languages. In Mediaeval Polish and in Czech new quantities developed 
and sometimes led to closing of long vowels by way of diphthongs; 
quantity has wholly disappeared from Polish, and it is only the change 
of quality that is denoted. Hence P. 6 is [u], but was originally a 
lengthened 0; Cz. u is [u:] through OCz. uo, and is still long. An acute 
accent on a Czechoslovak vowel is a sign of its length: d e i 6 u y; 
Cz. e represents [je] or [’e]. The Slavonic‘mixed’ narrow vowel y is 
represented by P. y , and was so represented by Hus, though Cz. y has 
since become simply [i]. This is an example of specialization between 
two alternative symbols of the Roman alphabet. For most of the 
Middle Ages, however, i/j/y were interchangeable, and y was some¬ 
times dotted in the attempt to make a distinction. It was Hus who 
established the distinction of i and y for Czech in 1406; before that 
the sound y had been represented by ui (OCz. Buitsow Buistrice for 
Bydzov Bystfice), as in the Old Slovene of the Freising manuscripts, 
in accordance with OHG. ui= MHG. ii. The two weak jers had ceased 
to be vocalic before Czech or Polish documents arose, and so presented 
no alphabetic problem. 

The two nasal vowels had been replaced by simple vowels before 
the first Czechoslovak documentation, but nasalization has persisted 
in Polish. In the twelfth century they still preserved the Common 
Slavonic differences, though with a strong tendency to come together. 
In the Bull of 1136 SI. o q are represented by loosely approximate 
Roman spellings: an am en em un um 0 u e: Balowanz Dambnizia 
Deuentliz Lunciz Sodouo Chomesa Chrustov— Biaiowqs Dqbnica 
Dziewiqtlic Lqczyca Zqdowo Chumicza Chrzqstoiv. From approximately 
the values of nasal [a] and [a], the two nasals coalesced in a single 
sound which began to be written with strokes on either side or a 
through-stroke in the thirteenth century: Cabin (1253)= Cqbin, Kablou 
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(1285)= Kqblow. This letter took other forms, such as <p, and in the 
sixteenth century was a, as well as av au it. By this time a distinction 
of length had developed, and the short nasal vowel was denoted by e 
borrowed from the Mediaeval Latin alphabet, in which (=a. This led 
to placing a subscript iota beneath the apparently Greek long nasal 
(a), which was latinized as q. To the distinction of length connoted 
by q/q was added a distinction of quality: front/back, and at last the 
quantitative difference disappeared in the eighteenth century, leaving 
MP. q [ 5 ]/^ [f]. Thanks to the Polish practice a cedilla is used in 
Slavonic grammars as a sign of nasalization, and in Lithuanian as a 
sign of former nasalization. 

The Lithuanian and Latvian languages were spelt under the influ¬ 
ence first of Polish and German, then of Czech. The Lithuanian 
palatals are c s z dz (formerly cz sz z dz) and dental c dz. The former 
nasal vowels q$i u are now long simple vowels. L. i u are short vowels 
and e o iiy [i:] are long; a and e may be long or short. The diphthongs 
ie uo are written e u in older works, in which a hard 1 (/) may also be 
discerned. On the Lithuanian accents see section 22. In Latvian soft 
k g n l are distinguished by an apostrophe placed above or below; long 
vowels are indicated by a bar (a), and o stands for the diphthong uo.* 

Note. —The Slovak authorities now propose to introduce a reform of the 
spelling that will make it more phonetic and, incidentally, increase the difference 
to the eye between Slovak and Czech. According to the new system, softness 
before t will in all cases be indicated, so that the present ti di, for instance, 
will be written t’i d'i. This will permit the abolition of the letter y, the present ty, 
for instance, being written ti. Other points are the replacement of 6 by uo, and 
s by z when so pronounced. 


* See Encyclopedia Britannica, s.v. ‘Alphabet’; A. Leskien, Grammatik der 
altbulgarisclien ( altkirchenslavichen) Sprache (Heidelberg, 1909) and Litauisches 
Lesebuch (Heidelberg, 1919); 1. Taylor in Archiv fiir slavische Philologie, v. pp. 
191 ff.; J. Los, ‘Stosunek pisma do mowy’ in Krotka Gramatyka historyczna 
Jezyka Polskiego (Lwdw, 1927); J. Gebauer, Historicka Mluvnice Jazyka 
Ceskeho (Prague, 1894), i passim. On the transliteration of Russian see articles by 
W. A. Morison, N. B. jopson and C. B. in The Slavonic Review, Vols. xii and xiii. 



Chapter IV 

COMMON SLAVONIC AND 
OLD BULGARIAN 

A. SOUNDS 

22. Stress, Tone, Length. Old Bulgarian orthography does not 
suffice to show how the stress fell, or whether there were changes of 
musical pitch, or whether syllables varied in length. It is known that 
OB. o e u i represent originally short vowels, and that all others 
represent original long vowels or diphthongs; but it is not certain that 
in the ninth to eleventh centuries OB. o e were shorter than OB. a e. 
There is no distinction of quantity in Modern Bulgarian. The Greek 
tonic accents had become marks of stress; the circumflex was used in 
Old Bulgarian to denote palatalization of consonants, and the acute as 
a mark of stress was chiefly in use in Russia. In Modern Bulgarian 
the stress is free, and the same was probably true of Old Bulgarian. 
On the other hand, by comparing certain features of Russian, Modern 
Bulgarian, Czechoslovak, Slovene and Serbocroat, it becomes clear 
that Common Slavonic possessed free stress, musical tones (including 
a distinction between rising and falling long tones), and long and short 
quantities. 

Words are organized by varying the stream of outgoing breath 
either in energy of utterance (stress) or in musical pitch (tone) or in 
the length of particular syllables (quantity). Though in theory these 
are three different accidents of words, they are in practice mutually 
related. A stressed syllable has a higher tone and is absolutely longer 
than an unstressed syllable. Cz. stary ‘old’ (stressed short/unstressed 
long) has absolute proportions of about 5 : 4; so that the quantity 
ascribed to syllables is strictly relative. If the energy of stress is 
increased above a certain unit there is increasing difference in tone 
and quantity between the stressed syllable and the others; but every¬ 
thing then comes to depend on the stress, and tone and length cease 
to be formal elements of word-formation. This has happened in 
Russian and Modern Bulgarian. Under such circumstances tone arid 
length are more readily available for other uses throughout the 
sentence, such as expressing emotion. When the stress is relatively 
weak, as in Indo-European or Lithuanian or Common Slavonic, or 
when it is fixed, as in Czechoslovak upon the first syllable, conditions 
favour the retention of length and tone as evidently constituent parts 
of each word. But even so there must be stress. Unstressed tones are 
indifferent, and it is only under stress that distinctions appear. These 
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distinctions are latent in unstressed syllables, as may be seen when 
stress is, for any reason, attracted upon them. We know, for instance, 
that the infinitive ending -ti was intrinsically unstressed in Common 
Slavonic, but had a latent rising tone, since it had power to attract the 
stress from a previous falling tone. We can also discover latent stress 
by comparing one form with another; e.g., for the nom. sing. fern. 
Gk. -p we can compare Gk. Aipvp t<opu<pp so as to conclude that the 
latent tone of the p in the first word was acute or rising. 

Because of their interrelations both stress and tone are included 
under the one concept of accent. The word is sometimes used 
ambiguously or indifferently, and sometimes defined as 'stress 
accent’ or 'musical accent’; it hardly serves an independent purpose, 
but it does recognize the connection inevitably existing between 
stress and tone. 

Tone is also affected by quantity. A short quantity is assumed to be 
a unit of length, and therefore a short stressed element has a high 
tone, but no differentiation within it. A long syllable or vowel is 
assumed to have two units of length, and the tone may rise or fall from 
the first unit to the second (06/60). The interval may cover about five 
semitones. In Greek script the rise under stress of the short is equated 
to the rise within the vowel of a stressed long, and both receive an 
acute accent ('); the falling long is analysed as due to an initial rise and 
later fall (o'o) which gives for result the circumflex accent ( A ). In 
contracted words this is a matter of historical record: Homeric 
6 pdco/6poco becomes Attic Gk. 6pw. In transcribing Lithuanian, 
unfortunately, the Greek accents were applied to corresponding 
grammatical forms, so that Gk. impa-as ‘stepmother’ provided a 
visible parallel to L. merga mergos ‘maid’ (the acute accent being 
reserved for stressed longs). But mergos is pronounced with a rising 
tone, and L. nosis ‘nose’ has a falling tone, which is quite contrary to 
the facts of Greek, Slavonic and Indo-European. 

The free Slavonic accent is best exemplified in Russian, though it 
also occurs in Bulgarian, cd-Serbocroat and Cassubian. It may fall 
on any syllable; numbering from the end we have : R. 1 noga ‘foot’, 
2 terem ‘attic’, 3 stiskivat ‘compress’, 4 ukladyvajut ‘they pack up’, 
5 zadergivajutsja ‘(curtains) are drawn’, 6 vydvinuvsiesja ‘drawn out’, 
7 vospityvajusciesja ‘being educated’, 10 vylitografirovavsiesja ‘having 
been lithographed’. The accent is not constant as between related 
words (R. steklo ‘glass’, stekol'nyj ‘of glass’, steklysko ‘little glass’) or 
within the declension of a single word (R.N«S. sestra ‘sister’ NP. 
sestry GP. sester). In Russian the phenomenon known as akane, that 
is the reduction of a 0 e in unstressed syllables, shows two grades of 
reduction. The syllable immediately before the stressed syllable is 
middling in clearness and tone, and those further away are more 
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relaxed. Thus R. doroga ‘road’ /doroga ‘dear' are distinguished as 
[dar6gg]/[dsraga]. Final syllables of long words may have secondary 
stress. When we allow for rising and falling tone in long stressed 
syllables, we find that the Common Slavonic word must have been 
organized thus: 


(a) With rising tone (b) With falling tone 



It is because of this relative prominence of the pretonic and post¬ 
tonic syllables that the Slavonic accent-shifts have occurred. Syllables 
of middle stress and tone are not so unlike the lower portions of rising 
and falling tones as to preclude confusion due to a slight anticipation 
or retraction of the peak of intonation. Hence R. volk ‘wolf’ volki/ 
volkam shows the stress attracted to a following unstressed syllable 
with latent rising tone, while in sto- and kaj- Serbocroat the stress is 
attracted away from the last syllable of all words: R. zimd ‘winter’ 
ca- S. zima/sto-S. zima-. There is free accent in Sanskrit also, and, by 
a curious device, the Vedic texts are accented not by showing the 
stressed syllable but by marking the lower tone of the syllable 
immediately preceding ( anuddtta ) and the falling tone of the syllable 
following ( svarita ): Skr. ag-ni-na (stress on ni) ‘by fire’. It seems 
probable, therefore, that the Russian system represents not only 
Common Slavonic but also Indo-European practice. 

Greek submitted to a trisyllabic rule whereby the accent could fall 
only on one of the last three syllables, and then only according to 
quantity. Thus Greek evidence for Indo-European stress and intona¬ 
tion, invaluable for the final syllable, is untrustworthy elsewhere, as 
one may see on comparing Skr. bharamanas/ Gk. (pepopevo; ‘borne’. 
Classical Latin also depends on quantity. In pre-classical Latin, 
Irish, the Germanic languages, Magyar, etc., there is another type of 
accentuation which depends on a physiological consideration. During 
the utterance of a word there is a diminishing flow of breath from the 
lungs, so that end syllables are lower and more relaxed than any others. 
This is noted for long syllables in Vuk Karadzic’s accentuation of 
Serbocroat: in S . jelena (G P.) ‘of the deer’ there is only one high tone 
and stress accent, the first; the other two syllables are of indefinite 
tone and no stress, but are marked with falling intonation because of 
the lowering due to diminishing breath. Conversely, the same con¬ 
siderations make the first syllable of the word relatively clear and 
emphatic. If the stress elsewhere be weak, or in emphatic utterance, 
the first syllable is thus fitted to attract stress to itself. This has 
happened to West Slavonic, in Czechoslovak and Wendish, in historic 
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times (cf. Latvian); but the development is clearly later than the 
Common Slavonic period, because the law of strong and weak position 
of u i applies to these languages as much as to any other (see 
section 27). The initial stress has been attributed by some scholars to 
imitation of near-by German; but as it conforms to a general law of 
breath there seems no binding need to admit foreign influence. With 
primary initial stress Czechoslovak develops also secondary stresses, 
which often fall on the penultimate: Cz. nepovezu neobycejny 
pronaslzdovati. In the Wendish region these penultimate secondary 
accents increase in energy, and in Polish they become primary. In 
this way, Polish penultimate accentuation (cf. Welsh) is to be derived 
from an earlier West Slavonic initial stress still operative in Czecho¬ 
slovak (cf. Irish), but neither principle is Common Slavonic. 

With regard to the Baltic languages there are scholars who have 
heard two peaks in certain tones. While Leskien heard the first vowel 
of L. buias 'manner’ as steadily rising, Sievers ( Grundziige der 
Phonetik, 5th ed., para. 607) explained it as rising slightly, falling, and 
finally rising to a peak (/s/). L. arti ‘to plough’ (long falling tone) 
corresponds to Latv. art, which Endzelin described as beginning clear 
and loud, then interrupted by a glottal stop or relaxing of breath, then 
ending abruptly (\. /\ orN/\). The facts are uncertain, but if true 
they offer a hope of accounting for the peculiar intonation-shift of 
Lithuanian. It is not from a high-toned syllable to a middle-toned one 
as in Slavonic, but within the syllable itself, in such a way that the 
rising stress has become falling and the falling rising; that is, 06 has 
become do, and do has become 00. This would be more easily under¬ 
stood if the lower element had its own peak. 

The evidence concerning accent is evidently defective, and it is not 
feasible to do more than indicate the origins of intonation in general 
terms together with some historical principles of wide application. 
One may learn the original stress from Sanskrit, but nothing about 
tone; from Greek one may learn much about stress and tone, but only 
on the last syllable; from Lithuanian one mav learn about stress, but 
only the converse of the original tone; from Russian and Bulgarian 
about stress, but not tone; from Serbocroat and Slovene about stress 
and tone, but only after discounting their characteristic accent-shifts. 
The process by which acutes change to circumflexes and vice versa is 
known as metatony. 

Original long vowels have a rising intonation in Slavonic: S. brat -a 
R. brat -a ‘brother’ cf. Skr. bhrdtr. Final -a of the feminine a-stems 
stands for an original long vowel, and so has a rising intonation which 
attracts the stress under certain conditions. The rising stress also 
occurs in Slavonic with short vowels functionally lengthened, and 
with original long diphthongs (as *-ei in infinitives in -ti and in loc. 
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sing. OB. nosti, ca- S. noci R. tioci ‘night’). The falling tone appears 
in original short diphthongs, as S. cvijet OB. cvetu ‘flower’, S. zuba 
‘tooth’ (G S.) (diphthong *om, Gk. yopcpos 'nail’ Skr . jdmbha-), and as 
a result of contraction, as GS. -a L. -0 <(IE. *dd </*-o-ed, L S. -e < 1 E. 
*-o-i (OB. meste ‘in a place’, cf. Gk. ‘Itrfipoi oIkoi ‘at home’ oIkoi 
'houses’). This agrees with the Greek account of the circumflex as 
being due to a combination of rising-falling tones. 

One principle of Slavonic accent-shift is connected with the names 
of Fortunatov and de Saussure. It is: An original falling tone or a tone 
that became (by metatony) falling in early Slavonic times yields its 
stress to a following syllable if this be of a rising tone. An original 
short syllable behaves in this respect like a falling syllable. The law 
affects Lithuanian also, as L. barzdq (AS.) ‘beard’ (with falling tone 
on the root syllable) j barzda (with stress attracted to the rising tone; the 
-a represents an original -*ri), R. borodu (AS.)/boroda , CS 1 . *bordo/ 
*b6rdd. This was due to a shift from one peak to another. In the acc. 
sing, the falling stress was followed by a (latently) falling unstressed 
syllable (A:—),so that there was no second peak; but in the nominative 
(A: /) became (—:/). The loc. sing. *-6i and nom. pi. *-oi differed in 
accentuation; this gave different results when the diphthong became 
a monophthong in the Middle Proto-Slavonic period: the rising 
accent gave -i, the falling gave -e. 

In words falling within the tort-formula there were two possible 
accentuations which have left different results in Russian, Czecho¬ 
slovak and Serbocroat. In Common Slavonic these words had o/e-\- 
r/l between consonants: as CS 1 . *vorna ‘crow’ *berza ‘birch’ *v6rnu 
‘raven’ *dervo ‘tree’ [cf. L. varna berzas /vafnas dervq (AS.) —always 
remembering that the Lithuanian accent means the exact opposite of 
the Slavonic as to tone]. Analysing the long Slavonic vowels as double 
units we find here opposed 06/60. In Russian two syllables arise in 
these cases (tort Storot), and the syllables receive stress accents 
corresponding to the units of the original long: R. vorona bereza/voron 
derevo. In Czechoslovak the difference, is expressed in length: 06 y*o 
60 >*o, Cz. vrana bnza/vran* drevo. In Serbocroat the rising tone has 
become a short falling tone, and the falling tone remains a long falling 
tone, in conformity with the law eliminating all original rising tones 
from the language: (ekavski) S. vrana breza/vrdn drevo. Thus the 
results in Czechoslovak and in Serbocroat are opposed as to length, 
since the original rising tone gives Cz. long/S. short, and the original 
falling tone gives Cz. short/S. long; but the fact is that Czechoslovak 
records an effect of quantity only, and Serbocroat primarily one of 
intonation. The principle of course worked outside the /ort-formula 

* This word is only found in literature. The ordinary form is havran, with a 
prefix found elsewhere in Slavonic. 
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(CS 1 *byti/duchu cf. L. buti/dausos fem. pi., Cz. byti/duch S. b'iti/duh 
'to be’/'spirit’). In this case, however, there is no appeal to Russian 
for controlling evidence. 

23. Vowel system. The Slavonic vowels were distinguished in 
quantity (long/short) and in quality (hard/soft): 

Long: a e y u i o ^ hard: a 0 y u d 0 

short: 0 e u i soft: e e i l q 

The vowels u l were extra-short or ‘fugitive’. Counting from the end, 
each odd one in consecutive syllables was in weak position and did 
little more than help to express the hard or soft quality of the previous 
consonant; each even one was in stronger position, and tended to 
develop into a full vowel. Weak or strong, they served, along with the 
other vowels, to separate consonants in such a way that Common 
Slavonic and Old Bulgarian were characterized by a regular alternation 
of consonants and vowels. Since they were frequently found at the 
end of words, all Old Bulgarian words ended in a vowel. Their 
disappearance in some circumstances in the course of the history of 
the separate languages has led to new consonant-groups, which have 
usually suffered assimilative changes or fresh reduction to single 
consonants, and their loss has led to the numerous final consonants 
of the modern languages. Their action is so distinctive that it is 
convenient to treat them always together, and to adopt the term jers 
(from R. er/er) to cover them both. 

Length is deemed to have been a feature of Common Slavonic 
because it is a sum of inferences from the history of the modern 
languages. Proto-Slavonic diphthongs were eliminated in the Middle 
Proto-Slavonic period (see sect. 14). The two nasal vowels result from 
diphthongs in which the second element was a nasal sonant ( n/m ). 

The distinction between ‘hard’ and ‘soft’ is purely Slavonic, but 
most important for linguistic history and for the structure of the 
present-day languages. It is almost only in South Slavonic that it has 
to a large extent been lost. The ‘hard’ consonant is the velar, dental or 
labial in its normal enunciation; the ‘soft’ consonant is the velar, 
dental or labial followed by a palatal off-glide, and implying a follow¬ 
ing vowel of the ‘soft’ series, with a palatal on-glide. Palatal consonants 
were originally ‘softened’ forms of velars, and so classed as ‘soft’ and 
requiring soft vowels to follow. But at various stages in Slavonic 
history the palatal consonant has absorbed the whole of the glide, 
with the result that a hard vowel follows, and the palatal is, in this 
sense, ‘hardened’. In Russian, for instance, c s i c were all originally 
soft, but now only c remains soft. 

From the standpoint of their formation in the mouth soft vowels 
are front (or palatal), and hard vowels are back (or velar). SI. y is a 
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'mixed’ vowel [*], since it is formed partly like u and partly like z; but 
it behaves like a hard vowel. 

The antithesis ‘front/back’ played a great part in the organization 
of Indo-European. It takes the fundamental form of three alternative 
vocalizations of any given root: e/o/O {zero). This is well exemplified 
in Greek: ix« 'have, hold’/oxos 'container, chariot’/iaxov ‘held’, 
representing IE. *segh-/*sogh-/*-sgk-. The e-grade generally marked 
imperfect tenses, the zero-grade denoted the aorist, and the o-grade 
served to make perfect tenses, deverbal nouns and, after them, denomi¬ 
native verbs. The vocalizations take various forms in consequence 
of lengthening or the adding of semivowels or sonants to make 
diphthongs. In the case of diphthongs the zero-grade appears as 
vocalic, since the second element persists when there is no e/o 
present: Gk. AEtTrco/AeXonToc/eXiTrov ‘leave’ includes the semivowel i and 
represents an alternation ei/oi/i. The vowel a does not enter into 
these morphological alternations, which include the series: e/o/O, 
e/o/d, ei/oi/i, eu/ou/u, er/or/r, el/ol/l, en/on/n, em/om/m, we/wo/u, 
re/ro/r. 

It is characteristic of Slavonic to have retained the ancient principle 
of vowel-alternation and to have made a totally different application 
of it. The historical development of Slavonic vowels ruined the 
symmetry of the Indo-European system. Those listed became 
e/o/O, i/a/o or -, i/e or i/i, u or ov/u or ov/u, etc. The loss of the 
perfect and the application of present meanings to aorist stems dam¬ 
aged the system on the side of semantics. The consequences of vowel 
alternation, however, remain embedded in Slavonic vocabulary, 
particularly as affecting verbs and verbal nouns: R. beru/brat ‘take’/ 
-bor ‘taking’, nesti ‘bear’/ hoska ‘bearing’, nosit ‘bear’ (iterative), 
slovo ‘word’ <(*kleu-/slava ‘glory’ \*klow-, stai ‘become, begin’ 
</*stha- /stojat ‘stand’ [*sth.3-, etc. To these have to be added purely 
Slavonic correspondences, such as the lengthening of vowels in the 
stem of iterative verbs: R. vynosit ‘endure, carry out ' /vynasivat 
‘wear out (clothes)’, uchodit ‘go ■a.w&y’/uchdzivat ‘flirt with’ (a <*o). 
Such words form related groups in all Slavonic languages without 
conforming to the old strict formula. 

24. Oral Vowels and Diphthongs. A (). IE. a o BS 1 . *a; BS 1 . *a 
L. o izo'Latv. OPr. a SI. a, BS 1 . *a L.Latv.OPr. a SI. o; IE. a >L. a/- 
Sl. 0/-. 

IE. *mate{r) L. mote ‘wife’ Latv. mate CSl.OB. mati R. mat 
‘mother’ (Gk. ini T rip Lat. mater)’, 

IE. *do- L. duoti ‘give’ OPr. dat CSl.OB. dati R . dat ‘give’ 
(Gk. 6 ( 5 cop Lat. do)\ 

IE. *ak- L. asls ‘axle’ CSl.OB. osi R. os ‘axle’ (Gk. a^cov 
Lat. axis)-. 
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IE. *to(d) L. tas (masc.) 'that’ OPr. s-ta (neut,) CSl.OB.R. to 
(Gk. to); 

IE. *sthstos L. statvti ‘place’ CSl.OB, stojati R. stojai ‘stand’ 
(Gk. cttcctos); 

IE. *dhughater L. dukte ‘daughter’ CS 1 . *dukti f*duii OB. 
diisti MB. dasterja R. doc' ‘daughter’ P. corka Cz. dcera S. kct 
K *dci (Gk. Ovycrrrip). 

The pronunciation of SI. o is usually very open [o]. In Polabe and 
the Pomeranian dialects it is still further opened to d (cf. Eng. 
follow /fall): Slovak plietol/ Polabe plital ‘plaited’. Though this a is of 
secondary origin, the sound & is the mid-point phonetically between 
a and o[d], and must be passed when either sound passes into the other 
under the full tension of a stressed syllable. So we must take it into 
account in the series R. gorod ‘city’ P. grod/Cz. hrad and in the 
development of Pomeranian ( Staro)gard to Polabe gord. An unstressed 
relaxed a coincides with a relaxed o in the Russian akaiie. The 
distinction between a/o is, in Slavonic, purely due to original quantity, 
whereas the Baltic languages are somewhat discrepant in their 
evolution, having admitted also the qualitative criterion. IE. a is 
treated like IE. d in the few cases in which it survives. When lost, its 
disappearance may cause a circumflex tone to become acute: IE. 
*-am- f CS 1 . -o-. 

OB. roka ‘hand’ (nom.) roko (voc.) reflects the distinction between 
IE. -a/-d. L. nom. ranka (instead of *rankd) is due to the shortening of 
final vowels which have a rising tone. VS. ranka. 

IE. at oi ;>L. at ie Proto-Sl. *oi > # ce >CS 1 . e, final e or i, IE. ai > 
CS 1 . e; IE. au ou >L. au Proto-Sl. *ou SCSI, u, IE. ou >CS 1 . u. 

L. ai was formerly in more extensive use, as may be seen from 
Finnish loanwords like paimen L. piemud ‘shepherd’. There may have 
been Slavonic influence in the development ai fie (see Senn, Slavonic 
Yearbook, xx, 1941). The older position with regard to IE. at oi was 
L. aj’/Sl. *oi. Examples are L. snaigald ‘snowflake’ sniegas ‘snow’/' 
CSl.OB. snegu, L. tie (NA FD) ‘those’/CSl.OB. te. For the Slavonic 
development see section 14. It depends to a certain extent on intona¬ 
tion: at the end of the word the falling tone is represented by e and 
the rising tone by i: OB. ti vlci ‘those wolves’, cf. Homeric to! Xukoi 
(NPM), Gk. oIkoi/oikoi ‘at home’ (L SM) OB. vice; OB. beri berele 
‘take’ (imperatives) Gk. cpepoi; tpepoiTE. IE. ai occurs in *g ,L ’endi (DL 5 F 
of *g w ena ‘woman’) OB. zene. The reduction of these diphthongs to 
monophthongs of the palatal type gave rise to the second Slavonic 
palatalization (section 38). Examples of the diphthongs in u: L. raudas 
‘red’ rauda ‘redness’ CSl.OB. ruda R. ruda ‘ore’, L. ausls ‘ear’ R. 
ucho (cf. Lat. ruber rufus, auris), OB. synu (L SM) ou (Skr. siinau) 
‘son’. 
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The back vowel o changes to the corresponding front vowel (e) 
when preceded by a palatal glide: thus YSF. dust 'soul’ corresponds to 
ieno ‘woman’ (.*-&, and je takes the place of older *jo(d) Skr. yad. The 
diphthongs in i develop as *joi >*jei )>CS 1 . 0 B. ji (N PM) and *jaij> 
*joi >CS 1 . 0 B. ji. 

When o is lengthened it becomes a and when weakened it may 
apparently become u: OB. tvoriti 'create’/tvari ‘creation, creature’ 
tvarati ‘form’; OB. togda/tiigda, ‘then’. 

25. E. IE. e >L. e [e:] CSl.OB. e, R. e, Ruth, i i, P. e 'a (Polabe 
e a o ), Cz. e e 2, Slov. e, usually [ej, S. ( i)je i e, MB. e (WB. e EB. 
e/ja)\ IE. e j>L. e [ae] CSl.OB. e, R. e e [jo] 0- init. in some cases, 
P. e 'o, Cz.S.MB. e. 

IE. *dhe- L. deli ‘put, lay’ CSl.OB. deti R. det (formerly spelt 
dei); 

IE. *wera R. vera ‘faith’ Ruth, vira P. wiara Cz. vira S. 
vjera vira vera; 

IE. *wegho L. vezit ‘convey’ CSl.OB. vezo R. vezii vez, 
P. wiozq wieziesz\ R. odin ‘one’ ozero ‘lake’ Cz . jedeti jezero. 

Since 1917 R. i/e have been written with the one letter e. When 
stressed it represents a relatively short e preceded by a palatal glide: 
open [e] when followed by a hard consonant, close [e] when followed 
by a soft consonant. Another letter is required to denote e without 
palatal on-glide, viz. a. The two vowels (e e) have been pronounced 
identically for many centuries, but evidence of their original difference 
is seen in the fact that only e can give e before a hard consonant (apart 
from examples due to analogy) or o initially. In Polish e may appear 
as ia and e as io. Cz. e/e differ as [je]/[e], and the former when long 
has given a diphthong ie which has ended in i, cf. Ruth, i S. ije i. 
CS 1 . e was certainly soft, and had a palatal on-glide; its quality was 
probably short and open [e]. The fact that in Glagolitic script no 
distinction was made between e and ja suggests either that i had a more 
open pronunciation than e, viz. a, preceded by a glide, or that e had a 
double value as in Modern East Bulgarian. Whether e was longer than 
e in Old Bulgarian is not certain, but it must have been so in Common 
Slavonic. Its value would thus seem to have been ja, with a tendency 
to become ja, and a after a palatal consonant. On the other hand, 
Sachmatov argued that CS 1 . e was long and closed like Lithuanian e, 
though his conclusions are not widely accepted. In Proto-Slavonic, 
e </e differed from e (*ce <*oi ai, since it had a different effect upon 
velar consonants in contact. The identification of the two e’s must 
have been one of the last developments of the Middle Proto-Slavonic 
period. The later development of e is most plausibly based on a diph¬ 
thongal pronunciation ie deriving from the CS 1 . monophthong e: from 
ie come the pronunciations in je, while ie develop S. ije i Cz.Ruth. t. 
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IE. ej yh. ej CSl.OB. ij; IE. ew )ow )>L. av CSl.OB. ov. 

IE. *trejes CSl.OB. trije 'three’ (Gk. Tpets); 

IE. *wejo L. vejii ‘drive, twist’ CSl.OB. vijq R. vju ‘twist’; 

IE. *nezvos CSl.OB. novii ‘new’ (Gk. veos/Lat. novus). L. 
naujas <y*neujos/ OPr. nava- <^*newn-. 

These are not diphthongs, since the j w belong to the following 
syllable, but the effect is similar to that in the diphthongs ei ou. In the 
first case j/i serve to close e to i, and in the second w/u, being back 
sounds, attract the front vowel e into the corresponding place among 
back vowels. 

IE. eiy L. ei ie CSl.OB. i; IE. ou eu )>L. au CSl.OB. u/ju. SI. u 
may take the place of an expected ju (*pleivo yplovo : : *pleutei > 
pluti, not *pluti) because of analogy. Goth, iu L. au SI .ju. 

IE *gheima L. ziema CSl.OB. zima R. zima ‘winter’ (Gk. x e *Pa 
Lat. hiems, cf. Hima-laya); 

IE. *ei- L. eiti CSl.OB. iti ‘go’ (Gk. eTui Lat. ire); 

IE. *bheudho Goth, biuda L. baudziii ‘punish’ CSl.OB. bludo 
R. bljudu ‘observe’ (Gk. rrtuOoaca); 

Goth, piuda L. tauta ‘folk’ OR. Cud ‘Estonians’. 

After a palatal, e became a: R. stojai ‘stand’ sly sat ‘hear’ ( <(-eti). 
At the beginning of words the palatal on-glide became virtually a 
consonant, so that initial eyja: OB. jadu ‘ate’ P*ed- (pf. stem, cf. 
Lat. edi). SI. e weakens to i: OB. mineti ‘think’/Gk. usvos Lat. mens. 
Final -e )>CS 1 . 0 B. -i in IE. *mdte(r) CSl.OB. mati R. mat ‘mother’; 
cf. IE. *dhughater ‘daughter’ OB. dusti. 

26. 0 I. IE. u >L. u CSl.OB. y; IE. f> L. y CSl.OB. i. 

IE. *sunus L. suniis CSl.OB. synu R. syn ‘son’; 

IE. *dhumos L. dumai (pi.) CSl.OB. dymu R. dym ‘smoke’ 
(Gk. 9 up.os Lat. fumus ); 

IE. *g w iwos L. gyvas CSl.OB. zivu R. ziv ‘alive’. 

L. y is long i [i:]. SI. y [i] is defined by John Hus (1406): ‘ponendo 
principium linguae sub inferioribus dentibus et in medio elevando 
linguam per modum circuli’. The lips are unrounded and form a 
fissure opening as if for i, but the back of the tongue shapes the mouth 
cavity as if for u; the vowel is thus one of the ‘mixed’ (back-front) 
order. The early approximate spellings recognized these two elements. 
The Latin rendering was by ui ( Buistrice ), adopted from the Old High 
German ui=ii. After a labial consonant the vowel sounds almost as a 
diphthong, since the M-element is reinforced by the labial. The 
Glagolitic and Cyrillic spellings recognized one element as i, but did 
not identify the other with u; in them it was represented by the hard 
jer (ii), which may have resembled the [a] in Eng. but, an obscure 
relaxed short vowel pronounced a little behind the middle of the 
mouth cavity. This Slavonic vowel developed during the Middle 
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Proto-Slavonic period, remaining (with differing values) in Russian 
and Polish. It was alive in the Czech of Hus, and so has a place in his 
spelling; later it became equivalent to i, as it is in Slovene, Serbocroat 
and Modern Bulgarian. In Ruthenian the vowel « (transliterated y) is 
described as a closed e [e] as in Germ, geht Fr. ete, and so differs from 
i and i [ji]. To English ears it sounds like the [i] of milk. 

OB. krai ‘district’ corresponds to CS 1 . *kraji {-ji <( *-jti '*-jos), and 
OB. i(£e) to CS 1 . *ji-. As, after another Vowel, there must have been a 
palatal on-glide in the Old Bulgarian i, and its pronunciation may have 
been jiji, it is generally convenient so to transcribe it. 

CSl.OB. y also arises from the denasalization of certain flexions 
{*ont *unt *on *un)\ CSl.OB. i derives from diphthongs in *ei *oi *ai 
and from palatalized forms of them, as well as being the soft alternative 
for hard g; CSl.OB. u derives wholly from diphthongs ( *au *ou *eu). 

27. U I ( the Jers). IE. d, L. u, CS 1 . u, OB. k o -, R. o -, P.Cz. e -, 
Slov. a/e -, S. a -, MB. d -; IE. i, L. i, CS 1 . i, OB. i e,R. e '-, P. e 
Cz. e -, Slov. a/e -, S. a -, MB. d/e/-. 

IE. *swepnos/supnos L. sapnas sapnis CSl.OB. stinu ‘sleep, 
dream’ R. son (pi. sny) P.Cz. sen Slov. sen [sAn] S. sdn MB. sdn 
(Gk. u-ttvos Lat. somnus)\ 

IE. *muskos L. miisos (FP) ‘mould’ CSl.OB. muchu 'moss’ 
R. moch P. meek Cz. meek Slov. mah S. mahovina MB. mack 
(Lat. muscus); 

IE. *dejen- *dein- *din- L. diena CSl.OB. dini ‘day’ R. den 
(pi. dm) P. dzieri Slov.S. dan MB. den; 

IE. *liptos L. llpti ‘stick, adhere’ CSl.OB. lipnoti (Gk. AIttos); 
CSl.OB. livu ‘lion’ R. lev P. lew Cz. lev Slov. lev S. lav MB. lev 
(Gk. Aecov Lat. leo); 

CSl.OB. lubuvi (acc.) ‘love’ R. ljubov S. ljubav MB. ljubov. 

It is difficult to fix the values of these sounds in Old Bulgarian, since 
usage was fluctuating. The only certainty is that the inventors of both 
alphabets thought these sounds unlike any Greek u or i, and so 
requiring a new pair of signs (Cyrillic t. fc). For Common Slavonic it is 
fairly certain that their value, as descendants of IE. u i, must have 
been of the nature of extra-short u i. When jers result from the shorten¬ 
ing of o e (see above), they may not have had the same timbre as 
original u i. Furthermore, the jers had strong and weak variants. They 
were weak in final position, in initial syllables follpwed by syllables 
with full vowels, and at each second jer from the last in consecutive 
syllables; in other positions the jers were strong (though still extra¬ 
short, dull vowels). A jer was strong also when its disappearance would 
leave a difficult group of consonants. When strong a jer becomes a 
vowel in the modem languages; when weak it disappeared. The jers 
in roman letters are strong in the following list: sunu dini dinisi Sivici 
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sivtcimi sti-sividmi Cz. sen ‘sleep’ den ‘day’ dues ‘today’ svec ‘cobbler’ 
sevcem OCz. s-sevcem. When a weak i disappeared the preceding 
consonant was palatalized in Russian and Polish (OB. kosti ‘bone’ 
R. kost P. kosc), but it is hard in Czech (kost) and South Slavonic 
(Slov.S. kdst MB. kost). Before u the consonant was normal, so that the 
loss of the jer left it unmodified'. The ‘hardening’ of i was complete 
when Serbian documentation began in the twelfth century, so that 
Serbian scribes used only one sign (b) for both jers, and sometimes 
doubled it to represent strong position. 

The values which would satisfy the modern developments are [a] 
and [‘a] or [a], as in Eng. but the [bAtda]. These are obscure relaxed 
vowels pronounced in the middle of the mouth, the one slightly more 
to the back than the other; in a ‘broad’ phonetic transcription they 
may both be represented by [a]. (The English front dull vowel lacks 
the palatal on-glide which was certainly present in Common Slavonic, 
though lost in the southern languages.) Another dull vowel is [e] as in 
Eng. about , to pronounce which the jaw is slightly lowered and the 
arch of the tongue is precisely central. In Modern Bulgarian' ii i came 
together in the middle position as a, which is occasionally opened as 
a, and is so always in Serbocroat. In Slovene a is a normal develop¬ 
ment, but also e [a]. In West Slavonic [a] and fa] came together in 
the forward position [a], and developed from there to the forward 
vowel e, with palatal on-glide in Polish and Slovak, but not in Czech. 
In Russian thejerr continued to be distinguished as back/front vowels, 
and so developed into the open vowels o/e respectively; when they 
disappeared they became - that is, u disappeared entirely and i 
remained as a palatal quality in the preceding consonant. It is clear 
from the transliterations by Constantine Porphyrogenitus (see section 
82) that the Russians had reached this solution by the middle of the 
tenth century. In reading Church Slavonic, Russians gave the values 
o/e to the jers as written except when final, and so many words can be 
recognized as of clerical origin by o/e where the Russian colloquial 
would have no vowel. 

In Old Bulgarian the jers are found in a transitional stage, (i) After 
the sibilants / % st id c c dz— z and after r the soft i is often replaced 
by the hard u: Hdu/sudii ‘having gone’ prisilu /prisiila ‘having come’, 
(ii) In strong position u/i sometimes became o/e as in modern dialects 
of south-west Bulgaria: si/se ‘this’ rabo-tu ‘this slave' /rabii rodo-sl 
‘this race’/ rodu dinesi ‘today ’/dini crkovi/ crkuvi ‘church’ ko vine ‘to 
me’/ku dozd.il/diizdi ‘rain’ ploti/pluti ‘flesh’. In the declension of the 
i- and u-stems ejo appear frequently instead of the expected iju in the 
endings -emi -emu -echu/-omi -omit -ochu, but this is due to substitution 
of forms from the 70/0-stems (-emi -emu/-omi -omu) and analogical 
extension to -.echii/-ochu, rather than to a development of iju. It takes 
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place sometimes in weak position, (iii) The jers are frequently lost. 
This occurred in Common Slavonic in the combinations s-n z-n, as 
OB. desnu ‘right’/L. desine. So also p(i)sana ‘written’ k(ii)to ‘who’ 
m(u)nogo ‘much’ t(i)?na ‘darkness’ v(i)si ‘all’ (pi.). In Russian the loss of 
soft/er was much later than in Old Bulgarian, (iv) Interchange of the 
jers. The hardening of the sibilants and r during the Old Bulgarian 
period was a contributory cause to this interchange, but it could be 
effected by the influence of a labial consonant, a preceding or following 
vowel, and not only in weak position but also in strong position. 
Examples are time/tuma ‘darkness’ vu nasu ‘in us’/wi tebe ‘in thee’ 
biratijburati ‘take’ vizi-/visit-ivusu- / vuzi- ‘up’ dibri/debri/ditbri 
‘glen’ sodlbajsoduba ‘judgment’ jesmi/jesmu ‘am’. The practice of 
each principal codex differs upon these points. 

CS 1 . it derives also from Proto-Sl. final *-un, and from *-on j>*-un: 
IE. *sunum y*sunun y*sunu >CS 1 . 0 B. synu (acc.) ‘son’, IE. *tokom > 
*tokon y*tokun y*toku >CSl,OB. toku R. tok ‘flow’. It is also found 
alternating with 0: OB. togda/tiigda ‘then’, and in some cases 
represents, or may represent, IE. *m. 

CS 1 . i derives also from Proto-Sl. final in: IE. *noktin CS 1 . 
*nokti *noti OB. nosti (acc. sg.) R. noc' ‘night’ L. nakti). It serves for 
weak forms of roots in e: O.B. mineti ‘think’/Lat. mens; and before j 
beginning the next syllable IE. e>CSl. i: IE. *trejes CSl.OB. trlje 
‘three’. It is also the palatal that arises from u after / or palatal on- 
glide: Proto-Sl. *otiko *otiku CSl.OB. otici R. otec ‘father’ (Gk. 6rrra), 
ASM. of/o-stems *-jom *-jon *~ju *-ji OB. meet ‘sword’ krai ( — krajt) 
‘country’. Initially or after a vowel the palatal glide becomes a full 
consonant/, which combines with i to give OB. i (krajt y OB. krai, 
*nmen(t)y*inmen(t)' *jim$y OB. ime ‘name’); another treatment is 
shown by Cz. jmeno, where the i is treated as a normal weak semi¬ 
vowel. 

28. Nasal Diphthongs and Nasal Sonants. IE. ant an ana om on, 
CSl.OB. o. R. u, P. q p, Cz. u ou, Slov. o, S. w MB. a; IE. em en, 
CSl.OB. R . ja, P. q Cz. e e i a a ja, Slov. e, S. e, MB. e; IE. m n 
CS 1 . ^ (but in some cases u). 

IE. *anatis L. antis ‘duck’ CSl.OB. pty OR. utovi MR. utka\ 

IE. *ang- L. anga ‘aperture’ CSl.OB. oglu ‘corner R. ugol 
Cz-. uhel Slov. ogel S. iigao MB. dgat (Lat. angulus); 

IE. *anghust- L. ahkstas ‘narrow’ CSl.OB. pzuku R. uzkij 
P. wqski Cz. tizky Slov. ozek S. iizak (Lat. angustus); 

IE. *gombhos L. zaihbas ‘edge’ CSl.OB. zobu ‘tooth’ R. zub 
P. zqb Cz. zub Slov. sob S. zub MB. zdb (Gk. yompos ‘nail’ Skr. 
jdmbhas ‘tooth’ Albanian dhemp ‘tooth’); 

IE. *penk K e *pente L. penki ‘five’ CSl.OB. pgti R. pjat P. pipe. 
Cz. pet Slov. S. pet MB. pet (Gk. ttcvts Skr. paiica ); 
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IE. *dekmt L. desimt ‘ten’ CSl.OB. desqti R. desjat P. dziesiqc 
Cz. deset Slov. deset S. deset MB. deset (Gk. Sekcx Lat. decern 
Arm. tasn Skr. dapa)\ 

IE. *kmtom L. simtas CSl.OB. suto 'hundred’ R. sto. 

In pronouncing m n there is a stoppage of the air-passage through 
the mouth, either by closing the lips or by raising the tongue to the 
teeth, but the breath passes freely through the nose because the 
uvula has been lowered. These sounds are therefore uninterrupted, 
and can stand by themselves as vowels do. In this usage they 
are sonants ( m n) and make syllables, as in Eng. London seven 
atom solemn (rapidly pronounced). The mouth-stoppage makes 
them narrower than the oral vowels, and so they combine with a 
preceding vowel to make a diphthong when a consonant follows. 
M n have also a purely consonantal value when initial of a word or 
syllable. 

The uvula may be little depressed or much depressed (see section 
14). When little or normally depressed all sorts of nasal diphthongs 
and vowels are possible, but when much depressed the uvula makes a 
stop at the back of the mouth for all but the most open nasal vowels. 
That is the case with Slavonic. Though all nasals must have been 
possible at an early period in Proto-Slavonic, there came to be 
increasing depression of the uvula so that in Common Slavonic only 
two vowels remained in this category (o q, with soft forms jo jq). 
Narrower vowels had to be widened to the measure of these nasals if 
they were to survive as nasals; in final positions (see section 31) this 
did not occur, and the vowels were denasalized. Germanic ung/ing 
gave CS 1 . o/q under this compulsion. In some Old Bulgarian manu¬ 
scripts e is found in place of q, which may be evidence (along with 
R .ja) that the pronunciation of the front nasal was very open, approxi¬ 
mately nasal a. It must have been the same with the back nasal 
(approximately nasal a). The o for u in certain Old Bulgarian forms 
(noditi/nuditi ‘constrain’ gnosatijgnusati ‘abominate’) is supposed to 
be due to the preceding nasal. O is found for 0 in the work of a scribe 
who pronounced nasals lightly. In Russian the nasal vowels were 
alive in the ninth century when Scandinavian loanwords were 
adopted ( varingr R. varjdg ‘Varangian’, sund OR. Sud, R. pud cf. Eng. 
‘pound’), since the vowels in these words developed like the Slavonic 
nasals in Russian. In Polish of the twelfth century there were two 
nasal vowels of very open timbre, which came together as one in the 
thirteenth century, and thereafter developed differences of quantity 
whieh led at last to differences of quality (P. q q —see section 142). 
After the Polish nasal vowel a nasal consonant intrudes itself before 
some following consonants: P. rqka ‘hand’ is pronounced [renkaj and 
dqb ‘oak’ [damp]; but wqski ‘narrow’ [v 5 ski]. 
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In the modern Slavonic languages other than Polish the nasal 
resonance has disappeared from these vowels, and o has suffered 
closure to Slov. 0 R.Cz.S. u MB. d. A nasal consonant or resonance 
tends to narrow the timbre of a vowel, and so, when the uvula is much 
depressed, to eliminate the nasality, unless a phonetic reaction occurs. 

Final nasals are discussed later (see section 31). 

29. Liquid Diphthongs and Sonants, (a) Tort. CS 1 . *tort R. torot 
P.Wend. trot Polabe tort Cz.Slov.S.OB.MB. trat; CS 1 . *tolt R. tolot 
P.Wend. tlot Polabe tlat Cz.Slk.Slov.S.OB.MB. tlat; CS 1 . *tert 

R. teret P.Wend. *tret Polabe trit Cz.Slov.S.OB.MB. forms based on 
tret; CS 1 . *telt R. telet or, more often, tolot P.Wend. tlet CzSlk.Slov. 

S. OB.MB. forms based on tlet. 

CS 1 . *gdrdu R. gorod ‘town’ P. grod Pomeranian (Staro)gard 
Polabe gord Cz. hrad Slov.S.OB.MB. grad (S. grad) OB. gradu; 

CS 1 . *gorchu R. goroch ‘peas’ P. groch Cz. hrach Slov. grdh 
ca- S. grdh sto- S. grdh OB. grachu MB. grach; 

CS 1 . *korva R. korova ‘cow’ P. krowa (dial .)karw ‘old ox’ 
Karwin Cz. krava S. krava; 

CS 1 . *soldu R. solod ‘malt’ P. slod Cz. slad S. slad; 

CS 1 . *g 6 ldu R. golod ‘hunger’ P. glod Polabe glad Cz. hlad 
S. glad; 

CS 1 . *solma R. soloma ‘straw’ P. sloma Polabe slama Cz. slama 
S. slama; 

R. korof' king’ P. krol Cz. krai S. kralj OB. krall; 

CS 1 . *bergu R. her eg ‘bank’ P. brzeg Polabe brig Cz. breh S. 
brijeg; 

CS 1 . *berza R. bereza ‘birch’ P. brzoza Polabe breza Cz. briza 
S. breza (e for je after r); 

CS 1 . *melko R. moloko ‘milk’ P. mleko Polabe mlaka (gen.) 
Cz. mleko S. mlijeko; 

CS 1 . *zelza ‘gland’ R. zeleza Cz. &leza OB. zleza. 

On the effect of intonation see section 22. When the tone fell from a 
peak at the beginning of the syllable it gave rise to stress on the first 
of the two Russian syllables and falling tone in Serbocroat; shortening 
occurred in Czechoslovak. When the tone rose to a peak at the end of 
the syllable it gave rise to stress on the second of the two syllables in 
Russian, was converted into a short falling tone in Serbocroat, and 
caused a long vowel in Czechoslovak. 

R. korol ‘king’ develops as if it were a Common Slavonic word, but 
it is the name of Karl ( Charlemagne ) used as a common noun, and so 
only came into circulation when the Common Slavonic unity had been 
broken. The processes which gave the different consequences of CS 1 . 
tort were, however, still operative, and were carried through for this 
word also. The lateness of the whole development accounts for the 
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lack of Slavonic unity in this respect. The long vowel in S. kralj is 
due to metatony. 

It is customary to speak of the tort- formula to allude to the whole 
group of these changes. By ‘tort- formula’ is understood all cases in 
which o/e before r(l stood between consonants (/ is any consonant) in 
Common Slavonic. The effect of r l was greatly to open the preceding 
vowel o to CS 1 . *tart, though this may not have been the case in the 
East Slavonic area. P. karw ‘old ox’ Karwin ch(r)abryjchrobry ‘brave’ 
are evidence that this a was current in Proto-Polish. OP. ze biota 
‘from the marsh’ ode miodosci ‘from youth’ a; swiqto ‘on the festival’ 
prove that the initial consonant-groups involved were different, since 
those of the /ort-formula - required a vowel of support for the consonant 
of the preposition. Rozwadewski has explained that the metathesis was 
still incomplete, so that bioto ‘marsh’ was approximately baloto, and 
the disappearance of the fugitive vowel strengthens the preceding 
semi-vowel, e.g. ze biota ‘from the marsh’. In Russian this condition 
has persisted, and r/l have vowels on either side. In Czechoslovak and 
South Slavonic *ar y*ra yra; the metathesis has been completed for 
all the tort-series. In'Polabe and Cassubian CS 1 . *ar has often re¬ 
mained or, more probably, reverted to or; the change *dr yar is also 
current. 

There are discrepancies of development due to special circumstances 
within each language. R. moloko ‘milk’ must be due to the influence of 
the hollow i; similarly R. polon ‘booty’/OB. plena, etc. Telot is also 
found: Goth, hilms R. selom ‘helmet, rooftree’/OB. slemti, R. zeleza/ 
zeloza ‘gland’. Cz. zleb/zlab ‘trough’ clen/clanek ‘limb, member’ 
would indicate rather a fluctuation between -el- and -ol- Common 
Slav. 

( b) Initial Ort-. CS 1 . *ort- yrat- rot-; CS 1 . *olt- yiat- lot- (OB. also 
alt-); CS 1 . *ert- elt- yret- let-. 

IE. *ar- L. arklas ‘plougfi’ CS 1 . *ordlo R. ralo P. radio Cz. 
radio Polabe radio Slov. ralo S. ralo B. rdlo (Gk. apoTpov Lat. 
aratrum); 

IE. *aram- ‘shoulder’ CS 1 . *orm$ R. rarn'o Cz. rame Slov. rame 
rama S. rame (Lat. armus Goth, arms); 

CS 1 . *orvinu OB. ravinii ‘even’ R. rovnyj ravnina rovesnik 
P. rowny Cz. rovny rovina Slov. raven S. ravan ravni MB. raven 
(OPr. arms ‘true’); 

CS 1 . *orbd OB. rabu R. rab ‘slave’ rabota ‘work’, Cz. rob 
‘slave’; 

CS 1 . *orz- R. roz- raz- P. roz- Polabe riiz- Cz. roz- Slovak 
roz- raz- Slov.S.B. raz-; 

CS1. *oldija R. Icdjd ladjd ‘large boat’ Polabe liida Cz. lodi lod 
Slovak lod Slov. Iddja c.a- S. Idja $to- S. lad)a OB. al{u)diji ladiji 
(L. aldija); 
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CS1. *olni R. loni ‘last year’ P. loni Cz. loni Slov. lani S. lani 
lani (Lat. olli f*olnei); 

CS1. *elb$di/albodi R. lebed ‘swan’ (with e for ja in the unstress¬ 
ed syllable) Slov. lebed OB. lebedi MB. lebed/ P. labqdz OCz. labud 
MCz. labuf Slov. labod S. labud (OHG. elbiz ‘swan’ Lat. albus). 

Examples of these initial groups are fewer and more difficult to 
determine than those of tort. Metathesis takes place, and CS1. *0 
became *tl. In many cases the initial tones are not known, but they 
seem, when we can recognize them, to have affected the choice of o/a. 
An original rising tone seems to have given rat- lat- in all languages 
but a falling tone gave rot- lot- in East and West Slavonic: CS1. 
*olkomu (cf. L. dlkti) R. Idkom ‘.dainty’ P. lakomy Cz. lakomy S. 
lakom/ CS1. m 6rstu R. rost ‘stature’ P. rose Cz. rust S. rast OB. rastu. 

(c) R L. IE. r L. ir ur CS1. *ir *ur OB. ri rd — r; IE. I L. il ul CS1. 
*il *ul OB. It lu — l. 

IE. *wrb(h)es- L. vifbas ‘stalk’ CS1. *virba ‘willow’ OB. vrba 

R. verba P. wierzba Cz.Slov.S. vrba MB. v&rba (Lat. verbena)-, 

IE. *wrs- L. virsits ‘top’ CS1. *virchu OB. vrehu R. verch 

P. wierzch Cz. vrch Slov. vrh S. v'rh MB. vdrch; 

CS1. *gursti OB. grsti ‘handful’ R. gorsi P. garsc Cz. hrst 

S. grst MB. grast; 

IE. *wlk u os L. vilkas ‘wolf’ CS1. *vilku OB. vlku R. volk 
P. wilk Cz. vlk Slov. volk S. vuk MB. valk (Gk. Aukoc Lat. lupus); 

CS1. *dilgo OB. dlgo ‘long’ R. dolgo P. dlugo Cz. dlouho Slov. 
dolgo S. dugo MB. ddlgo (Gk. SoAixov); 

CS1. *dulgii OB. digit ‘debt’ R. dolg P. diug Cz. dluh Slov. dolg 
S. dug MB. dldg. 

In pronouncing r the tongue-point makes one or several stoppages 
of the breath-stream at the teeth or gums (there is also a uvular r 
which has no place here) resulting in continuous vibrations which 
characterize the sound; for l the front of the tongue blocks the airat 
the teeth or gums (or the back of the tongue may do so in the hard 
palate or velar region), and air escapes continuously along one or both 
sides. Thus r and / are continuous sounds, like vowels, and are capable 
of forming vowels or diphthongs. They actually did so in Indo- 
European, as we may infer from the regular correspondences between 
languages. Original *r *1 came to be pronounced with the help of 
short vowels, and these are different in the different groups, but 
consistent within each. The existence of IE. *krd- *tvlk w - is inferred 
from the correspondences: Gk. xapBia ‘heart’ Lat. cordis (gen.) OIr. 
cride OB. srdice, Skr. vfkas ‘wolf’ Germ. Wolf L. vilkas OB. vlku, 
and others of the kind. They existed also as weak alternatives in 
the permutations erjorjr , el/ol/l, and so had an important share in 
Indo-European word-building and conjugation. 
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In Balto-Slavonic they were vocalized by means of short u i. What 
were the conditions governing the choice between these vowels is not 
sufficiently known; the fact is that CS1. *ur/*ir and form pairs 

of the hard/soft variety. In Russia, Poland and Pomerania these 
diphthongs persisted. Old Russian orthography keeps the short vowel 
before the consonant when Old Bulgarian spelling places it after: OR. 
vulku chulmu pirstii ‘wolf, hill, finger’/OB. vliku chlumu pristu. In part 
of the Slavonic area, however, from Bohemia to Bulgaria, the vowel 
again disappeared, leaving a new r r/l l, which was spelt with a 
following jer in Old Bulgarian. In rare cases the jer was omitted: OB. 
vrchu ‘above’. In unstressed syllables OB. ru stood also for Gk. 
ap sp ip op up: OB. trutoru (Gk. -rapTocpo?). It is also found separat¬ 
ing letters that form a group in Greek: OB. nar(u)da (Gk. v&pSou) 
ortiganu (Gk. opyavov) siiriti (Gk. aup-ris). There may have been some 
slight dialectal difference in pronunciation, but in general the sonant 
pronunciation of OB. ru/ri lu/li is established. Using the device of the 
iori-formula, we may say that these are instances of CS1. ttirt. 

CS1. trut, OB. trut OR. trut. In these cases the liquid r/l was fol¬ 
lowed by a short vowel u/i derived from an original IE. u/i. In strong 
positions these vowels tended to become full vowels (OB. o/e R. o/e)\ 
in weak positions they tended to disappear and leave sonant r/l. Thus 
in Old Bulgarian the turt and trut series tended to fall together, 
wherever the vowel of the latter was in weak position; but in other 
languages (Russian, for instance) they were held apart. Examples are: 
OB. kruvi ‘blood’ kriivenu (Lat. cruentus) S. krv R. krov P. krew 
OB. kri. *iti ‘baptize’ plitl pluti ‘flesh’. 

30 . Initial Vowels. At the beginning of a word, especially after a 
pause, the stream of breath is fuller than later on, and as the mouth 
gets ready to form an initial vowel the escape of some air may produce 
an anticipatory sound. In Greek this is recognized as of two kinds, 
distinguished as the hard and soft breathing. In English, and still more 
in German, the breath is obstructed and comes with an explosion; the 
obstruction is liable to be heard as a glottal stop (the glottal stop is 
heard in the Glaswegian’s wa'er for water), or as an aspiration. In 
Slavonic the ‘attack’ is gentle, and should result in a semivowel 
appearing fugitively before a vowel of the same order. This is largely 
what occurs, save that the front semivowel j is liable to appear also 
before back vowels, and the back semivowel *w />v is not much in 
evidence. 

Initial t can be detected in the compounds iz-imo ot-imo/*imo 
y*jimo/> OB. imo ‘I shall take’. Similarly, L. is ‘out’ shows that the 
corresponding Slavonic preposition has developed *iz y*jtz >OB. iz; 
*nment /*inm% y*jimq >OB. imq ‘name’. Cz . jmoutijmeno result from 
treating these initial vowels as syntactical medials, that is, as occurring 
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within phrases pronounced with a single breath. Initial e q: OB. jestu 
'is ’jezero ‘lake’ jqzyku ‘tongue’. In Russian e almost always has palatal 
on-glide. Initial e 'yje/ja: IE. *ed- OB. jasti ‘eat’ R . jesi Ruth, isty 
P . jesc Cz. jisti S. jesti; in these cases je is explained by analogy. 

Before the back vowels u y o it would be natural to expect *w yv, as 
in CS1. vy- <i*ut, OB. vu(n) <*un, vozajoza ‘bond’, P. wqz/R. uz 
‘adder’, P. wqski/ R. uzkij ‘narrow’, (Cz. pavouk/R. pauk ‘spider’). But 
the examples are not numerous, and in their stead we have j- prefixed: 
OB. jq-jotrlnl ‘inner’ jutro/utro ‘morning’. 

As the vowel a occupies a middle position in the mouth, it can 
combine with either semivowel or neither. OB . ja- a- are frequently 
found alternating: OB. ja-javiti ‘reveal’, ja-j agnici ‘lamb’; OB. ajice 
jajice jaje ‘egg’ R. jajco P. jaje Slov. jdjce S. jdje MB. jajce/ OCz. 
vajce MCz. vejce (Lat. ovum). 

31 . Final Vowels. In principle all Common Slavonic words end in 
vowels. A few prepositions, having no independent life of their own, 
end in consonants, as iz- ‘out’, and others recover a final consonant in 
syntactical combinations, as su ‘with’ ( *sun ) in OB. su-niml ‘with him’ 
(*sun jimi ); modern final consonants are due to the loss of the jers. 
Differences of timbre in Old Bulgarian stood in some cased for older 
distinctions of tone in the final vowels. The jers were liable to con¬ 
fusion, and in the 3 S.P. pres, indie. (IE. *-ti *-nti) only Old Russian 
preserved the i; in Modern Russian it has been hardened, as in OB. 
nesetu nesotu ‘bring’; and elsewhere the hard -t has been eliminated, as 
in P. pisze piszq ‘write’. With the relaxed tension natural in the final 
position vowels tended to close: so -e(r) j>-i in OB. mati ‘mother’ 
dusti ‘daughter’; they tended also to be shortened, as R. mat doc’ and 
infin. -t/ OB. -ti. (On final *oi *ai see section 24 ). On the other hand, 
final -o was retained in order to distinguish between the masculine and 
neuter o-stems, and this reaction has been a principal cause of the 
preservation of three genders in Slavonic. There was nothing in the o’s 
of IE. *wlk w om (ASM.)/*jugom (ASN.) to cause the Slavonic 
divergence between OB. vlku/igo. Original final long diphthongs were 
*ai*oiy L. -ai -ui CS1. -e -u (DSFM.): L. stirnai ‘doe’ vyrui ‘man’ 
OB. zene ‘woman’ vlku ‘wolf’; final *-ois >*«7 >CS1. -y (I PM.): L. 
vyrais OB. vlky. 

Within the word a consonant following a nasal diphthong normally 
belongs to the next syllable, but in final position aiors may close the 
syllable in which the nasal stands. Final -t disappeared without trace, 
but final -s tended to narrow the previous vowel, with compensatory 
lengthening, so that IE. *-ans *-ons >CS1. -y, and *-ons *-uns >*-«> 
CS1. -y, *-ins >-f >CS1. -i: OB. rqky (A FF.) ‘hands’ toky (A PM.) 
‘streams’ nosti (A PF.) ‘nights’ from *ronkdns *tokons *noktins. OB. 
rqky (G67'’.)/L. rankos *ronkas appears to derive from a form 
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containing an n (*-ans1), perhaps borrowed from the n-stems. In the 
jo- and ^a-stems there is a discrepancy between the Slavonic language- 
groups, since GSF.APM.NAPF. is found only in South Slavonic; 
West and East Slavonic have -e: OB. koriq ( *konjons)/P . w$ze ‘snakes’. 

When the nasal closed the syllable it ceased to be a consonant, and 
survived only as a nasalization of the vowel; the vowel was narrowed 
one grade, that is, a becomes o, o becomes u. This involved the 
denasalization of all but the most open vowels. Hence: OB. synu toku 
kamy (*sunun *tokon *kamon)/zeno bero (*zendm ?*berdm); front 
vowels: OB. nosti (ASF.) (*noktin)/ime ( *nmen ). 

32 . Semiconsonants or semivowels. W J. IE. w ( u ), L. v SI. v; IE. 

’ (i) L- j si. j. 

IE. *newos/*neujos L. naujas CSl.OB. novu R. nov ‘new’ 
(Gk. vtos Lat. novus); 

IE. *jounos L. jdunas CSl.OB. junu R. junyj (OR. also un) 
‘youthful’ (Lat. juvenis)-, 

IE. *jugom/*jung- L. j ungas CS1. *jigo OB.R.Slov. igo Cz. jho 
‘yoke’ (Gk. juydv Lat. jugum ); 

IE. *trejes CS1. trije OB. trije trije ‘three’. 

Initially or between vowels these were fully consonantal, though 
apparently not pronounced with tension, and so often denoted u i; 
(ling, wy are relatively tense). Between a consonant opening a syllable 
and a vowel they were semi-consonantal, beginning in the close 
position of the consonant and opening up to the vowel. After a vowel 
in the same syllable they were semi-vocalic, beginning in the open 
position of the vowel and closing towards the close position of the 
consonant. Though semivowel and semiconsonant are mid-points 
in the same distance between consonant and vowel, it is the direction 
of the movement which has proved important in the history of most 
languages; the semivowel forms diphthongs with the preceding 
vowel, which it modifies in time, but the effect of the semiconsonant 
is usually (though not always) upon the previous consonant. The 
sound represented by^ is one of the most potent in Slavonic linguistic 
history, and it was a weakness of the Old Bulgarian alphabets that they 
gave no adequate equivalent. 

As observed in the last section, w j develop initially before original 
simple vowels. 

The pronunciation of w was bilabio-velar (i.e. with lips rounded and 
tongue raised towards the velum). It was in this position that u- u- 
initially gave wu- wit- >CS1. vu- vy-, and it was in this position that 
IE. e-{-w (opening the next syllable) became ow >CS1. ov: IE. *newos 
CSl.OB. novu ‘new’, IE. *klew-os/-es- CSl.OB. slov-o/-es- ‘word’ (Gk. 
KTveos). The bilabio-velar pronunciation is reflected in Ptolemy’s 
OOeveScr, OuicttouAq (Wends, Vistula), but in the sixth century it had 
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become labiodental v (pronounced between the upper teeth and lower 
lip) and was represented by the Byzantine value of | 3 : SKAccpqvoi 
(Slovene). In certain positions v is pronounced w ( u ) in Slovak, Slovene, 
Serbocroat, Ruthenian and White Russian. 

Consonantal j also affected the development of vowels before it, so 
that ej }ij (*trejes >trije) yi(j) [OB. tri(j)e], uj yyj (dobru-jiy OB. 
dobryi ‘good’). It combined with a following i to make i, and converted 
a following u to i before giving i (*jugom y*jugo y*jigo yigo ‘yoke’/ 
Cz. jho) ; a following 0 became e and joi y(j)i (OB. znajite ‘know ye’ 
<(*znajoite). 

33. Sibilant. S. IE. sL.s(f after r) CSl.OB. .s fch; 

IE. *Sed- L. sedeti CSl.OB. sedeti ‘sit’ (Gk. ejonai Lat. sedere)\ 

IE. *esti L. esti CSl.OB. jesti ‘is’ (Gk. k rr( Lat. est) 

IE. *nebhes- CSl.OB. nebese (GSN.) ‘sky’ (Gk. y&peos); 

IE. *jounos L. jaunas CSl.OB. juntt R. junyj ‘youthful’ (Lat. 
juvenis ); 

IE. *wrsus L. virsiis CS 1 . *virchu OB. vrchu R. verch ‘top’ 
(Lat. verruca \*versuca); 

IE. *-isu L. akmenyse CSl.OB. kamenichu ‘stones’ (LP.) (Skr. 
-isu : matisu)\ 

IE. *snusus CSl.OB. snucha R. snochd ‘daughter-in-law’ (Skr. 
stiusa Lat. nurus Gk. vuos); 

IE. *reksom *reksnt CSl.OB. rechit refy (1S.3P. aorist)/reste 
(2P. aorist) ‘said’; 

Proto-Sl. *duchja CSl.OB. R. dusa ‘soul’; 

IE. *sodos CSl.OB. chodu ‘way’ R. chod; 

IE. *misdh- *mizdh- CS 1 . mizda ‘wage’ (Gk. mict6os Goth .mizdo). 

The Indo-European language was poor in fricatives, and only the 
one, sibilant s, is certainly demonstrated. Before voiced consonants it 
became voiced (z), but the voiced sibilant had no separate existence in 
the sound-system. 

The development of SI. $ \IE. s is quite distinct from that of SI. s < 
IE. k; they must have been different sounds at the moment when 
their lines of change crossed. After i u r k, even at a distance, IE. s y 
Skr. s ( matisu snusd rsi- ‘seer’, rksas ‘bear’), called ‘lingual s’. Other 
terms are ‘cacuminal’ and ‘cerebral’; they imply that in these instances 
the tip of the tongue was raised from the lower teeth towards a point 
in the high palate, as in Castilian s. Such an s readily becomes / and is 
generally heard as s by foreigners unacquainted with it; the sibilant is 
then pronounced in the high palate, but with the back of the tongue. 
This is the development in Avestic: Av. dasina- Skr. daksinas OB. 
desnii ‘right (hand)’ (Lat. dexter Gk. 6e|ios). If the friction with the 
back of the tongue slips further back in the mouth, as far as the soft 
palate or velum, then the sound produced is the velar sibilant ch, 
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which is the Slavonic conclusion unless a consonant follows. (See 
sections 2 and 12). 

From the hard Proto-Sl. ch there developed a soft s before front 
vowels by the first Slavonic palatalization (vide supra). The conditions 
under which ch occurred involved certain case- and personal-endings, 
and so allowed for the working of analogy. The velar sibilant occurs 
normally in the locative plural, without restriction to the combinations 
involving i u r k. Similarly it seems that initial s might become ch 
(chod), and thus give rise by palatalization to s (OB. sidu ‘having gone’), 
though these developments may have been due to the analogy of 
compounds (e.g. R. prichod ‘arrival’ uchodit ‘depart’) in which original 
s was preceded by i or u. Original ks- may have given rise to some 
instances of initial ch-/s-: IE. *(k)s(w)eks Skr. sas Avestic khsvaf 
L. Sell CSl.OB. sesti R. sest 'six’. 

34.. Aspirate Occlusives. In Indo-European the simple occlusives 
kgkgtdpb were accompanied by aspirates of the same formation, 
viz. kh gh kh gh th dh ph bh. They were most fully conserved in 
Sanskrit, where the system was applied to the new order of palatal 
consonants, so that beside Skr. cj there were also Skr. chjh. In Greek 
the voiced aspirates became unvoiced, and only x ® 9 remained. In 
Balto-Slavonic the aspirates were identified with the corresponding 
simple consonants in all cases. A doubt has been raised in favour of 
th£ survival of kh by A. Meillet (Introd. a Vetude comparative des 
langucs indo-europeennes, Paris, 1924, p. 64), as a result of comparing 
R. chochot ‘laughter’ chochotat ‘laugh’ with Skr. kakhati ‘he laughs’ 
Gk. Kayb^co< # yc<xb3oo Lat. cachinnus OHG. huoh Arm. khakhank'. 
The word is inconclusive, however, as it may represent in each case 
imitation of the sound of laughter. In what follows, the aspirates will 
not be separately discussed. 

35. Velars and Postpalatals. K G. These sounds are caused by raising 
the back of the tongue, a relatively sluggish muscular mass, to contact 
with the velum or soft palate, which gives a duller resonance than the 
hard palate or hard teeth in the front part of the mouth. There is, in 
consequence, a considerable area in which contact may be made at 
different points without changing the essential timbre of the con¬ 
sonants. As between the k’s (c’s) in Eng. keen ken/con there is the 
difference that the first sound is pronounced well forward in the velum 
(prevelar) or immediately behind the hard palate (postpalatal), while 
the second is pronounced towards the middle of the velum (medio- 
velar). The effect of a w upon k (Eng. quad) is to shift the point of 
contact lower down the throat (postvelar). 

In many languages the distinction between postpalatal and medio- 
velar k g occurs as an accident of pronunciation, and has no effect upon 
linguistic structure. In others, such as the Romance group, the 
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postpalatal pronunciation of k g (before front vowels e i) was 
accentuated and tended to come as far forward as the high palate 
(mediopalatal). But in the high palate it is not possible to retain the 
occlusive pronunciation intact, and a change is made to another order 
of sounds. In raising the back of the tongue to the velum and lowering 
it again, a relatively short distance is traversed, without influencing the 
total sound, which is essentially defined by the contact of tongue and 
velum. But in the high palate the tongue has to rise and fall an 
appreciable distance, and the contact is at the extreme of possible 
movement; the contact becomes momentary, and the total sound 
includes a long sibilant off-glide. Instead of occlusion there is affrica- 
tion or semi-occlusion. Such sounds are sometimes described by 
phoneticians as composed of two others, an occlusive and a fricative; 
but they are not of double length, and they are formed with on-glide, 
tension, and off-glide like any other consonants. The explanation also 
falls foul of the fact that the existence of complete occlusives in the 
high palate is rather a matter of theoretical symmetry than of actual 
experience of languages. In such a region occlusives immediately 
become unstable, and are transformed to sounds of other orders. 

The cause of this development is that e i are vowels formed by 
raising the tongue forward towards the hard palate and gums. Energy 
is saved by lifting the tongue for kg not against the middle velum, but 
more forward in the palate. But, having begun such movements, the 
tongue may continue to develop its forward utterance even beyond 
the place where e i are formed, and so give rise to dental affricates. 
Moreover, in any affricate the moment of contact is brief in compari¬ 
son with the off-glide, and it may be eclipsed altogether, so that the 
affricate becomes a fricative. Few languages have gone so far as 
Castilian, which has given to the fricative an interdental value. To 
sum up these possible developments (using kg ch for k g ch modified 
in a forward direction), we have 

Velar Postpalatal Mediopalatal Dento-alveolar Interdental 
Occlusive k g -+ k g — Ak) ( g ) 

Affricate / j c dz -+ c dz 

Fricative ch ch -+ '•’/ £ A z -* 6 5 

All but the last occur in Slavonic. The satew-palatalization gives s z, 
the first Slavonic palatalization gives c ( d)z (and s from ch), and the 
second gives c ( d)z (and s/s from ch). 

I he Semitic languages distinguish between velar and postvelar 
pronunciations: Arabic k q, Arabic j g (Hebrew g)/g. In Indo- 
European languages the postvelar pronunciation is an accident due to 
a following w (Eng. quad quantity). But w, while resembling the 
velars in the position of the tongue, resembles the labials in being 
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pronounced by both lips, and so it is capable of transforming kw gw 
into p b. The western languages of the Indo-European family reveal 
no trace of a distinction between velar and postpalatal k g, but they do 
show the postvelar either as such or as a labial. The eastern languages 
distinguish between the two orders of k g, and treat as an accident the 
presence of w after either order. Exactly how the distinction between 
the two kinds of k g arose is not known, since^ we lack all evidence of 
states previous to the point of divergent development. In order not to 
beg any questions the forward variety is denoted IE. k g and the 
backward IE. k g. 

36. (a) The satem-palatalization. IE. k g, L. s z, Latv.OPr. y z, 
CSl.OB. s z, Iranian y z, Arm. y c‘, Skr. f .j/ Gk. k (but kw >Gk. tttt) 
Lat. c— k g Ir. c g Germ, h k; IE. k g BS 1 . k g. 

IE. *kmtom L. simtas ‘hundred’ Latv. si nits CSl.OB. suto 
R.P.Gz.S.MB. sto (Skr. fatam Avestic satdmj Gk. £kcct6v Lat. 
centum Ir. cef Goth, hurtd); 

IE. *dekmt L. desimt ‘ten’ Latv. desmit CSl.OB. desgti R. desjat 
(Skr. dafa Arm. tasnf Gk. 6ek<s Lat. decern Ir. de(i)ch n- Goth 
taihun); 

IE. *ekwos *ekwa L. asva ‘mare’ (Skr. afvas/ Gk. nrrros Lat. 
equus Ir. ech Goth. aihw-)\ 

IE. *gn-*gno- L. zinoti ‘know’ Latv. zinat CSl.OB. znati R. 
znai (Skr. jna- Arm. c'anoV ‘acquaintance’ Gk. yiyvci>cn<co Lat. 
(g)nosco)-, 

IE. *gheim- L. ziema ‘winter’ Latv. ziema CSl.OB.R.etc. 
zima (Skr. hima- Gk. ydua x £, ^“ v Lat. hiems); 

IE. *kru- *kreu- L. kraujas ‘blood’ CSl.OB. kruvi (acc.) R. 
krov (Skr. kravis- Gk. xpeas Lat. cruor Ir. crii)\ 

IE. *jugom L. jungas (with infixed n) ‘yoke’ CSl.OB. igo 
(Eng. yoke)-, 

IE. *ghordhos L. gardas ‘enclosure’ CS 1 . *gordu OB. gradu R. 
gorod Ruth, horod P. grod Cz. hrad Slov.S.MB. grad (ON. gardr 
‘garth’ Eng. yard)-, 

IE. *snoigh w os L. sniegas ‘snow’ CSl.OB. snegu R. sneg P. 
snieg Cz. snih Slov. sneg S. sriijeg (Gk. vi<pa (acc.) Lat. nix nivis). 

The distinction between the velars and postpalatals is clear from 
the above examples. Slavonic y z represent phonetically the extreme of 
change, and intermediate stages may have been like those stabilized in 
Lithuanian (y £) and Sanskrit (f j), while yet others are possible. 
Hence IE. s ( >S 1 . y y ch) never coincided with y <^k during the forma¬ 
tive period of either sound. 

There are some words which retain the velar pronunciation ot 
k g for reasons hard to discover: CSl.OB. svekry ‘mother-in-law’ R. 
y»e&ro'd/Skr. fvafrus Lat. socrus, CSl.OB. gosi ‘goose’ R. guij L. 
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zqsis Latv. zuoss OPr. sansy G. xn v Lat. ( h)anser Germ. Cans. The 
explanation that CS1. gosi was borrowed, in respect of the initial, from 
the German seems improbable, and it is best to admit that a phonetic 
law may not be carried through in all its instances through some 
resistance, which may not itself be known. 

37. ( b) First Slavonic palatalization. IE. k g (before e i) L.OPr. 
k g Latv. c dz CSl.OB. c *d£ (and Proto-Sl. ch+e i >CS 1 . /). 

IE. *ketwores L. keturi 'four’ CSl.OB. cetyre R. cetyre (Skr. 
catur Arm. c'ors); L. ketvirtas ‘fourth’ OPr. kettwirts Latv. ceturtais 
CS 1 . *cetvirtu\ 

IE. *g K end OPr. genno (voc.) CSl.OB.R. &ena ‘woman’; 

IE. *g tL iwos L. gyvas OP. gijwans (A P) Latv. dzivs CSl.OB. 
zivii ‘alive’ R. ziv (Skr. jivati ‘lives’); 

Vulgar Lat. ceresia (c) R. ceresnja ‘cherry’. 

Sounds resulting from palatalization were ‘soft’ in Common 
Slavonic and originally in Old Bulgarian. It is not necessary to 
indicate this ‘softness’. CS 1 . c must be understood as CS 1 . & as 
z', etc. Only s z may have been originally hard or soft. 

The development of a postpalatal occlusive into a mediopalatal 
affricate is very natural. The presence of the same developments in 
Sanskrit and Armenian, together with the fact that they are anterior in 
Slavonic to the Middle Proto-Slavonic period (see section 13), is 
evidence of high antiquity. 

38. (c) Second Slavonic Palatalization. Proto-Sl. k g ch (i: after 
i l $ Kin and before ir; ii : before e i <ai oi ); 

CSl.OB. c dz z s (WS 1 . f). 
i: Proto-Sl. *ovtka CSl.OB. ovica 'sheep’ R. ovca; 

Proto-Sl. *otiku CSl.OB. oticl ‘father’ R. otec. 

Goth. *kirihha (OHG. chirihha) OB. crky ‘church’ R. cerkov; 

Germ, kuningaz peningaz CSl.OB. kun$(d)zi pene(d)zi ‘prince, 
coin’ R. knjaz OR. penjaz; 

ii: L. kaina Proto-Sl. *koina CSl.OB. cena ‘price’ R. cena (Gk. 

TTOlVl)); 

Germ. Kaisar CSl.OB. cesari ‘king’ R. car; 

L. gailus ‘sharp’ OB. ( d)zelo ‘vehemently’; 

OB. roku ‘destiny’ bogu ‘god’ duchu ‘breath’/LS'. roce bo(d)ze 
duse/NP. rod bo(d)zi dusi (mucha ‘fly'/DLS. Slovak dial. 
muse muse/ Cz. mouse P. musze ); 

OB. cvetu ‘flower’ (d)zvezda ‘star’ R. cvet zvezda/P. kwiat 
gwiazda Cz. kvet livezda. 

These sounds also were soft in Common Slavonic and originally in 
Old Bulgarian. 

The second palatalization does not take place after e e (R. celovek 
‘man’), and it seems to have been impeded when after the velar came 
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y o o (OB. kun^gyni R. knjaginjajknjaz). Both forms operated upon 
Germanic loanwords, but they do not seem to have been entirely 
contemporaneous. It is disputed which was earlier, but it is to be 
noted that, while the first type was completely carried through, the 
second shows an incomplete process in e.g. P. kwiat gwiazda. P.Cz. 
s from ch may be due to the analogy of the first palatalization, since s 
is found in Slovak dialects. 

In Russian ky gy chy have become ki gi chi (OR. Kyev MR. Kiev) 
and thus given rise to new examples of k g ch before a front vowel. 
The consonants have been softened, though not changed in timbre, 
but the development has permitted the restoration of k g ch in declen¬ 
sion before case-endings e i (that is, L SMN DLSF NA PM). 

39. Dentals and Alveolars. The tongue-tip is a lively organ which 
forms clear sounds against the teeth, gums (alveoli) and front palate. 
It also reaches to the high palate, but in that region the mid-back of 
the tongue functions more readily, and dentals which develop so far 
back are liable to conversion into palatals such as develop from the 
velars. In contact with the teeth and gums the tongue is more pro¬ 
truded than for the articulation of the front vowels. Their effect is 
thus to withdraw the tongue-tip to the front of the hard palate 
imrriediately behind the gums (which is the effect of e i $ on a preceding 
dental), or into the high palate (which is the effect of j). Owing to the 
resonance, however, it is possible to maintain these distinctions 
without complete separation of timbre. In Common Slavonic this is 
what occurs; the dentals and alveolars have three shades: hard or 
normal before back vowels, soft or palatalized before front vowels, 
and palatal before j. [We may compare, for illustration, Eng. t in tone 
( t ), tune (/), and try (/)]. In the individual languages, including Old 
Bulgarian, the palatals i d appear as back-tongue palatals, but of 
different kinds in each region. They have no common source as such 
palatals, and one must suppose that in Common Slavonic they were 
tongue-tip palatals of dental timbre. Hence Common Slavonic must 
be credited with a triple series of these sounds; t { /, d d d, 111 , n ti h, 
rr f, etc. 

In Old Bulgarian manuscripts a semi-circle placed to the right of a 
letter is a sign both of soft and of palatal utterance. The South 
Slavonic languages have eliminated softness, so that there remain of 
these Common Slavonic sounds only the normal varieties, save for 
certain back-tongue palatals. In Russian, apart from these back- 
tongue palatals, the tendency has been to reduce the three orders to 
two: hard/soft. In Polish and Czech there has also been reduction to 
two: hard/palatal. 

40. T D. IE. t BS 1 . t; IE. d dh BS 1 . d; CS 1 . */ (before e 1) P. Up 
Wend, c LowWend. i; CS 1 . *d (before e i) P. UpWend. dz LowWend. 
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z; CS 1 . *t (before j; also from *kt*gt) R. c P.Wend.Cz. c Slov. c S. c 
OB. .!/«*/' /'Jf ,*ts') MB. St; CS 1 . *d (before j) R. z ( -'*dz) P. dz 
Cz. z ( \dz) Slovak dz Slov. j S. d OB. $d MB. zd. 

IE. *trejes CS 1 . trije ‘three’; 

IE. *do- L.‘ diioti CSl.OB. dati ‘give’ R. daf; 

IE. *mate(r) L. mote ‘wife’ CSl.OB. mati ‘mother’ R. mat/ 
P.UpWend. mac LowWend. mas; 

CSl.OB. dedu ‘grandfather’ R. dedi YVR. died P. dziad Up 
Wend, died LowWend. zed; 

CS 1 . *sveia ‘candle’ R. sveca/P. swie-ca Cz. sv'ice/ Slov. sveca 
S. svijeca OB. svesta MB. sz-est; 

IE. *noktis L. naktis CS 1 . *noti ‘night’ R. noc' /P.Wend.Cz. 
noc/ Slov. noc S. noc OB. nosti MB. nost; 

IE. *magtis CS 1 . *moli ‘might’ R. moc' etc.; 

IE. *medhja CS 1 . *meda ‘boundary’ R. mezd/P. miedza 
Slovak medza Cz. mez/PAov. meja S. meda OB. mezda MB. mezda. 

The different results from CS 1 . *t *d serve to mark off Russian 
from West Slavonic and West Slavonic from South Slavonic, and so 
are used as the main criterion for classifying the Slavonic languages. 
They do not indicate the unity of the South Slavonic block. In Istria 
the pronunciation is still largely dental and occlusive, but in Serbia it 
is more affricate. A palatal sibilant off-glide in Slovene resulted in a 
palatal consonant (c) for the voiceless sound, while the voiced dj 
ceased to be affricate, resulting in j, which extends into ca-dialects.- 
In Bulgarian the sibilant palatal off-glides were both voiceless and 
voiced, so that *t >*ts' >*£'//' '?st, and *d became zd by parallel 
stages. On the other hand the treatment of soft t d divides the main 
Slavonic groups by associating White Russian with Polish and 
Wendish. 

41. L R N. IE. / r n CSl.OB. / r n; CS 1 . *i *f R. i P. rz=£ Wend. 
ssr Cz. f. 

CS 1 . *elbqdi/*olbodi OB. lebqdi R. lebed ‘swan’ P. iabqdz Cz. 
labut S. labiid; 

IE. *leigh- L. lieziii ‘lick’ OB. lizati li&o R. lizai P. lizac (Gk. 
Aeixco Lat. lingo)-, 

Germ. Karl R. korol ‘king’ P. krol S. kralj; 

L. ranka ‘hand’ CSl.OB. roka R. ruka P. rqka Cz. ruka; 

R. rec' ‘discourse’ P. rzecz ‘thing’ Cz. fee ‘speech’; 

IE. *newos CSl.OB. novii ‘new’ R. ttov P. now Cz.S.MB. nov; 

R. kofi ‘horse’ P. kon Cz. kun S. konj. 

It is normal in speech for these sounds to approximate to the 
articulation of the following sound. The liquid l moves from the gums 
to the high palate, where it becomes [A]. Hus described the ‘hollow’ 
or ‘dark’ l/l as it existed in Czech: ‘unde sciendum, quod / generatur 
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apponendo linguam ad superius palatum sive dentes aequaliter tenendo, 
seu inferiores extra protendendo, vel e contra; sed / generatur linguam 
in fine sub dentibus ponendo et superiores dentes ultra inferiores 
protendendo’. Thus / was pronounced by the tongue-tip, and l by the 
arched back of the tongue. The sound has died out in Czech, but it is 
the normal or ‘hard’ Russian l (/ being represented by a following soft 
jer or soft vowel); in Polish hard l is distinguished alphabetically from 
soft l. Where [X] has developed in Serbocroat it is represented by Ij. 

The development of CS 1 . *r *f into a vibrant followed by a sibilant 
off-glide is highly characteristic of West Slavonic. In Czech this 
vibrant remains, the off-glide having the nature of i/s according to 
circumstances. Elsewhere the glide has eliminated the vibration 
(P. rz=£/i Wend, f f), though there are some instances in Wendish 
in which the vibrant persists without the glide. The result in Slovak 
is a hard r. 

As for n there are three distinct sounds commonly represented by 
one letter, viz., the alveolar n, the palatal w, and the velar n. The latter 
commonly arise before palatals or velars, and as there is only a 
mechanical adaptation it is not often denoted alphabetically (but cf. 
Skr. panca ‘five’ Gk. ayyeXo5= Lat. angelus ‘messenger’). In Indo- 
European they had no existence independently of alveolar n. As they 
were due to the nature of the following consonant they fell out of 
Slavonic, because they formed diphthongs with the preceding vowel, 
and were reduced to nasal vowels. (R. bank angel and similar words 
retain alveolar n even before velars, though the more difficult group 
in punkt probably has velar n.) New varieties of n arose, however, 
by softening alveolar n, and they developed a palatal articulation (Cz. 
n P. ri S. nj) which restored the palatal nasal to the alphabet. The 
distinction between palatal n and soft n is subtle (cf. Eng. onion/ 
union). Russian n is the soft variety, i.e., it is pronounced by the 
tongue-tip, not the arched back. 

SI. s, however it originated, is liable to these nuances: OB. nosii 
‘nose’ nositi (s') ‘carry’ no so <,*nosjo ‘I carry’. 

42. Labials. P B V M. IE .p b m L. p b m CSl.OB./; b m; Proto-Sl. *w 
L. ^CSl.OB. v; CS 1 . *pj *bj *vj *mj R.Slov.S. pi etc./P. Wend.Cz.MB. 
p'(p) etc./OB. pip. 

IE. *penk u e L. penki ‘five’ CSl.OB. pqti R. pjat P. piqc Cz. pet 
S. pet MB. pet (Gk. ttevte); 

IE. *nebhos L. debesis ‘cloud’ (d by substitution) CSl.OB.R. 
Slov.S.MB. nebo ‘sky’ P. niebo (Gk. ve<pos), MGk. Kapafh R. korabl 
‘skiff’/P. korab Cz. kordb; 

CS 1 . *zetnja zetha OB. zeni(l)'a/ R. zemljd S. zemlja ‘land’/'P. 
ziemia Wend, zemia Cz. zeme MB. zemja; 

IE. *bheudho CS 1 . *bjudo OB. bludo ‘guard’ R. bljudii. 
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F was not a Common-Slavonic sound. It derived later from 
unvoicing of final v after the loss of th ejers, from the Slavonic combi¬ 
nations -piiv- and chv, from GL 9 6 and Germanic and Romance /. 
The remaining labials we must suppose to have come down to Com¬ 
mon Slavonic unaltered as to timbre, but with three nuances, like the 
dentals, which may be denoted p (before back vowels), p (before front 
vowels), and p (before/) etc. It is, of course, impossible for a labial to 
become a palatal proper; but by /> we understand a labial followed by 
a palatal off-glide due to the prepalatal position taken by the tongue, 
and by p a labial with the tongue in so tense a position that when its 
articulation could be heard it was a palatal consonant, j in the more 
relaxed utterance, but l in the more tense. The palatal consonant made 
itself heard when the closure of the lips ceased a fraction of time before 
the tongue proceeded from its position of expectancy to form the 
front vowel itself. The two varieties of palatalized articulation were 
marked in Old Bulgarian by semi-circles to the right of the letter. In 
Russian they are unmarked, since here again, after the rise of the 
specifically palatal groups pi bl vl ml, the labials were reduced from 
three orders to two: hard/soft. The quality is known from the 
following vowel. 

43. Final Consonants. S N T D. All Indo-European final consonants 
were lost in Common Slavonic, with the result that, in principle, all 
Common Slavonic and Old Bulgarian words ended in a vowel. By the 
twelfth century the most common of these vowels, the two jers, had 
disappeared, leaving new final consonants in all the modern languages. 
These have been reduced from the two series of voiceless and voiced 
consonants to the single series of voiceless consonants everywhere but 
in Serbocroat and, to some extent, in Slovene and Ruthenian. Thus, 
tor instance, MR. chod 'way’ is pronounced [xat], Cz. zub ‘tooth’ [zup]. 

The most interesting final consonants are those used in flexions: 
-d of the ablative, -r of the nominative and plural, -« of the n-stems, 
-t 3 pers.sg.pl. of verbs, -nt of the nt-stems. Though all have gone, 
there is reason to believe that they did not disappear at the same time. 
Thus final -n closes the vowel one grade (see section 31). Therefore, 
since 3 pi. *-ont N CS 1 . -o, it is evident that n cannot have been final 
at the relevant period: the development must have been *-ont > *-ot > 
-o, because otherwise it would have given *-y. On the other hand, 
*-ons > CS 1 . -y. The effect of s is to lengthen a previous vowel before 
disappearing, and the effect of n is to close it. The order of develop¬ 
ment can only have been *-ons y *-un > -y. 

Prepositions and some other proclitics had no independent life in 
the sentence, but formed part of the same breath-group as the word 
following. Therefore their consonants were not really final, and might 
stand, either in all cases or in some. Thus OB. iz/is L. Is ‘out’ (cf. 
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Lat. ex Gk. I§) persists, but there are also forms in u. due to the 
general analogy of vocalic endings (whence R. izo- in compounds). 
IE. *op *ob L. ap ab CSl.OB. o ob ‘concerning, against’ had other 
forms in obu obi due to IE. *abhi. Final -t has dropped in IE. *iit 
CS 1 . vy- ‘out’. OB. vu ‘in’ kii ‘to’ sii ‘with’ recover their original 
-n before pronouns beginning with a vowel and in compounds, and an 
analogical n is found after other prefixes in certain compounds, e.g., 
R. raznuzdai 'unbridle ’/uzda ‘bridle’. 

44. Influence of Consonants on Vowels. A major feature of Slavonic 
linguistic history has been the creation of palatal consonants from 
normal velars or dentals. At first these function as hard/soft pairs, 
but as the palatal consonant attains independence it tends to become 
its own norm, giving rise to new hard consonants. Old Bulgarian was 
in process of hardening a considerable number of its palatals ( s z st zd 
c z etc.), and the hardening (or normalizing) process has become 
general in South Slavonic, and quite advanced in Czech. Even in 
languages which, like Russian and Polish, maintain the alternation 
hard/soft with scruple, there are cases of hardening, such as P. rz. 
Now a soft consonant requires a soft vowel and a hard consonant a 
hard vowel. The appearance of hard vowels after palatals is a sign of 
the hardening process. It probably went back in part to a very ancient 
date when *slyseti became slysati (see section 13). Examples from the 
Old Bulgarian period are: CSI. *stojeti/ OB. stojati ‘stand’, CS 1 . 
't*c£s&/ OB. casil ‘hour’. A foreign e in hiatus was liable to pass into 0: 
OB. Vitileomu/Gk. Br|0AEEn ‘Bethlehem’. A difficult case is OB. Rimit 
R. Rim P. Rzym for ‘Rome’. It is explained as *Rum- )>N S. *Rymd, 
but L S. *Ryme fRime (by influence of the front vowel -e upon the 
preceding back vowel), and so NA. Rimit. The y in P. Rzym is due to 
a later Polish process of hardening. 

45. Consonant Groups. Consonant groups are simplified thus: 
(i) double consonants become single, (ii) of two occlusives, only the 
second survives, (iii) occlusive+sibilant assimilates to the sibilant. 
These changes leave as groups only sibilant+occlusive, and those 
involving l r as the second element. The loss of the jers in historic 
times led to the formation of new groups in the individual languages. 
In Polish they attain notable complexity (e.g. P. paristw sprzymierzo- 
nych ‘of the Allied States’, with seven successive consonants). But in 
Polish, as in all the Slavonic languages, the instinct to simplify or 
eliminate groups has been at work. Adjacent voiced and voiceless 
consonants are subject to assimilation, which is usually regressive 
(e.g. pd y bd), and this assimilation is indicated in Serbocroat 
spelling. The voicing of consonants before sonants—common in the 
Romance languages—is rare in Slavonic, though, for instance, Slovak 
my sme 'we are’ is pronounced [mi zms]. 
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(i) Double consonants were found in some nursery words like *atta 
Gk. gttcc ‘daddy’ OB. otici, and in forms like *essi ‘thou art’ OB. jest. 

Those arising in compound words have not as a rule been reduced, 
though there is e.g. OB. bezakonije ‘lawlessness’ ( fbez zakon-). It has 
been interestingly suggested that the word besida ‘speech, conversa¬ 
tion’ represents bez sed- with the sense of ‘sitting without’, i.e., 
‘outside’; cf. R. besedka ‘arbour’. 

(ii) Occlusive-}-occlusive: *pt *bt *tkf OB. t k, as OB. netijl 
‘nephew’/Lat. neptis, dlato ‘chisel’ ffdolto \*dolbto, OB. okryti 
‘uncover’ ot(u)kryti. OB. potii ‘sweat’ may be from *poktu (pek- 
‘bake’), and if so it shows t v *kt. CS 1 . *kt *gl (see section 40). OB. gd 
in kiigda kogda ‘when’ is a recent group, if the latter element stands 
for god a, as has been suggested. 

(iii) Occlusive | sibilant: *kch *tch /OB. ch, *ps *tsf OB. s, as in 
OB. rechu ‘I said '/reko, ochoditi ‘depart’/ ot(u)choditi, osa ‘wasp’/ 
Lat. vespa OE. wasp waps , vestl ‘I led’/vedo. 

Sibilant + occlusive: sp st sk, zb zd zg remain. By the two palata¬ 
lizations *sk *zg gave (i) *sc /sc and *zd& 'y£d& (OB. H &d) and (ii) 
sc zdz (OB. st zd): OB. iskati ‘seek’ gives (i) isto P. iszczq (by the first 
palatalization), and duska ‘board’ gives (ii) L 5 . duste P. desce (by the 
second palatalization). 

Consonant-)-nasal: *tn *dn *pn *bn >OB. n, *dm />OB. m, *bdm > 
OB. dm: OB. siinu ‘sleep’/IE. *supnos, dami ‘I shall give’ </* dadmij 
Gk. BiScoai, sedmii ‘seventh’/Gk. ipSonos. 

Consonant-) -l/r: tl dl /WS 1 . tl <i//SSl.ESl. /, as in vedla ‘led’ (fem. 
past part, of vedo) Cz. vedla P. nwd/a/SSl.ESl. vela; Cz. kfidlo 
OP. krzydlo MP. skrzydlo LowWend. ksidlo/ OB.S. krilo R. krylo 
(with hardening of the vibrant in Russian). Original *sr *zr >CS 1 . 
str zdr: OB. sestra ‘sister’/L. seseri (acc.) Lat. soror ( *sesor ), OB. 
Izdraili ‘Israel’. 

46. Dissimilation. Original *-ttijdti (infinitives) />OB. etc. -sti: 
OB. mesti ‘throw’/meto, pasti ‘ fall’/pado. 

B. FORMS AND THEIR USES 
(i) VERBS 

47. Simplifying the Paradigm. A verb is that part of a sentence which 
is grammatically equipped to express phenomena. The sentence itself 
expresses phenomena, i.e., the changes and states of experience as our 
minds rest upon them, but it does so with full circumstantiality in each 
case. From the sentence it is possible to abstract concepts which can 
serve to denote circumstances of other phenomena: the names of 
parties to the events (nouns) or substitutes for those names (pro¬ 
nouns), terms denoting their qualities (adjectives) or qualities of the 
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activity or state (adverbs). There remains, however, the essentially 
phenomenal element, which is the verb. The verb must be equipped 
grammatically for the purpose, and it is from the ancient Greek 
(preferably Homeric) conjugation that we get the best idea of how the 
Indo-European language equipped its verbs. In Greek the vowels o/e 
are preserved, and with them one of the principal artifices of the 
parent tongue, viz., vowel-alternation. They fall together with a in 
Sanskrit, but otherwise the Sanskrit conjugation helps to complete the 
evidence of the Greek. From certain discrepancies between them it 
would seem that the Indo-European system was looser in structure, 
less precisely ordered in a paradigm, and possessed of alternative 
possibilities of growth. 

The Indo-European verb provided means of relating the phenome¬ 
non in several ways. The act or state described might be represented 
as proceeding simply from the subject as source or agent (active voice), 
or as affecting and, so to say, returning to, the subject (middle voice). 
The middle voice was based on the active, generally by means of 
additions to the flexion (e.g. Gk. active SeIkwui/ middle SeiKvupca'show’). 
There was also a grammatical device (passive voice) to enable the 
logical object to be expressed as subject. The passive voice employed 
chiefly forms from the middle, with a few specially its own, and so 
must be regarded as incompletely stabilized in the Indo-European 
period. In Balto-Slavonic these secondary voices were eliminated. 
The return to the subject was more simply expressed by the reflexive 
pronoun: L. si (dat.) CS 1 . 0 B. s$ (acc.). It satisfied the requirements of 
the middle voice to associate the active with the reflexive pronoun, 
and it was used also for the passive which depended formally on the 
middle. It had the great advantage of applying one single form for the 
new conceptual element, in place of the very mixed and various 
collection of forms used in Indo-European. As an enclitic the reflexive 
would stand after the first substantial word of the sentence, but its 
association in thought with the verb has led to its taking in Russian 
an invariable place behind the verb. In Old Bulgarian it might still be 
separated by a particle, and in other Slavonic languages it is still 
relatively free. 

The speaker regarded his expression in various ways (moods), 
whether as a statement or enquiry about facts (indicative), as an 
energetic utterance to be obeyed (imperative), as a nearer or remoter 
notion (subjunctive/optative), the actuality of which was not asserted. 
Expressions of the verbal idea in nouns and adjectives constituted the 
infinitive mood, so called, but are developments on another line of 
distinction. The infinitive itself appears to have been very loosely 
constituted, since its forms are independent in each group of languages. 
They-have in common only a general tendency to be formed by endings 
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analogous to case-endings. In Balto-Slavonic the infinitive was 
given definite form as *-tei, supine *-tum. The system of participles 
(verbal-adjectives) is very complete, though largely reduced to invari¬ 
able gerunds in the modern languages by loss of flexion. Of the four 
finite moods only the indicative survived fully articulate in Slavonic, 
and forms of the optative were used instead of the imperative. The 
imperative and subjunctive completely vanished. 

It was also possible to distinguish between certain types of activity 
(aspects) and between times (tenses). As to aspect, the phenomenon 
might be one precisely delimited (perfective) or not delimited (im- 
perfective). The former usage also covered absolute and abstract 
assertions, as in proverbs, and is called aorist in Greek (&6pia-ros 
‘indeterminate’), a word which is inconvenient in view of the use of 
the aorist for actions or states defined as to time and space. Such 
definition is more common in past time than in the present, so that 
the notion of aspect tended to become one of tense, especially when 
the suffix -s- (sigmatic aorist) opposed the aorist formally to the 
present. Most languages show increasing clearness in distinctions of 
time, while those of aspect become too complex for grammatical 
flexion. In addition to the perfective/imperfective criterion, phe¬ 
nomena may be repetitive (iterative); they may be defined as to their 
beginning (Latin inceptives), or as to their ending only (Fr. il vient 
d’arriver ‘he has just arrived’), or as something towards which the 
subject is in motion, or that is due to will or obligation, etc. In past 
tenses there is more room for definition of aspect than in present or 
future time: the past is known, and therefore we can profitably use 
forms which describe a past activity or state as indefinite (imperfect) 
or definite (past definite, past, or aorist) or continuing in effect into 
present time (past indefinite or perfect). If a present event has to be 
defined as beginning to be and ending later (perfective) that can only 
be in future time. Hence in Slavonic the present perfective performs 
the duties of an English future; cf. such Greek futures as (UaAco, Aapco. 

The InVlo-European parent tongue made use of the alternation 
o/e/O to denote noun/imperfective verb/perfective (aorist) verb: 
Gk. Aoittos ‘remaining’/Aei-rroj ‘I remain’/Homeric Ahrov ‘remained’. 
An adverbial prefix IE. *e- served to mark past time, and was added 
to the imperfective as well as to the perfective forms: Gk. IAeittoV 
(impf.)/!AiTTov (aor.). To express the perfect the o-grade of stem was 
used, with reduplication of the initial (vowel of support e ): AeAoittoc. 
In a very primitive verb, the verb ‘to be’, distinctions of this sort were 
made by quite different words (e.g. Lat. sum/fui)\ but even when the 
root was the same the vowel-gradation made the aorist as independent 
of the present as the noun was of the verb. In process of time the 
aorist and present were associated, along with the perfect, in a 
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paradigm felt to be the conjugation of one and the same word; and 
this association was strengthened with the rise of the s-aorist: late 
Gk. stenya. But originally they were independent, and the distinction 
imperfective/perfective -e /0 was valid also in present time. In 
Slavonic this is so; root-thematic verbs may be of either vowel-grade 
in the present tense: R. beni ‘I take ’/zgii 'I burn’; or they may use the 
vowel grades to express the distinction between the present and 
aorist: R. beru/bral 'took’. The .s-aorist imposed itself in new forms in 
Slavonic, and upon it was formed a new imperfect tense. The augment, 
if it ever affected the tribes who later formed the Baltic and Slavonic 
branches, has left no trace, save perhaps in the form discussed in 
section 51. The perfect has disappeared save for OB. vede ‘I 
know’ (IE. *woidai cf. Gk. SiSa), which remains in the Russian ved 
'after all’. 

One further distinction effected by the verbal paradigm was that of 
nearness to the speaker and his hearer; this was the distinction of 
person, complicated by number: three persons and three numbers. 
It was effected by personal endings. The most primitive series was 
that of the athematic verbs, in which the three persons seem to be 
represented by possessive or possessive-demonstrative pronouns. 
Thus SI. dami ( *dad-mi) would have been originally 'my giving’. The 
personal endings expressed also tense, with a primary series for the 
present and future, secondary series for the aorist and imperfect, and 
another series for the perfect. The last drops out of Balto-Slavonic 
with the loss of the perfect, but the others remain. 

48. Classes of Conjugations, Verbal Suffixes. It is from these elements 
that the Slavonic conjugations have been built. The infinitive-aorist 
stem is in each case independent of the present stem, but customary 
associations have hardened into definite paradigms. The principal 
types of conjugation are: 

A. Athematic. A number of very simple verbs retain in the 
present tense the use of a primitive series of personal endings, 
which are attached withe ut intervening vowel to the bare stem. 
They have all felt a strong attraction to the thematic conjugations, 
and only *es- 'to be’ persists in being athematic in the modern 
tongues. This verb is notable also as using other roots ( *bhu- *bhe- 
*bhondh- etc.) to complete the paradigm, and by playing a most 
important part in the conjugation of other verbs. 

B. Thematic. With thematic verbs the basic principle is that the 
alternating vowels o/e are added to the root, to make a stem or 
base (theme) for the attachment of the personal endings in the 
present tense. The thematic vowels are also found outside the 
present, though absent from the sigmatic aorist in Greek. 
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Classification of thematic verbs is best done on the basis of the 
infinitive, distinct treatments of the present tense generally 
supplying sub-classes. The infinitive ends CSl.OB. in -ti 
preceded either by no suffix (zero- grade of suffix) or by one of 
five. So we may classify thematic verbs by the infinitive suffix, 
viz., (i) zero (ii) n (iii) e (iv) i (v) a (vi) ova. 

(i) Zero-suffix: infin. -ti. The present varies according to the nature 
of the last vowel or consonant of the root. The thematic o is 
found in iSPD 3P, otherwise e. This leads to the modifications 
required by Slavonic principles of hardness and softness. There 
are seven sub-classes, defined by the last sound of the root: 

1 .kg ch. Infin. *-kti *-gtiy*-ti (R. c'/ VVSl. c(i) Slov. ci S. ci 
OB. sti; see section 40); present, first palatalization (c z s ) 
before thematic e: OB. pesti ‘cook’ mosti ‘be able’, Si. pekq 
mogo 2. pecesi mozesi, R. pec' rnoc', pekii rnogu, peces' modes'. 
OB. vresti ‘thresh’ <( *verch-, Si. vrcho, S. vrei, Si. vrsetu. 

2. t d. Infin. *-tti *-dti y-sti (section 46); present, palatalization 
in Polish. OB. vesti ‘lead’ vedo, R. vesti vedu, P. wiesc wiod$ 
wiedziesz. 

3. p b v. Infin. *-vti y-ti: OB. ziti ‘live’ zivo, R. Sit zivu\ *-pti 
*-btiy-ti, or with intrusive s -( p)sti: OB. greti ‘scratch’ grebo, 
R. gresti ‘row’ grebti, S. grepsti. 

4. $ z. OB. nesti ‘carry’ neso, R. nesti nesti; OB. vesti, ‘convey’ 
vezo, R. vesti vezti. 

5. m n. Infin. nasal vowel (section 28): OB. pqti ‘stretch’ doti 
‘blow’ <( *penti *domti, pino dumo, R. vzjat ‘take’ vozmu, 
P. dqc dm$. 

6. I r. Infin. /orf-formula (section 29): present, palatalization in 
Polish and Czech (section 41): OB. klati ‘split’ mreti ‘die’, 
kolo mtro, R. kolot meret koljti mru, P. mlec ‘grind’ mrzec , mr<t 
mrzesz, rnielq mielesz, Cz. mriti mru mfes. 

7. vowel. Present, suffix -j- or -v- (after o): OB. bid ‘strike’ 
peti ‘sing’ pluti ‘swim’ kryti ‘hide’, bijo pojo plovo kryjo, 
R. bju poju kroju, dui ‘blow’ dtiju. 

(ii) n. Infin. -noti, present -no. There are two sub-classes, due to the 
presence of a vowel or consonant before the nasal: 

1. vowel: OB. minoti ‘pass’ mino, R. minut. 

2. consonant: OB. dvignoti ‘move’ dvigno, R. dvinut (cf. dvigat), 
P. ginqc ‘perish’ ciqgnqc ‘puli’. In this sub-class the n is not 
found in the asigmatic aorist (OB. dvigu), but it appears in the 
sigmatic form (OB. dvignochu). 

The nasal suffix has a perfective value. It resembles the nasal 
infix of Greek and Latin (Lat . jungo ‘join '/jugum ‘yoke’), but the 
nasal infix is not common in Slavonic: OB. bodo ‘shall be’, sqdo 
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'shall sit’, Iqgo 'shall lie down’, grqdo ‘ come’ /sesti lesti, R. biidu 
sjddu Ijdgu sest lec'. 

(iii) e. Infin. -efi/after palatal -ati (section 25); present, suffix -ej- or 
-i-: 

1. ej: OB. umeli ‘know how to’ utnejo, R. umet time/u. Compare 
Lat. mane re, maneo. 

2. i: OB. trpeti ‘suffer’ trpl'o trpisi, R. terpet' terplju terpis; OB. 
mucati j*muceti ‘throw’. The suffix is usually durative, and 
denotes a state. 

(iv) i <j*-ej- Infin. -iti-: OB. nositi ‘carry’ noso (section 41 ad finem) 
nosisi, R. nosit nosu nosis', vozit ‘convey’ vozii, govorit ‘speak’ 
(govor ‘talk, rumour, patois’). Often denominative, the suffix is 
iterative and causative. It commonly follows a root in the o-grade. 
(cf. Gk. ttoteitcci ' flutters’/■ni-rcTcn ‘flies’, Skr. patayati / patati). 

(v) a. Infin. -ati\ present, -aj-j-j-j root; also -j- in both stems. 

1. -aj-: OB. delati ‘do’ delajo , R. delat delaju, Cz. -eti <j-ati after 
palatal (sdzeti ‘plant’). These are denominatives, and mean to 
perform the action of the noun: R. igra ‘game’ igrat ‘play’ (cf. 
Gk. -nuf) Tiuco Ttuaco ‘honour’, Lat. honos honorare). 

2. -j-: OB. pisati / pis ati ‘write’ pi so d*pis jo (sect. 41) piseSi, R. 
pisaipisu, Cz. psdti piU, P. orac ‘plough’ orz$ orzesz. 

3. zero: OB. birati ‘take’ zuvati ‘call’ kovati ‘forge’, hero zovo 
kovo , R. brat' zvat' Igat' ‘tell a lie’, herd sovii Igu , P. brae biorq 
bierzesz. 

4. -j- in both stems: OB. lajati lajo ‘bark, scold’, R. lajat laju. 

(vi) ova. Infin. -ovati; present, -uj- <j*-ou-j- (cf. Gk. SouAeucj ‘serve’/ 
SoOAos ‘slave’). These words are often denominatives: obidovati 
‘eat a mezYfobedii ‘meal’. OB. kupovati ‘purchase’ kupujo, R. 
torgovai ‘traffic’ torguju. After a palatal: OB. kralevati ‘reign’, 
R. nocevat ‘pass the night’. 

49. Slavonic Aspects. In addition to the principal distinction 
between perfective/imperfective, Slavonic offers two varieties of the 
latter, viz., durative/iterative; within the perfective series it is also 
possible to distinguish between momentary/terminative types, and 
within the terminative between ingressive/finitive according as 
definition is given to the beginning of the action or to its conclusion. 
The simple verbs of the first thematic class are for the most part 
imperfective in the sense of durative; they denote an act or state 
without limiting its continuance: R. nesti ‘be carrying’ itti ‘be going’. 
There are, however, some of them which are proper to momentary, 
and so perfective, action: R. past ‘fall’ dat ‘give’ lec' ‘lie down’ det ‘put’ 
sest 'take one’s seat’ stai 'take one’s stand’ (pres, stanu, class ii). The 
nasal suffix (n, class ii) is generally perfective, and is used on a con¬ 
siderable scale to supply perfectives for the durative imperfectives of 
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the e- and a- classes (iii, v) R. gljadet 'look’ /gljanut, dvigal ‘move’/ 
dvinui, kidai ‘fling 'jkinul, trogat ‘touch 'jtronui. There were, how¬ 
ever, a certain number of imperfectives in the w-class: R. gibnui 
‘perish’ merknui ‘grow dark, fade’ tonut ‘sink’. In the t-class (iv) 
the denominatives are generally durative imperfectives ( chvalU 
‘extol ’/chvala ‘praise’); but the deverbatives, when based on a simple 
durative verb, are iteratives: vodii ‘lead ’/vesti, nos'd ‘carry'jnesti, 
chodit’ ‘go, walk’/ifi- ‘be going’. (See also below.) So too with the a 
( -aj- ) class: they are durative when derived from nouns, but iterative 
when derived from verbs. This is, indeed, the principal source of 
iterative imperfective verbs: R. byvat' ‘be’/byt' letat' ‘fly, fly around’/ 
letet ‘be flying’. Otherwise the a- class is composed of durative imper¬ 
fectives (v 1-4), and they serve in pairs with perfectives in -it', of which 
there are a considerable number: resat ‘decid e’/resd, etc. Similarly, 
in the om-class, the denominatives are durative, the deverbatives 
are iterative. The general effect of these suffixes, however, with the 
exception of w- and sometimes i <*e/, was to supply additional imper¬ 
fective verbs; for additional perfectives recourse was had to prefixes. 

The effect of a prefix was to define the simple verb, and so to make 
it perfective: nesti ‘carry’/ donesti ‘carry to a destination’, bit ‘strike’/ 
izbd‘ beat to pieces, smash’. The' prefix might define the action either 
by its end {do- pri-), or by its beginning ( vy- iz-), giving either in- 
gressive or finitive perfectives. An unexpected reversal of procedure 
occurs with kupit ‘make a purchase’ (perfecti \c)/pokupat ‘buy’. The 
prepositional prefix usually has, in addition, its own proper value, 
which it will be convenient to discuss later (section 74); but even so it 
normally makes the verb perfective. The ingressive sub-class is 
important because it is the ground upon which the perfective verbs 
have given equivalents for the future tense of other languages; the 
finitives serve to give definition in past time, in contrast to the un¬ 
finished duration of the imperfectives. In this way the tense-scheme 
of a Russian verb is obtained from the perfective/imperfective pair: 
perfective past definite, imperfective imperfect, imperfective present, 
perfective future (present tense in form), the imperfective future 
being expressed periphrastically. The grouping is mostly effected by 
denuding of individual meaning one of the prepositional prefixes, 
most frequently po-. It then does no more than define the verb. 
Examples are: R. napisat' ‘write down’ sdelat' ‘do’ poiskat' ‘make a 
search’ ukrast' ‘steal’. (But po- may express performance of the 
activity ‘for a while’.) 

From these perfectives it is possible to obtain new iterative im¬ 
perfects, thanks to the extensive use of the Slavonic suffixes va yvaja, 
as also from simple perfectives: dat ‘give’/davat, podai ‘serve’/ 
podavat, nadet ‘put on ’/nadevdt, vybrosit ‘throw out’ /vybrdsyvat, 
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ostanovitsja ‘stop ' /ostanavlivatsja, etc. (It should be noted that -ivati 
acts like -jivati upon preceding consonants.) 

Some pairs are wholly unrelated: R. bral/vzjat ‘take’, bit/udarii 
‘hit’, klasl/polozit ‘put’, lovit/pojmdi ‘catch’, govoriii skazal ‘say’. 

The Slavonic imperfective aspect normally covers both the habitual 
and the durative present senses (e.g. Eng. ‘I go’/‘I am going’), but for 
a few simple words special forms are employed to distinguish these 
senses (e.g. R. cho&u ‘I go '/idu ‘I am going’; cf. letat' letet' above). This 
possibility is linked with the basic function of chodit', letat', etc., to 
express movement in more than one direction, while forms idti, letet' 
etc., express movement in one direction. The words specialized to the 
habitual sense have disappeared from some languages, but in Czech, 
Polish and colloquial Russian they have had a considerable vogue, 
and led to a wide development of iteratives. A striking example is Cz. 
on chodivava, meaning ‘he keeps going at irregular intervals’. The 
frequentatives of colloquial Russian (as distinct from those also 
admitted by the literary language) are only used in the past tense; e.g. 
on govarival ‘he used to say’. In Russian only the imperfective can be 
used to form the compound future or in conjunction with such verbs 
as to begin. The Future ja biidu chodit' means ‘I shall be (or, be in the 
habit of) walking there and back, about, etc.’; ja biidu idti means 
‘I shall be (or, be in the habit of) walking along in one direction’. 

A small number of verbs embrace both aspects in one form and 
may therefore be described as perfective-imperfective. Such is R. 
Zenitsja ‘to get married’ (of a man). 

Students of Greek will notice similarities between the use of the 
Slavonic perfective infinitive, imperative and participles and the forms 
of the Greek aorist, and distinctions of ‘aspect’ are plentiful in West 
European languages, including English (e.g. 1 have come /1 came /1 was 
coming /1 used to come). Those who can read Russian should not fail to 
consult V. V. Vinogradov’s PyccKiiii Hsuk (Moscow-Leningrad 1947) 
for a detailed examination of this complicated question, which, as 
Vinogradov says {op. cit. p. 477), is ‘one of the most difficult and 
debatable and one of the least investigated departments of Russian 
grammar’. Here however is some indication of the position: The 
Russian on chodil may be iterative, meaning ‘he used to go’, but may 
also mean ‘he was (on a definite occasion) walking up and down’; the 
form of this verb with e.g. the prefix s- {schodit') may be the imper¬ 
fective corresponding to the perfective sojli ‘to go down’ but is also 
used as a perfective verb meaning ‘to pop down’; in metaphorical 
expressions the non-iterative imperfect is used instead of the iterative, 
e.g. neredko nes (instead of the frequentative nosil) vsju otvetstvennost' 
'he frequently bore the whole responsibility’; in certain negative 
constructions the imperfective is preferred to the perfective, and e.g. 
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the negative imperative of a perfective verb may convey a warning: 
ne poskol'znts ‘(take care you) don’t slip’; the imperfective is frequently 
encountered when the foreign student would expect a perfective. 
Some of the at first sight anomalous uses of the imperfective for the 
perfective may perhaps be compared with the ‘vivid’ use of the 
French imperfect for the past definite. 

50. Personal Endings. The chief formal distinction between nouns 
and verbs is due to the opposition of nominal case-endings and verbal 
personal endings. These serve to distinguish' not only person, but 
also number and voice, and they belong to two series: primary/ 
secondary. They were: 


IE. 

Primary: athematic Si. -mi\ ■ D 

thematic -6 / 2 ' ' Sl 3 ‘ F 
Secondary: -m -s -t 

OB. primary thematic -p -Si -til 

secondary -U 

OR. ptimary thematic -u -t 

MR. -w -t 


-mos mes -men 2.-te 

-mol me -te 

3 .-(o/e)nti^ 

> D1.-KJ-23. 

-(o 'e)nt J 

-mil -te 

-mli -te 

-P C , J 

> -v( -ta 

-me mo my/mia,m -te 

-\u/ja)t 

-vf -ta 

-m -te 

-(u/ja)t 



The original force of the endings may have been possessive. IE. 
*es-mi was probably ‘my being’ —‘I am’, and *ei-mi ‘my going’=‘I go’. 
It is easy to recognize the first personal possessive in the termination, 
not the nominative *ego(m). The second and third singular would then 
also be possessives, but their form recalls the demonstratives in r and t 
which indicate nearer and remoter distance. The first person of the 
plural is a modification of the singular, and the first person of the dual 
is also recognizably the dual pronoun; but the other persons are more 
enigmatic. 

Si. The ending -mi serves to give a name to the whole class of 
athematic verbs as ‘verbs in -mi’. Thematic verbs end in -6 (Gk. <p£pco), 
to which -mi was later added in Sanskrit (Skr. bharami=’Lzt. jero, 
cf. Arm. berem). The Slavonic -o may represent a subjunctive *-am, 
or an *-d to which *m has been added: hence CSl.OB. hero ‘I take’, 
R. beru/ L. dirbu ‘work’ <uo <^- 6 ). In the secondary series -om >S 1 . -it. 
In the modern Slavonic languages, and especially in Czech, Slovak, 
Slovene and Serbocroat, there has been a notable extension of -m 
to certain classes or to all verbs. This originates in the -aj- class 
(v i) which contracted -aje- to -a- (OB. delajetu/Cz. dela ‘does’). 
Except for Si. (OB. delajo OCz. delaju) the tense showed endings 
like those of Cz. dam, which had been assimilated to the thematic 
class: hence Cz. delam : : dam. 

Pi. OB. nesemu ‘carry’ R. Ijiibim ‘love’ Ruth, pytajemo ‘ask’ P. 
piszemy ‘write’ Cz. nesem(e) Slov. govorimo ‘say’ S. govorimo MB. 
ndsim ‘bear’ bdrzame ‘hurry’. The source of most of these variations 
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must have been an alternation of *-mos/mes, so that *-mos )-ma -m 
*-mes )me. Ruth, -mo may be compared with Skr. -ma <(*-mo. In a 
strong position, such as might occur syntactically, u-\-j- (initial of the 
next word) would become y, whence OB. -my. The pronoun my 'we’ 
would also influence this ending as in Polish. MB. -me starts with the 
athematic verbs. L. dlrbame has no final $. 

D i. L. -va SI. -ve [Skr. -vas (prim.)/t;a (sec.), Avestic -vahi/va, 
Goth, habos 'we two hnvt'/ habaiwa (subj.)]. With this conflict of 
testimony one cannot go beyond the assertion that the first person dual 
was something involving w. The corresponding pronoun was CSl.OB. 
ve (va ‘ye two’); other parallel formations were duva ‘two’ oba ‘both’ 
and the NAD. M. -a/FN. -e of o- and a-stems. Hence the change of 
vowel in Slov. midva govorwa ‘we two say’. 

S2. OB. jest ‘thou art’ Ruth, jesy P .jested Cz. jsi S. (je)si is difficult 
to explain. IE. *es-siy Homeric tcrai Skr. assi have the same short 
vowel as in the thematic -si, but the Old Bulgarian form implies *-si, 
which might derive from *-sai (S2. middle, Skr. bharase Gk. cptpeai 
Goth, bairaza). L. esi is short, but appears to have been shortened 
from *esie (*essai. (Cf. Gk. future: Ecropai ectei or ecttj). The disappear¬ 
ance of the middle voice from both Baltic and Slavonic makes some 
scholars reluctant to accept an explanation based upon a middle-voice 
survival. They prefer to consider that a short vowel has been length¬ 
ened. Slavonic languages other than Old Bulgarian show a short 
vowel in the thematic conjugation, which would naturally depend upon 
-si, but might be due to shortening of -si in final position. However 
the long vowel originated in the athematic conjugation, it was 
doubtless from thence that it spread to the thematic. Some thematic 
verbs offered the case of s following i (e.g. chvalisi ‘thou praisest’), 
and this was generalized to all thematic conjugations as OB. -si (R. -s' 
P. -sz Cz.Slov.S.MB. -s). The secondary ending -5 disappeared. 

P2. L.CSl.OB. -te P. -cie. Skr. -tha (prim .)/-ta (second.) makes a 
distinction not observed in Gk. ipepETE/^epsTs. Both th and t would 
give BS 1 . t. 

St,. OB. nositu ‘bears’ R. nosit /P. czyta ‘reads’ Cz. nese Slov. govori 
‘says’ S. govori MB. nosi Ruth, pytaje ‘asks ' /chvatyt ‘praises’ OR. 
no sit. MR. jest ‘is’ and OP . jesc (1350) retain the soft ending which has 
gone out of Russian in historical times. The soft form is sometimes 
found in Old Bulgarian (-ti for -tii), but the instances may be due to 
scribal error. A hard -tu is implied by those languages which have no 
personal ending, and it must therefore be supposed to ascend to 
Common Slavonic date. Thus CS 1 . *-ti/tu for IE. *-ti. It is difficult 
to explain -tii otherwise than as an example of the liability to conftlse 
jers in final position. It has been suggested that it represents the 
secondary middle -to, but there is little plausibility about such a 
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survival; or it may be a demonstrative tU ‘that one’. Even so the loss 
of personal ending would only be explained by the hardening of the 
jer. The secondary ending -t is lost, so that secondary 52 = 53. The ti 
in strong position may become o, and before j- may become y (OB. 
mnzeto si ‘this one can’, proslavity ji ‘he will glorify him’). 

P3. IE. *-nti. There has been the same treatment of final jer as in 
the singular. This person has been lost in Lithuanian; the 53 is used 
instead. The thematic vowel and nasal coalesced in a nasal vowel 
(OB. nesotti ‘they carry’), which was not palatalized after a suffixed 
*-j- as in class v ( znajotu ). OB. naricajo (Codex Suprasliensis) is an 
early form without final -t, which has disappeared from Polish, 
Czechoslovak, Slovene and Serbocroat, with compensatory lengthen¬ 
ing of the vowel. R. sut ‘are’ contains the only survivor in the plural 
of the Old Russian soft final i. 

D23. It is difficult to be certain what were the terminations of these 
persons. Skr. (prim.) 2. -thas 3. -tar/(second.) 2. -tam 3. -tarn corres¬ 
pond only imperfectly with Gk. D23. q>£peTov/2. i^peTov 3. ^epi-rriv. 
There is no third person in Gothic or Lithuanian: the second person 
is represented by L. -ta Goth. -ts. OB. Dz.-ta/^.-te differs from 
OR.D23.-ta; there is a tendency in Old Bulgarian to associate these 
endings with the dual of the demonstrative tti (M. ta FN. te), and to 
import into the conjugation a distinction of gender: D23.M. -ta 
FN. -te. It is so in Slovene for all three persons. 

The dual survives only in Slovene and Wendish (Wend.Di. -mej 
cf. mej ‘we two’). 

51. Athematic Verbs. *Es/s/es- ‘be’. The present tense runs: 



Si. 

2. 3. 

Pi. 

2. 

3 - 

D 1. 

2. 

3 - 

IE. *«- 

-mi 

-si -ti 







*s- 



-mos 

-te ! 

-onti 

-w- 

-t- 

-t- 

OL. es- 

-mi 

-i —ti 

-me 

-te 


-va 

-ta 


OB. jes- 

-mi 

-i -tu 

-mil 

-te 


-v& 

-ta 

-te 


s- -gtu 

MR. est' (sut) 


OB. jesmti is found alongside jesmi, but rarely. 0 Pr. 5 i. asmai 
2. assai/essei make it probable that L. esmi stands for *esmie, a middle 
form (Gk. foopcu); but OB. jesmi must be the active (Gk. elpi), while 
jesi may represent a middle ending (see section 50, Sz). The accent 
originally fell on the stem in the singular and on the ending in the 
plural and dual, but the vocalized form of the stem was restored by 
analogy to all persons but the P3. sotu. Macedo-Bulgarian set Slovak 
dial, sa may represent an alternative CS 1 . *s$t- (Skr. santi Dorian Gk. 
£vt1). A reduced form of the 53. jestti appears in the negative form 
ne ‘is not ’ fnestu (nemi nest etc ). In the modern languages the stem is 
variously treated. In Polish the tense is rebuilt on S^.jest ( jestem etc./ 
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sq)\ in Wendish the first syllable is lost ( som ); in Czech it is reduced 
(jsem etc.); and Serbocroat shows a double conjugation ( jesam/sam 
and even su/jesu). From the same stem is formed the present participle: 
OB. M. sy F. sosti ( {*sonts *sontja), L. esqs (G S. sancio F. santi). 

The formation of the Slavonic imperfect makes it probable that there 
was a past tense in *es- akin to Homeric Gk. ija «*esm) ‘was’, Skr. dsam, 
and used as an auxiliary like Lat. -eram in fueram ‘had been’. In 
Common Slavonic and Old Bulgarian it had no existence apart from 
the imperfect tense. It may have rum(with secondary thematic endings) 

IE.? *es- -om -es -et -mos -te -ont -w- -t- -t- 

ProtoSl. (j)a-ch- u -omu -o -ove 

s- -e -e -ete -eta -ete 

The long vowel in Sanskrit is due to the augment, but of this there is 
no other trace in Balto-Slavonic. In Greek perfect-endings are used, 
so that the stem may be a lengthened perfect (cf. *ed/ed- Lat. edi ‘ate’ 
OB. jadqtu ‘they eat’). Initial *e- yja- (section 25) because of the 
palatal on-glide, and this glide must have dropped between vowels, 
perhaps starting with forms like dela(j)achu ‘did’. 

*Bhu-/bheu-/bhewa- etc. The past tenses of'to be’ are formed from 
variants of one root, and are thematic throughout. IE. *bhu- gives 
Gk. q>uo> ‘grow’ (poetically tte<pukc< i<puv ‘am’) Lat. fu-i ‘was’ L. buvau 
infin. buti, and OB. aor. bychu infin. byti past partic. act. byvu bylu. 
The imperfect is from *bhe- Eng. be, OB. beachu Q*bhe-esom)/ 
bechu. The conditional OB. bimi (bi bi bimii biste bo) is not easy to 
account for, and was replaced in the Old Bulgarian era by bychu, 
which has been reduced to an invariable by in Russian. These are 
mostly perfective-imperfective verbs; the perfective OB. bodo ( *bheu- 
n-d/dh-, with suffixed -d- or -dh- and infixed -«-) R. budu was special¬ 
ized to express the future. The imperative was CSl.OB. bodi. 

This verb acquired extraordinary importance in Slavonic from its 
use as an almost universal auxiliary. The present tense with the 
participle in -lu of a principal verb formed the perfect tense of that 
verb; it has generally ousted the aorist in East and West Slavonic; 
beachu / bechu-\- -lu made the pluperfect, later analysed into the perfect 
of byti-\--lu; imperfective verbs formed their future (at first future 
perfect) by bodo n —lu or infin. -ti, but chiiteti ‘wish’ imeti ‘have’ were 
also used as auxiliaries of the future (S. -cu)\ bimi-\- -lu expressed the 
conditional, later giving place to the aorist bychu and thence to the 
invariable by (originally aor. A23.). 

One other feature of this verb is the unique survival in it of a former 
future formed by means of the suffix -sj-, which was desiderative in 
effect as in Lat. esurio ( *-sjo ) 'desire to eat, be hungry’. To L. busiu 
would correspond CS 1 . *byso, and to the future participle L. busqs 
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corresponds OB. (M. bysg) N. by so steje /by sqsteje, which was used to 
render Gk. to peAAov ‘v\hat will be, the future’. OCz. probysticny 
‘useful’ is derived from this future participle by adding a prefix and 
an adjectival suffix. 

52. *j Ei/i- ‘go’. Gk. dpi OL. eimi are athematic, but OB. ido 
( <C*jido \*tdg) has passed over to the thematic class, thanks to a 
formative suffix -d- <C-d- or -dh-. OB. infin. iti corresponds to L. eiti, 
but the -d- was inserted in Russian, giving idti itti. P. isc, id%, idziesz, 
with analogical infinitive. 

*Stha- ‘stand’ *dhe- ‘put’. Gk. iarriui t(6t|hi. The first has become 
thematic by the addition of the suffix -j- followed by the thematic 
vowels: L stoti/R. stojal ( <*sta-jeti). The second had a present 
athematic in OL. demi, etc., but thematic in Slavonic, with the aid of 
the perfective present suffix -n-, R. denu ( dei ). 

*Dod- ‘give’ *ed/ed- ‘eat’ *woid- ‘know’ SI. imeti ‘have’. These run: 



Si. 

2. 

3 - 

Pi. 

2. 

3 - 

D 1. 

2 . 

3 - 

OB. da- ja- ve- 
dad- jad- ved- 

-mi 

-si 

-sta 

-mil 

-ste 

-g to 

-vi 

-sta 

-ste 

im-a- 

-mi 

-Si 

-tn 

-mii 

-te 


-vi 

-ta 

-te 


im- -ptu 

IE. *dedomi ySkr. dadami (with a different vowel of reduplication 
from Gk. S(6ooiu) suffered an unusual metathesis to *ddd- in Balto- 
Slavonic: OL. duomi ML. duodu CSl.OB. dami dad-mi . The second 
d was assimilated before m and v (section 45), dissimilated to s before t 
(section 46), and so remained only in the third person plural. Before t 
this gave endings unlike those of the thematic verbs, and in all 
languages (except R. dast) the s has fallen away by analogy. That has left 
athematic only dami and its descendants. Dami has, however, exerted 
a powerful influence on the thematic conjugations in some languages, 
wherever a appears in the final syllable, especially in contracted verbs 
and those of the owa-class (vi). From these it has even passed to the 
whole set of paradigms in Slovene and Serbocroat. P3. dadgtd is from 
*-nti. Alongside dami there appeared the thematic dajo. OB. jami and 
vemi have the same characteristics as dami. The perfective OB. 52 . 
ize ‘ate’ has e (not ja) since the vowel is not then initial. Imami/imejo 
is a thematic verb partially attracted into the athematic verb. Present 
participles: OB. jady (G 5 . jadosta) Cz. jeda; imperative OB. dazdi < 
*dadji jazdi R. es’ Ruth, idz; aor. dachu ( 52 . dastu from the present) 
jasu/jachu; impf. dadeachu jadeachu. The aorist and imperfect 
correspond to no ancient formula. 

*Woid- Gk. ol6a ‘know’ was an unreduplicated perfect, with 
perfect personal endings. It has generally been assimilated to dami in 
Old Bulgarian, but there survived a middle *woidai (Skr. vede) in 
CSl.OB. vede (R. ved). 
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An isolated athematic form is OB. sqtu ‘says he’ <!*kens-ti Lat. 
censet, and a sporadic imperative OB. vizdi ‘lo’ (R. viP <(viz'). 

53. Thematic Present Indicative. The paradigm may be summarized 
thus: 




Si. 

2. 3. Pi. 

2. 3. D 1. 

2. 

3 - 

IE. 

*bher- 

-O 

-esi -eti -omos(i) omes 

-ete -onti -owes 

-et(h)es 

-etes 

Skr. 

bhar- 

-ami 

-asi -ati -dmas(i) 

-atha -anti -avas 

-athas 

-atas 

Gk. 

<p E p- 

-CO 

-6I5 -El -0HEV/0|!SS 

-ETE -OVTl 

-ETOV 

-ETOV 

OB. 

ber- 

-9 

-eSi -ettt -emit 

-ete -gtii -eve 

-eta 

-ete/eta 


zna- 

-J 9 

-jesi -jetfi -jemfi 

-jete -jotfi -jeve 

-jeta 

-jete 1jeta 

(iv) 

ehval- 

-JQ 

-iSi -itu -imu 

1 

1 

5 ' 

-ita 

-ite/ita 

(m 2) 

slyS- 


-Hi 



OR 

ber- 

-u 

-ef -et/e -em/emv/emo/eme 

-ete -ut/u -evi/eva 

-eta 

-eta 

Arm. 


berern 

beremk' 

beren 



L. 

d'lrb- 

-u 

-i -a -ame 

-ate -ava 

-ata 



Concerning classes of verbs and stems see section 48. The two 
classes with suffix -i- (iii 2, iv: from *t and *ej) have in the P3. -$tu, 
which seems to have been borrowed from the athematic verbs, since 
*-int- would have given *-it-. The thematic vowel o originally applied 
to SPD1.P3., but in Slavonic PD 1. have gone over to thematic e (as in 
Armenian); P3. retains thematic 0. Final consonants of root verbs 
(class i) which are liable to hard/soft alternation formally oppose 
S1.P3. to other persons, and as the present participle has the hard 
vowel it is commonly said to be ‘formed from the stem of the third 
person plural’. That is not scientifically stated; it is formed from the 
hard or normal stem. 

Si. The occurrence of the nasal element has not been satisfactorily 
explained. If not due to the subjunctive Si. *-am, it was not, as in 
Sanskrit, an extension of athematic -mi, though probably connected, 
albeit remotely, with the first personal pronoun. The Lithuanian -u 
represents IE. *-6. Sz. -Hi represents the normal Slavonic evolution 
of s after i and before a front vowel in chvalisi ‘praisest’, and from 
such words spread to others like beresi, where it w’as not due to sound- 
laws. R. -s' shows the short final vowel to be expected from IE. *-si, 
but, in view of Old Bulgarian, it is generally considered a shortening 
of -si, though this is not a necessary conclusion. OB. -si is then 
accounted for by the influence of jesi ‘art’, if this represents a middle 
*essai/essei (section 51). In consequence of these developments there 
is an opposition in OB. -Si/si (athematic) which the modern languages 
have largely eliminated by extending s to the athematic verbs. So 
Cz. dam das da is thematic except in Si., and this in its turn has 
enabled dam to extend the suffix -m to the thematic conjugations in 
Czechoslovak and Serbocroat. SP3. -t <TE. *-ti occurs in Old Russian 
and was the development to be' expected, but Old Russian also has 
forms without t, partly due perhaps to the aorist (in which final *-t 
drops). Pi. has a range of alternate forms in Old Russian (cf. section 
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50), to which Middle Russian added -mja. D 1. -ve is found with -va, 
on the analogy of duva ‘two’ and other duals in a. The confusion of 
D23. -ta/te is found in Old Bulgarian, and is normal in Old Russian. 
Because of the conflict of evidence between Greek and Sanskrit it is 
not possible to determine exactly the Indo-European form for these 
two persons. 

54. Imperative (Optative). In the imperative proper the idea of an 
action is announced in an emphatic tone; the tone implies expectation 
that the action will be carried out by the person who hears it. There is 
thus no need to specify the person by using a personal ending, or 
employ any sign of mood. As with the vocative for names of things, 
the bare stem suffices. At most, it is convenient to distinguish between 
singular and plural: Gk. <pcpE (pepETE. Other persons are not properly 
addressed in this fashion, but rather become objects of an expression 
of nearer or remoter contingency (subjunctive or optative). The 
remoter contingency is of the nature of a wish that the action announced 
may take place. Hence, in some languages, the use of the imperative 
SP.2 goes with that of the subjunctive or imperative in other persons. 
The expression of a wish is, however, also appropriate to second 
persons, and is less brusque than a command. In Slavonic the optative 
has wholly ousted the imperative. In Lithuanian, subjunctive [dirbciau 
dirbtum(ei)e tc.] and imperative ( dirbk ) remain distinct, but have been 
refashioned from other materials than in Slavonic. 

The optative was formed with an element -i-\ 


Athematic: 


Si. 

2. 

3. Pi. 2. 

3* 

D 1. 

2. 

3 - 

OLat. 

s-ie- 

-w 

-s 

-t 






s-i- 



-mus -tis 

-ent 




Skr. 

s-ya- 

-m 

-s 

-t -ma -ta 

(syus) 

-va 

-tam 

-tam 

OB. 


dazdi 

dadimii etc. 




Thematic: 


*-m 

*-s 

*-t *-mo/me *-te 

*-nl 

*-zv- 

*-tom 

*-tdm 

Gk. 

9EP-0-1 

i- -pi 

-s 

-MEV -T6 

-EV 


-TOV 

-Tf|V 

OB. 

ber-i- 


- 

- 






-e- 



-mu -te 


-ve 

-ta 

-te/la 


slyS-i- 


- 

-mu etc. 






From the Old Latin paradigm it would appear that the athematic 
suffix was *-je- in the singular and *-i- in the plural, with the weak 
form of the stem. This seems to have resulted in SI. *-ji- /-2-, so that 
.*>23. *dad-ji‘ give’ became OB. dazdi(jazdt vezdivizdi), with P2. dadite. 
In the thematic paradigms the optative suffix -i- was preceded by the 
o-grade thematic vowel, forming a diphthong. This diphthong was 
differently treated according to its position, since final *-oi >CS 1 . 
-i medial *-oi- )>CS 1 . Preceded by a palatal element, however, the 
group *joi ')> CS 1 . i : slysite ‘hear ye’, znajite ‘know ye’. Partly perhaps 
on the analogy of the athematic imperatives with short final vowel, 
the Sz. -i has been shortened in modern Slavonic languages, and has 
usually disappeared save as a softening of the stem-consonant 
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(R. bud ‘be’/OB. bodi), and the plural has been reformed upon this 
singular (R. budte 'be ye’, Cz. pis piste 'write’). 

55. Present Participles and Gerunds, (a) Active. The. formative 
element is *-«<-. Before this suffix came a vowel: Gk.Skr.BSl. 0/ Lat. e: 
Gk. wv ‘being’ \*sonts, OB. sy/ Lat. -sens (praesens ) <*sents. In the 
feminine there was used an additional suffix *-ja: Gk. o0ctcc<6vticc< 
*sontja. In Lithuanian and Slavonic the oblique cases of the masculine 
and neuter have received the additional suffix *-jo-: OB. idy 'going’ 
GSMN. idosta, and those of the feminine continue the use of 
h.GSF. siikancios OB. idostq. OB.N SF. idosti (with i from the reduced 
form of the suffix *-i») is due to the analogy of the other cases. A 
preceding palatal transformed o (from *-ons *-onts) into q: OB. znajq 
'knowing’/fem. znajosti GSMN. znajosta. Verbs with present in -i- 
have -q- like the 3 pi.pres.: sedq fem. sedqsti. 

Being adjectives, all participles have definite and indefinite declen¬ 
sions in Old Bulgarian (section 70), and the pres.part, -y-ji tended to 
be confused with the past part, -u-ji, which also gave -y-ji by the 
lengthening of u before j. To remove this difficulty there was a 
tendency to replace y by q, especially in the Codex Zographensis 
(grqdqi ‘ coming =grqdq-ji/grqdy-jt, which also represented grqdu-ji). 
In the modern languages the indefinite present participle has become 
a gerund through the disuse of its cases: R. nesja ‘bearing’ (-?), 
buduci 'being’ (OB. -oSti). In Modern Bulgarian the gerund is -ajki/ 
ejki (dial, k <(*l OB. Standard B. st). 

The participial declension was important in Old Bulgarian for 
certain syntactical reasons which have ceased to be influential. There 
was little subordination of clauses. Each clause tended to have equal 
value, as in Homer’s Greek. Each finite verb was a principal verb. 
But by way of compensation we find nouns associated with participles, 
which were not finite parts of the verb and so did not constitute main 
clauses. In this way there arose equivalents for indirect discourse, the 
absolute construction, and other subordinate clauses; e.g.: 


OB.: egda ze synu tvoi izSdy 
tvoe imenie su ljubodeicami pride. 

vedeacho gospodja saniogo spsta. 


sSjpstjumu ova pado pri poti i 
prido puticq nebesiskyjq i pozo- 
basq ja. 


When thy son, having devoured 
thy goods with harlots, came. 

They knew He was the Lord 
(indirect discourse, cf. Gk. 
neuvripai eM cov ‘I remember I 
went’). 

As he sowed, these fell by the 
wayside and the birds of heaven 
came and ate them (dative 
absolute, Gk. auToO arreipovTos). 
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[L.: sake tave Sirgeli pragerusj. They said you had watered the 

horse. 

man vaziuojant snigo. As I drove (to me driving) it was 

snowing.] 

The choice of case for the absolute construction has been varied in 
the various Indo-European languages. In English it is now the 
nominative; in Latin it was the ablative, in Greek the genitive, and in 
Balto-Slavonic the dative. The construction comes fully into existence 
when one case is fully specialized. 

When conjunctions became more varied and more frequently used 
the need for participial subclauses, and so for participial declension, 
was much diminished. 

(ft) Passive. Formed from the present stem with the suffix -m-\ 
L. nesamas ‘borne’ OB. beromu ‘taken’ znajemu 'known’ chvalimu 
‘praised’. It is possible that the suffix may have been originally 
the zero-grzAe. of *-men-. OPr. poklausimanas ‘being asked’ is an 
isolated example of the fully vocalic suffix, which provides middle 
participles in Sanskrit and Greek: Skr. bharamanas Gk. cpepopevos. 
The zero- grade is found in Lat. alumnus ‘nurseling’ ( alo ‘nourish’). 

56. Infinitive and Supine. Infin. probably *-tei L. -ti (dial, -tie, -1) 
CSl.OB.Cz.Slov.S. -ti R. -1 -ti P. -c [*-kti *-gtiy OB. -hi R. -£' 
P.Cz. -c(i) Slov. -ci S. -«]; supine *-tum L. -tu CSl.OB. -tu Cz. Slov. -t. 
L. buti ‘be’ OB. byti R. byi P. bye Cz. byti Slov.S. biti 
L. nesti ‘carry’ OB. Slov. nesti Cz. nesti R. nesti P. niesc 
OB. mohi ‘be able’ R. moc’ P. moc S. moci 
L. duotu ‘give’ (Lat. datum)-, OB. supatd ‘sleep’ Cz.Slov. spat. 

The tenses hitherto discussed belong to the present stem; those 
that follow are based on the aorist stem. With the loss of the aorist in 
many Slavonic languages the aorist stem is to be found in the infinitive, 
and consequently it is from the infinitive stem that the other parts of 
the conjugation seem to derive. Yet the infinitive does not seem to have 
been a settled part of the paradigm in Indo-European. The situation 
then must have been like that of present-day Finnish, in which the 
verbal root is modified by several suffixes to make nouns from which 
the infinitive is derived by means of several different case-endings. The 
verb Finn, saa- ‘get, receive’ admits the four suffixes -da -de -ma -min, 
to which may be added the case-endings of the nominative, inessive, 
instrumental, elative, adessive, abessive, instrumental or translative, 
making in all ten infinitive forms. In Vedic about a dozen infinitives 
can be distinguished. The accusative and dative cases are predominant, 
and among other forms are encountered Skr. datum (Lat. datum ) davane 
(Gk. SoCvai <6oFevai) ddtave (with -tu--\-ai) ‘give’. Homeric Greek has 
a similar variety of infinitives used interchangeably, and Classical 
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Greek, though restricting each form to a particular use, still offered 
four infinitives in each voice: present, future, aorist (Vfaai 'loose’) and 
perfect. The Slavonic infinitive corresponds to the aorist only. 

The supine was the accusative of direction of motion from a w-stem 
noun, and was suitable for use after verbs of motion: Slov. dee gre spat 
‘father goes to bed’ (literally ‘to sleep’), cf. Lat. spectatum ire 'to go to 
see’. There is nothing to correspond to Lat. mirabile dictu (loc.) 
‘wonderful to say’ (literally ‘in the telling’). 

The infinitive was also a nominal case, but it is more difficult to 
determine the declension, though the case is clearly locative. An 
original *-tei would satisfy the Lithuanian and Slavonic forms, since 
Lithuanian would allow shortening of the final vowel resulting from 
this diphthong. In Russian -ti remains when the suffix was accented 
under the de Saussure-Fortunatov rule. The ending was originally 
unaccented, but has a rising tone which attracted to itself a previous 
falling stress; this occurred when the penultimate syllable had a short 
vowel or a long falling vowel. Thus nesti became nesti (Roman type 
indicating the stressed syllable). The final vowel, if unstressed, is 
always shortened in Russian (brai ‘take’), and there are a number of 
doublets resulting from analogy (R. vesti/vest ‘lead’). The special 
development of *kt *gt (verbs of class i i) leads in Polish to a dis¬ 
tinction between infin. -c/d. In Modern Bulgarian the infinitive has 
been lost, save for a few traces. As in Modern Greek and other 
neighbouring tongues, a finite construction is preferred: MB. toj mozd 
da spi 'he was able to sleep’ (cf. MGk. q>o|k>OMai va to ttw ‘I am afraid 
to say so’, Rum. doresc sd lucrez ‘I want to work’). 

For the types of infinitive see section 48. In verbs of class ii, formed 
with the perfective present suffix -n-, the infinitive keeps the suffix, 
which is not found in the participles or the older forms of the aorist 
tense. 

57. Past Participles, (a) Active I. IE. • -zoos/vies/us- and *-wot/wet- 
(fem. with additional suffix *-ja; masc. with additional *-jo- in oblique 
cases); L.M. -qs N. -e F. -usi, CS 1 . OB.M. -(v)u F. -usi (with -i- from 
*-u- as in the pres. part.). 

L.M. sukqs N. sitkq F. sitkusi 'having turned’ (GSM. sitkusio) 
(cf. Gk. eISws eISotos, Homeric F. ISuTcx ‘knowing’ <*weidwos 
*weidivotos *widusjd)\ CSl.OB. davit F. davitsi ‘having given’ 
(GSM. davitsa ); nesti ‘having borne’, dvigit 'having moved’ 
(class ii), bivii ‘having struck’ (i 7), chvali chvalivu ‘having 
praised’ (iv). 

The Lithuanian past participle has been influenced by the present 
participle active in the nominative singular of the masculine and 
neuter, so as to end in *-ents. In Slavonic *-wos />-vu and *-usy-u 
give the two suffixes in use, but after j the it palatalizes and the suffix 
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is -'l ( chvali ), and at a later date an analogical form was recreated for 
this verbal class ( chvalivd ). In the feminine the zero- grade suffix *-us- 
was followed by an additional *-ja/ia (nesusi ), as in the Homeric - 
Greek form cited. The masculine oblique cases are in *-us-jo-, 
doubtless as the result of remodelling the declension, since the Greek 
parallels show a change of suffix in that gender from *-wos to *-wot. 

(b) Active II. IE. *-lo/ld, CSl.OB. M. -lu N. -lo F. -la. 

CSl.OB. nesld 'having borne’ dviglu ‘having moved’ minolu 
‘having passed’ *sidlu OB. Ulu ‘having gone’. 

The proper function of this suffix seems to have been to derive 
adjectives from verbs, as Lat. credulus (credo) ‘believing’, cf. R. gniloj 
(gnit) ‘putrid’. Apart from Slavonic it enters the verbal paradigm only 
in Armenian, where it serves to form the infinitive: Arm. el 'to be’. 
It has become specialized in Slavonic to form periphrastic tenses, 
viz., the perfect, pluperfect, future perfect and conditional. In some 
languages it helps to form the future, for which other languages 
prefer to use the infinitive. The auxiliary is omitted in the Modern 
Russian perfect tense; in Serbocroat and in direct speech in Bulgarian 
it is retained for all persons, and in Polish and Czech normally for 
the first and second person. The / when final gives WR. -u Ruth -v S. 
-o (Ruth, pytav pytala ‘asked’ S. pitao pitala). 

(c) Passive in -tu. The suffix *-to/ta served to form verbal adjectives 
from nouns or verbs, as in Lat. barbatus (barba ) ‘bearded’ sceleratus 
(scelus) ‘criminal’ genitus (gen-) ‘begotten’. In Slavonic it was attached 
to root verbs ending in i e re (CS 1 . *er) £, which also take -tu in 23S. 
aorist: OB. jqtu ‘taken’ kletu. ‘accursed’ nacqtd ‘begun’ petu ‘sung’ 
rasprostrtu ‘spread’. These verbs show the e-grade of the nasal and 
vibrant diphthongs (*em *en *er), and a/e- grades of the diphthong 
in i (*oi *ei). OB. otvrstu ‘open’ uvqstu ‘crowned with a wreath’ 
izvestd ‘known, sure’ show this suffix in purely adjectival forms. 

(d) Passive in -enu. It is applied to root-verbs (i) not included above, 
notably to the o-grade nasal diphthong ( *om): OB. nesenu ‘borne’ 
pecenti ‘cooked’ nadumend ‘swollen’ (-dum-, doti <(*domti). In the other 
-verbal classes those with infinitive stems in a e elide the vowel of the 
suffix: OB. danu ‘given’ delanu ‘done’ povelenu ‘ordered’. Those end¬ 
ing in i/y transform these to ij/dv in hiatus before the suffix: OB. 
bijend/bijend ‘beaten’ obdvenu ‘shod’. The proper function of this suffix 
also was to make adjectives from verbs: OB. plnu ‘full’ Lat. plenus. 

‘ Possibility was implied by the suffix -inu, but most often impossi¬ 
bility with a negative prefix: OB. neizdrecenind (ne-iz-rec-) ‘unspeak¬ 
able’. In OB. izvestinu ‘known’ the suffix does not seem to add to the 
participial meaning. 

58. Verbal Noun in -ije-. This suffix was added to participial 
stems in - t/n -: OB. delanije ‘deed’ raspqtije ‘crucifixion’ R. delatie 
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raspjatie (the latter a form from Russian Church Slavonic). (Gk.-iov, 
Lat ,-ium). 

59. Aorist. (a) Asigmatic. This aorist is found only with verbs of 
classes i and ii. Verbs of class ii (-11- in present and infinitive) have no 
nasal in the aorist stem: 



Si. 

2. 

3- 

Pi. 

3 . 3 . 

Di. 2. 

3 - 

IE. 

*-otn 

*-es *-et 

*-omo me 

*-ete *-ont 

*-ow *-etom 

*-etam 

Gk. Homeric Aa(3- 
OB. ties- ‘bear’ 

-ov 

-es -e 

-0|i6V 

-STS -OV 

-ETOV 

-ETT)V 

-it 

-e 

-e 

-omit 

-ete -q 

-ove -eta 

-ete 

dvig- ‘move’ 
dviz- 

-it 

-e 

-e 

-omu 

-Q 

-ete 

-ovi 

-eta 

ete 


The personal endings are of the secondary series, and the tense is 
thematic. The o/e alternation affects the final consonant under the 
conditions of the first Slavonic palatalization: OB. tekii/tece 'flow', 
dvigu/dvi&e. It is an old type of aorist, depending upon Indo-European 
vowel-mutation for a stem characteristic of the tense, and it has not 
survived in the modern languages. Even in Old Bulgarian the tendency 
was to use for it one of the two variants of the sigmatic aorist, i.e. the 
aorist formed by means of a tense-suffix 

Since Slavonic did not maintain the Indo-European vowel mutation 
0/ O unimpaired, it was not in a position to discriminate precisely 
between the imperfect and aorist of the original tradition. In Greek 
the second aorist (so called, but really the first in order of time) is 
found with only a comparatively narrow range of verbs which clearly 
distinguish between the vocalism of the present and aorist stems: 
Gk. Asi-rrco ‘leave’, impf. sAsrrrov/aor. iAnrov, AccuP&vco ‘take’, iAccufiacvov/ 
sAafiov, but Auw ‘loose’, EAuov/iAucra (sigmatic aorist, since the asigmatic 
would evidently coincide with the imperfect). It is a nice point in 
dealing with each separate Slavonic verb to decide whether the form 
surviving as an asigmatic aorist was originally aorist or imperfect. 
Imperfects are OB. padii ‘fell’ begti ‘ran’ idu ‘went’. 

Verbs of the first class ending in a vowel (i 5-7, see section 48) have 
no asigmatic aorist. 

(b) Sigmatic, without vowel of support. 




Si. 

2 . 

3 • 

Pi. 

2 - 3 - 

D.i 2. 

3 - 

IE. 


-m om 

-s es 

-t et 

-mo omo 

-te ete -nt ont 



Gk. 

I8ei£- eAuct- 

-a 

(as) 

-e 

(-CCHEV) 

-(ote) -av 

-CXTOV 

-CCTT)V 

Skr. 

ddik-f- 

-am 

-as 

-at 

-dm a 

-ata -an 

-dia -atam 

-atam 

OB. 

ne-s- ‘bear’ 

-it 



-omit 

• 

1 

-ove -eta 

-ete 

1 

f zna-ch- ‘know’ 

-it 



-omit 


-ove 



! zna- 


- 

- 






1 zna-s- 





-te 

-ta 

-te 

1 

[ zna-s- 





-e 



J 

\jf-s- ‘take’ 

- it 



-omil 

-te -f 

-ovi -ta 

-te 

1 

Je- 


-tit 

-tii 





I 

\ da-ch- ‘give’ 

-it 



-omit 


-ove 


i 

da-s- 


-tii 

-tii 


-te 

-ta 

-te 

I 

. da-i- 





-t 
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The personal endings were secondary in Indo-European, but it is 
not quite certain whether they were attached to the suffix -s- directly 
or by means of the thematic vowels o/e. Gk. sAucra implies IE. *-s-m, 
and eAucrav implies IE. *-s-nt/nnt; but Sz., P12., D23. have been 
provided with the vowel -a- by analogy, and S 3. IAucte implies IE. 
*-s-et, and was doubtless influenced by the forms of the asigmatic aorist 
(eAitte). In Sanskrit the vowel -a- is found in all persons representing 
*o/e. In Old Bulgarian the personal endings vary. P3. represents *-s-nt 
for all vert^s; P2. -te Dz. -ta 3. -te are attached directly to the suffix 
in verbs ending in a vowel (classes i 7, iii-vi) and in the athematic 
conjugation. SPD 1. have the thematic vowel o in all instances. 

The treatment of the second and third persons singular is especially 
complex. In root-verbs ending in a consonant (i 1-4), which have an 
asigmatic aorist, there is no sigmatic S23. The vowel of the root may 
be lengthened by compensation for loss of a final consonant. Thus 
Si. *nek-s-om 'y*nes-som >OB. ne-su 2. *nek-es ynes-e 3. *nek-et f 
nes-e. Verbs ending in an original diphthong ( *em *en *er *el *ei *oi) 
may borrow from the present S 3. -t, and extend its use to S2: OB. 
S23. jqtu pita (i 5-6, cf. section 57, past part. -tu). Similarly St,. 
*ddd-s-t j>OB. dastu (jastu bystu), which takes the place of S2. 
*dod-s-s; but a compound of jasti has aor. S23. iz-e. 

Verbs whose infinitive -ti is preceded by a vowel (i 7, iii-vi) conju¬ 
gate like znachu: Si. *gno-s-om )>OB. zna-ch-il 2. *gnd-s-s'yzna 3. 
*gnd-s-t 'yzna, since both final consonants fall. So also OB. brachu bra 
‘took’, glagolachu glagola ‘said’, velechu vele ‘commanded’, chvalichu 
chvali ‘praised’. 

The remaining complications are due to the varying treatment of 
IE. s in Slavonic. The s remains when not preceded by i u r k and 
when not affected by analogy: *nek-s-om >OB. ne-s-u but *ed-s-om/ 
OB. ja-ch-d : : by-ch-u <**bhu-s-om. When preceded by i u r k original 
s becomes ch before a back vowel and s before a front vowel, but 
remains s before a consonant: *tek-s-om >OB. te-ch-ii, *tek-s-nt /OB. 
te-s-$, *tek-s-te >OB. te-s-te. Analogy is at work in *gno-s-om/ OB. 
zna-ch-d and other verbal stems ending in a vowel other than u/i. 
(See section 33.) 

(c) Sigmatic, with vowel of support -o-. 

OB. id-o-ch- Si. -Ci 2. 3. Pi. -omi) 2. 3. D 1. -ovi 2. 3. 

-1- -te -ta -te 

-/- -? 

It will have been noted that most verbs had a vowel before the 
personal endings of the aorist, either because of a suffix (classes iii-vi), 
or because the root ended in a vowel (i 7) or a diphthong which had 
become a vowel (i 5-6). On that analogy a vowel was added to 
consonant-stems also (i 1-4, ii), viz. -o-. In class ii it was attached to 
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the aorist-stem, if consonantal: dvig-o-chd, but to the infinitive stem 
when the aorist was vocalic: mi-no-chti, with elision of o after o. On 
this analogy, the infinitive-stem of consonantal roots in this class was 
employed: dvig-no-chu. As fhere were no sigmatic forms of £'23. in 
these classes of verbs, there were none either in the secondary aorists. 

60. Imperfect. (See section 51). A tense of purely Slavonic formation, 
it runs: 

zna-se-dela-chvala- -achA Si. -U 2. 3. Pi.-om&2. 3. -g Di.-ovg 2. 3 

-a$- > -e -e -ete -eta 

chote- + -chj s-J 

The formation of this tense is a debated problem in Slavonic. The 
theory here followed is that the ending represents *jachu f *esom 
attached to an aorist-stem, and it has the important support of Lat. 
Ju-eram < *esam, while the lengthened root *es- is attested by Gk. 
Homeric fja Skr. as a <(*esm (perf.). The use of o/e between the root 
and the personal endings is then according to the practice of asigmatic 
aorists, as also the ending *-nt, and the fact that there are only the two 
derivatives of IE. s, viz. ch before 0 and s before e. The difference from 
the sigmatic aorist is steadily maintained, though it became difficult 
to retain, and in the early history of the extant languages the confusion 
of imperfect and sigmatic aorist is a common feature. 

This explanation is, however, not without serious difficulties. If s is 
to give ch/s it must be preceded by i (according to the rule concerning 
iur k, section 33). But there is no i in *es-. In the initial syllable of an 
independent word e fja- y but we do not know at what period this 
occurred, and whether this *j- would suffice for the purposes of the rule. 
Besides, *jachu does not survive anywhere as an independent word, 
and in the termination -achu there is nothing to represent the supposed 
*j-. Some scholars, in consequence, have turned to a theory that the 
imperfect is a late, and somewhat arbitrary, set of variations upon the 
sigmatic aorist. That theory, in its turn, gives no help in explaining 
the differences between the imperfect and aorist endings, though 
these differences are at once intelligible from the postulated *.esom. 

A point of initial divergence for the various theories is found in 
the doublets of Old Bulgarian: del-achdjaachu chot-echu/eachu 
b-echd/eachu. As to the last pair, bee hit ‘was’ is an aorist (S 23. be 
P2. beste 3. bes%, etc.) used as an imperfect, and beachu is evidently a 
new formation on the analogy of thematic verbs. In Old Bulgarian 
forms these verbs appear to demonstrate the derivation of the con¬ 
tracted forms from the longer uncontracted ones. But great un¬ 
certainty prevails, with intermediate states like slovejase ‘said’ idaase 
‘w r ent’, etc. 

The vowel of support in the imperfect is a/e. That is readily under¬ 
stood of verbs which have these vowels in the infinitive-stem (iii 1, 


-ete 
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v vi). When the vowel of the infinitive is i, the imperfect is perhaps 
in e: *chvaleachu\ which leads to chvalaachu. In other cases the use 
of e as a new formative element is evident: nes-e-achu (after a palatal, a: 
tec-a-achu), mir-e-achu, bor-e-achu, etc. Where e is a formative 
element only, it is attached to the present-stem, not to the aorist: 
dvign-e-achu. 

The sigmatic aorist introduced a formal distinction between the 
aorist and the present tense which was not expressed by the Indo- 
European o/O-grades of the same root. The aorist thus became 
identified with perfective past time, and required some correlative 
form for imperfective past time. The notion of time thus came to be 
more prominent than aspect when comparing aorist and imperfective 
with the present. But the forms of the imperfect were fluctuating, and 
were easily confused with those of the aorist. Interchanges of form 
once being admitted, the distinction of aspect in past time could 
not be consistently maintained, and a welcome awaited any other 
method of attaining this end. This was given by the new Slavonic 
distinction between imperfective and perfective verbs through 
prefixes (perfectivating imperfective verbs) and the suffixes -va/yva/ja- 
(imperfectivating perfective verbs). These pairs allowed both time 
and aspect to be adequately represented, since the functions of the 
aorist were fulfilled by the past of a perfective verb, and those of the 
imperfect by the past of an imperfective verb. Tenses with their 
functions adequately performed by other means were menaced with 
dissolution, the more so as their personal endings were otherwise 
unsupported, and were ambiguous {S2. and 3.). Their raison d’etre 
had been lost, and there existed a simple analytical way of expressing 
past time through the auxiliary and the participle in -lu. At length 
both tenses disappeared from East and West Slavonic, apart from 
Wendish and the Czech-Polish border dialect known as lassk$, and 
from Slovene among the South Slavonic languages. 

(ii) NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, PRONOUNS 

61. Declension. By means of declension nouns are equipped to play 
their parts in the sentence. It is necessary to define the relation of the 
named parties to the main phenomenon, i.e. to show how the nouns 
are related (or ‘fall’, Gk. m-coo-t; Lat. casus) to the verb, whether as 
source of the phenomenon (subject), or wholly determined by it 
(object), or affected in some way, as by receiving (recipient). These 
relations may be expressed, as in English and Chinese, by position and 
by the use of ‘empty’ words; but in Indo-European they were indic¬ 
ated by elements suffixed to the stem. In addition to these main 
relations there are others of secondary importance which Indo- 
European and such other languages as Finnish and Basque represent 
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by case-suffixes. To define the relation of noun to noun within the 
sentence the adjectival genitive case was employed, signifying either 
possession or an attribute. Relations of place (in, from, to) seemed 
easy to define, and also the concept of agency or instrument; from 
these come the adverbial cases: locative, ablative, accusative of motion, 
instrumental. In Finnish or Basque this kind of adverbial definition 
can be carried to great length. There is no limit to the number of 
modifications possible in a Basque noun, but Finnish and Esthonian 
declensions are considered complete with fifteen or sixteen cases, 
including the inessive, adessive, abessive, illative, lative, elative, 
translative, caritative, etc. Such refinements show dissatisfaction with 
the cruder definition possible through the Indo-European case 
system. The Indo-European cases confuse different relations under 
the same symbol, so that, for instance, the same sign serves for both 
the possessive and the partitive genitives. The symbols themselves 
were not so firm as to resist decay, and all languages show some 
reduction in the number of cases originally available. Balto-Slavonic 
identified the genitive and ablative cases, which were only differen¬ 
tiated in the o-stems. The use of prepositions to supplement the 
defective information provided by case-endings has led in many 
languages to reliance upon the preposition for this purpose, and the 
consequent disuse of case-endings. 

fh the agglutinative languages number appears as a symbol which is 
lacking in the singular and present in the plural, but is additional to 
the case-suffixes. In Indo-European, however, the ending expresses 
both number and case, and there are very few symbols which, like the 
Gk. — 8e and —91, can be used in any number. The fusion of case and 
number, and the modifications often needed in the stem, close the 
declensional system. The various declensions then run parallel to each 
other, number to number and case to case, and invite comparison. 
While the Slavonic conjugations tend to isolate the tenses and moods, 
giving a separate history to each, there is a continual going to and fro 
between the declensions. 

The first cause of declension in pronouns was possibly different. 
As different words are used for ‘I’ the actor and ‘me’ the sufferer, it is 
possible that, to a primitive mind, these two situations seemed 
essentially different. ‘Thou’ and ‘thee’ are also distinct words, but they 
observe a relationship. ‘My’ the possessor and ‘to me’ the recipient are 
in that sort of relationship to ‘me’ the sufferer; and so a declension 
is formed; but it is one very different from that of the nouns. 

Adjectives are declined by apposition to their nouns. In Balto- 
Slavonic they were made definite by means of a suffixed demonstrative 
article, so that they have two declensions, an indefinite noun-type 
declension, and a definite compound noun-pronoun type, in which 
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the nominal cases tend to disappear. The adjective reproduces various 
different noun-declensions, and the rules of concordance between 
adjective and noun give rise to the category of gender in grammar. In 
consequence of this fact, declension is said to reveal gender as well as 
number and case. 

Apart from these three declined categories there are numerous 
indeclinable words in a sentence (adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, 
interjections) which often have the form of nominal cases. 

62. Noun-declensions, (a) Suffix-less, athematic consonant-stems. 
IE. *ghan-s AS. ghan-m ‘goose’ *ghwer-s -m ‘animal’, Gk. xnv—a 6fip-d 
pus 'mouse’ x e “ v ‘earth’, Lat. rex <^*reg-s DS. -i ‘king’ cor(d) -i 
‘heart’. In this type of declension the root ends in a consonant to 
which the case-endings are directly added. It must have been widely 
developed in the original tongue, but has almost disappeared in 
Slavonic. CS 1 . *kry <(*kruw-s ‘blood’ gave way to its own accusative 
krdvi, and so is classed among the z-stems in Old Bulgarian; so also 
OB. gosi ‘goose’ zveri ‘animal’ my si ‘mouse’. In this way the z’-stems 
(suffixless, athematic vowel-stems) remained as the oldest surviving 
type of Slavonic declension. Its subsequent diminution to the advan¬ 
tage of the 70-stems (thematic) belongs mainly to the history of the 
separate languages. The consonant-stems tended to be lost in all 
languages by the effect of suffixes which transferred words to other 
declensions: OB. srdice ‘heart’ (suffix *-iko) zem(l)'a ‘earth’ (suffix *-ja) 
Gk. KotpCfa ‘heart’ (suffix *-ja) Lat. cruor ‘blood’ (suffix -or). 

(&) Suffixless, athematic vowel-stems. I-Stems. There were roots 
ending in u and i, taking the case-endings without intervening vowel. 
Those in -u [see (e) below] have been fused with thematic o-stems, no 
longer constituting a separate declension in the modern tongues. The 
identity of the z-stems remains, but they have been much diminished 
by transfers to the jo-/ja-stems, which have the advantage of better 
defined case-endings. In historic times there has been a tendency to 
identify this declension' with the feminine gender, and indeed each 
declension with a definite gender. That tendency was in play before 
the historical record opens, since the neuters of this class (Gk. peAi 
Lat. mel ‘honey’), together with the-jz-neuters (Gk. pe0u ‘mead’ Lat. 
cornu ‘horn’), did not survive as such into Old Bulgarian. There 
remained a few masculines: OB. gospodi ‘lord’ poti ‘road’ gosti ‘guest’ 
oghi ‘fire’ ludije / ludije (pi.) ‘folk’, etc. They have since passed mostly 
into the 70-declension. Feminine words were liable to transfer by 
means of suffixes: OB. ovica (suffix *-ika)j Lat. ovi-s -m ‘sheep’. 
On the other hand the class has been augmented by means of the 
numerous z’-suffixes listed in section 78. The suffixed vowel seems to 
have been liable to alternation, giving the variants i/ei/oi and u/eu ou, 
as NS. *ponti-s GS. *pontei-s I,S. *pontei, and *sunu-s *sunou-s 
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*suneu. The /-stems have greatly influenced the declension of con- 
sonant-sufEx words. 

(c) Consonant-suffix, athematic words. -R- -N- -NT- -S- - 0 . R: IE. 
*mdte(r) 'mother’ *dhugh»te(r) ‘daughter’ L. mote ‘wife’ dukte OB. 
mati dusti (CS1. *duii ) R. mai doc'. Only these two words, both femi¬ 
nines, survive in Old Bulgarian. Cz. net' ‘niece’ is an i-stem (Lat. 
neptis) assimilated to the two r-stems. Even the two r-stems tend to 
give way, as in S. majka P. matka ‘mother’, and most of the words 
originally belonging to the group have joined other declensions: OB. 
otirf ‘father’ R. otecj Lat. pater is due to a baby-word (Albanian at 
‘father’ Gk. orrra ‘daddy’) plus thematic suffix *-iko, OB. bratru bratu 
‘brother’/Lat. frater, sestra 'sister’/L. seser-, R. svekor ‘father-in-law’ 
(declined as an o-stem)/Lat. socer, OB. z^ti ‘son-in-law’ R. zjat L. 
zentas/hat. gener Albanian dhender ‘bridegroom’. 

N: masc. Gk. < 5 :ku-«v AS. -ova ‘anvil’ Lat. hom-o -inem ‘man’ L. 
akm-uo ~-eni ‘stone’ OB. kam-y -eni plamy ‘flame’. The accusative 
singular imposed itself on the nominative even in Old Bulgarian: 
NS. kameni plameni koreni ‘root’ jeleni ‘hart’, etc., so that the original 
-y <ffi-on is imperfectly represented in the texts. The transference of 
all masculine w-stems to the /o-declension became easy thereby: 
kameni : : koM ‘horse’. A NS. *di ‘day’ may be preserved in P. dzis 
‘today’ ( ?*di rf'this day’), and would answer to Lat. di-es. OB. dinl is 
thus seen to be a masculine H-stem, R. deii P. dzien etc. 

N: neut. Lat. nomen ‘name’ OB. im$ ‘name’ GS. imene vremq ‘time’ 
bremq ‘burden’ plenty ‘tribe’ sem$ ‘seed’, etc., R. imja etc. With the 
withdrawal of the masculine words, the n-neuters form a clearly 
defined class in all Slavonic languages. 

NT: neuters of exclusively Slavonic formation, with a precisely 
defined sphere of meaning, viz., the young of humans and animals: 
OB. otrocq ‘child’ GS. otroc^te tel$ ‘calf’, etc., R. ditja ‘child’ GS. 
ditjati. 

S: neuters with suffix -os/es-: IE. *nebh-os GS. -es-os NAP. -es-a, 
Gk. ve<p-os -eos (ous) -ep (r|) OB. neb-o -ese -esa ‘sky, heaven’ slovo 
‘word’ telo ‘body’ drevo (CS 1 . *dervo) ‘wood’ *liko /lice/lices- ‘face’ 
kolo ‘wheel’ divo ‘wonder’ luto ‘trouble’ cudo ‘miracle’ istesa (pi.) 
‘kidneys’. This class of words is masculine in Lithuanian ( men-uo 
-esis ‘month’), but the Slavonic masculines have passed to other 
declensions (OB. mesqci with suffix *-iko R. mesjac). The ending 
NAS. -o resembles that of o-stem neuters in -o, and all these words 
tend,to pass into the o- declension; but they figure in it with double 
stems neb- / nebes- in several languages, occasionally carrying one stem 
through the singular and another through the plural. OB. neb-u -orpi 
occur, and, on the other hand, teles- dreves- lices- are found only in the 
oldest stratum of documents. The words oko ‘eye’ and ucho ‘ear’ also 
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belong to this class ( odes - uSes-). Alongside the stem with suffix they 
also have the bare stem in the plural: OB. oka ucha; but in the dual 
have been assimilated to.i-stems: oci usi. They are very important 
physical doublets, and have been the cause of most other dual survivals 
in the modern tongues: R. oci usi pleci 'shoulders’ koleni 'knees’. 

C: SI. y/uv-. IE. *swekru-s ‘mother-in-law’ *snusu-s ‘daughter-in- 
law’ Skr. fvafr-us GS. fvapr-vds Gk. wo; Lat. socrus nurus OB. 
svekr-y AS. -uvi, neplody ‘barren woman’ luby ‘love’ cely ‘healing’ &rny 
‘corn-mill’ loky ‘puddle’ crky ‘church’. The words either refer to 
females or are abstracts (with few exceptions) and so feminine. As 
with the -y resulting from *-on, this NS. -y <^*-iis yielded to the 
AS. -uvi, so that even in Old Bulgarian it maintained itself with 
difficulty. By way of -uvi these words were transferred to the f-stems: 
R. svekrov ljubov cerkov. A further shift was to the feminine a-declen- 
sion: R. snocha ‘daughter-in-law’ P. snecha S. snciha svekrva crkva. 

(d) Suffix -&/)&-, athematic. Formerly abstract or collective suffixes, 
and so giving rise to neut. pi. -a, they apparently became feminine 
through the inclusion of *g w ena‘ woman’ SI. zena. Names of offices are 
abstracts and belong to this class, but those which are normally held 
by men give rise to an a-class of ‘natural’ masculines, which is well- 
represented in Slavonic: OB. sluga ‘servant’ vladyka ‘ruler’ cf. Gk. 
KpiTris‘judge’ Lat. agricola ‘farmer’. A feminine f-declension is exempli¬ 
fied by Skr. patn-i ‘wife’ AS. -im GS. -yas/sen-a -dm -ayas. From the 
genitive onwards cases are those of ja- stems. In Old Bulgarian and 
elsewhere there are noms. in -i S*-is/iji: OB. bogyiii 'goddess’, 
sodiji (masc.) ‘judge’, whence by assimilation to the 7'a-stems: R. 
sudjd P. sqdzia, etc. 

(e) Thematic o/jo-stems and athematic u-stems. In Slavonic the 
w-stems are masculine only; the thematic declension is masculine and 
neuter but not feminine. Owing to the contamination of the two 
declensions it is hard to be certain w'hich Slavonic words belong by 
origin to the M-declension. The best criterion is the genitive singular 
which opposes SI. u/a. By this criterion can be identified OB. synu 
‘son’ volii ‘ox’ vrchu ‘top’ domu ‘house’ medxi ‘honey’ polu ‘half’ and 
some others (cf. L. sun us Gk. ue0v Lat. domus L. virsiis). In cases 
formed by a vowel, a diphthong developed: NP. *sunewes OB. synove. 
These longer endings proved attractive because they were distinctive, 
and tended to extend over the thematic declension, as much as other 
cases tended to he sacrificed to that declension. Their use is some¬ 
times also associated with the masculine gender in the modern 
languages, since the w-stems included no neuters. Soft forms were in 
-eve: OB. vraci ‘wizard’ NP. vraceve, zmiji ‘ snake’ NP. zmijeve. 

The thematic 0/7’0-stems are masculine and neuter: masc. *-os > L. 
-qs CS 1 . soft *-jos *-jd ^*-ji >-'f/neut. *-om/jom y-o/e: IE. 
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*wlk w os 'wolf’ L. vilkas OB. vlkii R. volk, OB. koM R. koh ‘horse’, 
OB. kraji ‘country ’/*sed- OB. selo ‘field, farm’ R. selo ‘village’ lice 
‘face’ znamenije ‘sign’. To the root were added the thematic vowels 
o/e before the case-ending, and when this is vocalic there have 
resulted diphthongs which give Slavonic monophthongs. The e-grade 
occurred originally in the vocative singular only, and involved the 
first Slavonic palatalization of velars ( k g ch (d)£ s: OB. Bo&e 
‘O God’); the o-grade formed a diphthong which gave eji and the second 
palatalization in the locative singular and nominative and locative 
plural (kg ch >e (d)z s/s: LS. Bo(d)ze L P. Bo(d)zechu N VP. Bo(d)zi). 

NAV 57 V. -o/e was due to a reaction against the sound-law which 
caused ASM. *-om to become -u. Without this reaction masculines 
and neuters would have become identical; but that, in a language 
trusting to flexion to elucidate its meaning, was inconvenient. Mascu¬ 
line gender pertained not so much to males as to things conceived as 
self-moving, and so capable naturally of being the subject of a verb, 
since they could cause its phenomenon. There were other things 
naturally inert, and so provided only with the accusative sign *-om. 
If by convention they became the subject of a sentence they still did 
not take the sign of the agent -s, like the masculines. But if *-om )>-u 
in all cases this distinction between the self-moving and the inert, so 
important for primitive thinkers that they deified the one and ignored 
the other, would disappear. That it did not disappear was due to the re¬ 
action towards neut. -o/e. This affected also the adjectives, and there¬ 
fore also the concord of noun and adjective, and so preserved the 
notion of three genders in Slavonic, against the general tendency to 
reduce to two: masculine/feminine as in Lithuanian or French, 
epicene/neuter as in Dano-Norwegian and some Greek adjectives. 

A circumstance favouring the retention of o in the neuter was that 
the neuter of the demonstrative *tod >S 1 . to retained the vowel, which 
was only closed to a by a final *m n or s (see section 31). 

63. Gender. The first important distinction between nouns seems to 
have been made between animates and inanimates. It is all that appears 
in Hittite, a very early-form of Indo-European. As animates the bar¬ 
barian mind regards all things apparently self-moving, i.e. not only 
men and animals, hut water, fire, the sky, etc.; as inanimates, all that 
are inert or receptive. But concerning the same thing there exist 
different points of view. Children and the young of animals are often 
deemed inert, but so too are women (Germ. Weib neut.), while the sky 
is both self-moving (L. dievas ‘God’ Gk. Zeus Lat. dies) and inert 
(R. nebo), according to the standpoint of the speaker. The inert class 
(neuters), as we have seen, would not naturally be subjects of verbs, 
and so differed from the other (masculines) by not taking the *-s of the 
nominative. In all this sex is not a consideration. The distribution of 
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Slavonic words between the masculine and neuter still follows, in the 
main, the animistic criterion. The feminine gender was added by 
reason of a suffix specialized to abstract and collective terms, which 
happened to contain the key-word of female sex ( *g u ena 'woman’). 
In the collective sense it was suited to express the plural of inert 
things (neuters), at first, as Greek syntax shows, in the singular. 
Because of this category of feminine words the animate declension 
became more distinctively male. Even the introduction of the sexual 
criterion, however, does not suffice to give grammatical gender. It 
creates more categories of nouns, but has no syntactical importance 
until adjectives are differentiated to correspond to the nouns. In 
Slavonic the adjectival declensions were much simplified, so that the 
opposition of genders was according to an obvious pattern: OB. 
nov-A/o/a ‘new’ or t-u/o/a ‘that’. This pattern clearly distinguished 
the nominative neuter from the masculine, and so maintained both 
these genders, despite the identity of their oblique cases. 

In Slavonic there has been a continuous process of adaptation of 
declension to gender. 

64. Number. Indo-European had three numbers: singular/plural/ 
dual distinguished by the conceptions unit/many/pair. All three 
remained in Old Bulgarian, but the dual as such is used only in 
Slovene and Wendish among the modern languages. Its meaning was 
compromised very early by a shift from the notion of ‘pair’ to that of 
‘two things’, not necessarily paired, and consequent normal association 
with OB. duva ‘two’ oba ‘both’ (cf. L. mu-du ‘we two’). But with ‘two’ 
signified by the numeral, there was evidently little need of repeating 
the numerical idea in the noun, the more so since the nominative dual 
endings were such as could readily be confused with other cases. In the 
modem languages the dual remains concealed in plurals of exceptional 
formation or as the apparent genitive singular after certain numbers 
(2-4, and similarly 22 23 24 etc.). 

On the other hand the opposition unit/many is open to cavilling, 
since there are objects which, when unit is added to unit, still retain 
the notion of unity, e.g. sand and its grains, peas in a basket, heads in 
a crowd, etc. In such cases the antithesis is not so much ‘unit/many’ 
as ‘singulative/collective’. This criterion has had free play in the 
Slavonic languages. The collectives are either plural or singular in 
form, and in some instances original singular collectives have later 
come to be construed as plurals, thus adding to the number of plural 
suffixes recognized by the modern languages. From such a collective 
if an individual was to be signalized, it had to be picked out by a kind 
of isolating process, either by using a word with no collective value 
(OB. cloveku 'man'/ludije ‘people’, detisti ‘child ' jdlti ‘children’), or by 
a singulative suffix (as OB. grazdune ‘citizens’ jgraidaninu ‘citizen’). 
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65. Paradigms of Nouns. The following paradigms from Slavonic 
and other languages are given for comparison, and as a basis for 
subsequent notes on cases: 
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U-stems 
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66. Singular cases, (a) Accusative, (i) Bare stem, neuters: *nmen > 
OB. im$ ‘name’ (cf. Gk. bvo\x<xx-<*(o)nomnt-) R. imja, *telent >OB. 
telq ‘calf’, IE. *klewos )>OB.R. slovo ‘word’. The same principle 
applied to neuters of the w/t-stems (Gk. ue6u peAi, Lat. cornu animal(i)) t 
but these were lost in Slavonic, changing their gender or their 
declension. The suffix -os/es- shows o/e- gradation, and it was only by 
popular analogy that the -o of slovo came to be understood as a case 
ending, like the -o of igo ‘yoke’. That the accusative case is, in a way, 
basic in the declension appears from this use of the stem without 
modification, and from the fact that the accusative form runs through 
all genders, whereas the nominative form is restricted to animates 
(masculine and feminine). 

(ii) IE. *-m/n (consonant after a vowel, sonant after a consonant): 
IE. *pontim >OB. pott ‘road’ R. put, OB. svekruvi ( S*-uwm) 'mother- 
in law’, *ronkam >OB. roko ‘hand’ R. ruku, *sunum >OB. synu ‘son’ 
R. syn, *ghordhom ) OB. gradu ‘city’ R. gorod, *jugom >OB.R. igo 
‘yoke’; *materm y*materim OB. rnateri ‘mother’, *akmentn'y OB. 
karneni ‘stone’. The Indo-European languages are divided in their 
testimony concerning the quality of the Indo-European final nasal. 
Balto-Slavonic, like Greek, seems to suggest a dental nasal (fin), but 
Latin and Sanskrit suggest a labial ( *m ). In the same way, Hebrew 
and Portuguese favour final m, but Arabic and Spanish favour final 
m; $ is an idiosyncrasy of each individual language to prefer one or the 
other nuance of a relaxed final nasal consonant. 

Concerning neuter *-om >S 1 . -o and *-os >-o see section 62 ad fin. 

(iii) Genitive-accusative. In the singular of the o-stems the accusa¬ 
tive and nominative both resulted in -u. Things cannot properly 
be agents, and where an inanimate thing is concerned there is no 
ambiguity likely to arise from this identity of forms. The notion 
‘inanimate’ is here taken in the current sense, and not in the primitive 
sense of objects apparently self-moving, like fire, water, hand or 
foot. But with animates, especially with persons, it is necessary to 
have distinct flexions in languages where position is not decisive. It 
is necessary to know whether ‘Peter robs Paul’ or ‘Paul robs Peter’. 
To get over the difficulty the distinctive G S. -a was used for the 
accusative of persons, and sometimes of animals, in the singular of 
the o-stems. The usage then spread to other stems: NS. synu G-AS. 
syna. Finally, during the development of the modern languages, it 
spread to the plural, where there was no confusion of forms. The 
inclusion of trees among animates is not unnatural (Ruth, dub ‘oak’ 
G-AS. duba), but the extension to games is odd: P. grac w bridza 
‘play bridge’. Another unexpected extension is to coins. In Old 
Bulgarian the usage was still fluctuating, and both forms were found 
in the o-stems. 
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The accusative completes the action of the verb, and when that is 
a verb of motion the accusative gives the direction of the motion. In 
this way the accusative alternates with other spatial cases (locative and 
ablative) to answer the questions quo? ubi? unde? When a preposition 
is used, the original construction was to regard the case as completing 
the verbal action in a general sense, while the preposition was ad¬ 
verbial, and gave a finer definition to the verbal idea. The preposition, 
thus used, did not ‘govern’ the case. When the preposition later came 
to be associated with the noun it took over the cases as they had 
syntactically developed. 

(b) Nominative, (i) The accusative form served for the nominative of 
neuters. 

(ii) Stem, with lengthened final vowel ( M.F. ): IE. *mate(r)y OB. 
mati ‘mother’ R. mat, *akmon )>OB. kamy ‘stone’, *koren ? > OB. 
kor$ ‘root’, *g w enay OB. zena R. £ena ‘woman’. The agreement of 
Sanskrit with Balto-Slavonic shows that the loss of -r after a length¬ 
ened vowel goes back to Indo-European times: Skr. mata L. mots 
OB. mati; final -e was here further narrowed to SI. -i. The opposition 
OB.NS. mati/AS. materi tends to be eliminated in the modern 
language by the use either of the nominative for both cases (R. mat), 
or the accusative (Cz. mater = mati). L. akmuo ‘stone’ piemuo ‘shep¬ 
herd’ may show that the long final vowel generated a diphthong, 
which became a monophthong later in Slavonic: *-on > L. -116 >*-«“ > 
CS 1 . -y (cf. the development of P. 6 Cz. u). Even in Old Bulgarian the 
acc. sg. was substituted for the nom. -y kameni koreni. This 
practice has become general in the modern languages. 

(iii) *-s: lost in Slavonic, sometimes with closure of the preceding 
vowel: IE. *pontis >OB. poti ‘way’ R. put [cf. Gk. ttovtos ‘sea’ Lat. 
pon(t)s ‘bridge’], IE* swekrus >OB. svekry ‘mother-in-law’, IE. 
sunus >OB. synu ‘son’, R. syn, IE. *wlk w os >OB. vlku ‘wolf’ R. volk, 
*konjos y*konju y*kon : iy OB. koni ‘horse’ R. kori. 

The nominative is strongly indicated in a sentence as the source of 
all that follows. In Old Bulgarian, in consequence, it was often 
accompanied by a suffixed demonstrative si ‘this’/fu ‘that’ : OB. dinisi 
‘this day, today’, rabutH ‘this slave’ (with u opened in strong position 
to o : rabotu). Hence the suffixed article in North Great Russian and 
perhaps in Modern Bulgarian. The nominative is rarely used with 
prepositions; but there exists the idiom in Russian and Polish (but 
not Czechoslovak): R. cto eto za kniga? (nom.) ‘what sort of book is 
this?’ (cf. Germ, was ist das fiir ein Mann?) 

( c ) Vocative. The vocative hardly merits the name of flexion. It does 
not enter into the sentence, but stands to it in apposition, urgently 
calling to it the attention of someone. The expression of urgency was 
the heightened tone; there being no syntactical relations to define, no 
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flexion was required. Most vocatives are of the same form as the 
nominative, but sometimes without the lengthened vowel or with a 
shortened vowel: VS. *g w end/NS. *g w ena OB. zeno/zena. Personal 
names are often in the vocative in place of the nominative, especially 
children’s names. Hence comes the order of personal nominatives in 
-o: Marko Danilo etc. The thematic stems express the vocative by the 
e-grade of stem, without case-ending: OB. vlce'O wolf!’ Neuters have 
no vocative case-ending, but use thg, nom.-acc. In the plural and dual 
the nominative is used for the vocative. The special value of the case 
is inferred from the high tone. 

(d) Genitive, (i) IE. *os/es/s; Gk. prefers *-os, ’Balto-Slavonic, like 
Latin, prefers *-es, the sibilant being lost in Slavonic (section 43): 
OB. matere kamene imene slovese telqte svekrdve all from *-es; poti from 
?*-eis [see section 62(6)], L. -ies (GS. akies ‘eye’/N S. akis); synu 
from *-ous, L. -aus. The flexion -i (poti) has prevailed over -e in 
R. materi imeni ditjati, helped by the analogy of the dative in -i, 
whereas P. imienia Slov. imSna R. neb a have come to be inflected like 
o-stems. The feminine a//a-stems offer considerable difficulty. The 
suffix had a rising tone ( a/ja ), which would combine with the falling 
tone of the genitive ending ( *-es ) to give a circumflex ( *-as ), which is 
represented by the circumflex in Greek (viufjs) and by rising tone in 
Lithuanian ( dainos ). But this would give SI. *-a. The closing of the 
vowe'l to -y (OB. roky) is hard to explain, but seems to indicate the 
presence of a nasal, as also the flexion in South Slavonic ja- stems/ 
EWS 1 . -i: -y <(*-ons % <(*-jons. The source of this nasal termination 
may have been the declension in -on (cf. L. akmens/*-ons), and the 
reason for substitution the circumstance that the gen. sg. would be 
otherwise indistinguishable from the nom. sg. (-a). The discrepancy 
in the soft stems (SSI. -^/EWSl. -e: gen. sg. OB. <fMfi?/OR.WSl. duse) 
has been explained as due to the occurrence of a special quality of 
nasal e not encountered elsewhere in Slavonic, save in the acc.pl. of 
ja/jo- stems and the nom.pl. of/a-stems. In the acc.pl. th« nasal is in 
place, and denasalization in East and We:,t Slavonic must be due to the 
dialectal timbre of the vowel. In final position, where these sounds 
occur, the enunciation is relaxed, and this relaxation might combine 
with the effects of analogy to give a timbre otherwise unparalleled. 

(ii) Ablative of the thematic declension IE. *-od (masc.neut): OB. 
grada sela kraja. It was only in this declension that the genitive and 
ablative were distinct: Skr. GS. kantasya/AbS. kantat from kantas 
'beloved’, Lat. lupi/lupo(d). In Balto-Slavonic the genitive and 
ablative have been identified in all conjugations, but in the o-stems 
the identification has been upon the basis of the original ablative in 
*-6d. This contained a final postposition akin to Lat. de ‘away from’, 
and possibly in the form of *-ed, giving with the thematic vowel 
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*-o-ed *-odj> L. -0 CSl.O.B. -a/soft -ja. The postposition resembles 
Gk. -06 <*-dhe (ef; d&oOev ‘from the sea’), but is opposed in meaning 
to Gk. -8e(’A0f]va36=’A0fivas-8e ‘to Athens’). 

The uses of the genitive in Slavonic correspond to both original 
cases. The proper sense of the genitive seems to have been to name 
the whole thing of which something is a part (partitive genitive): 
R. ja chocu vody ‘I want (some out of all) water’, vagon polon ljudej 
the carriage is full of people . What one negates is usually something 
partial; hence the Slavonic genitive after negatives: R. net deneg ‘there 
is no money’. The genitive of point of time corresponds to the Latin 
ablative: R. pervogo mdrta ‘on the first of March’. Another use of the 
genitive is the adnominal or adjectival: R. dom otca ‘father’s house’ 
(possessive), pjat rublej ‘five (a five-group of) roubles’, stakan caju 
a cup(-ful) of tea . Hence the use of the genitive with secondary 
prepositions like R. bliz ‘near’ okolo ‘round’, etc., which are frequently 
nouns made invariable in some case and used as adverbs, whence also 
as prepositions. The proper sense of the ablative is removal from a 
thing or situation. It is thus used with verbs of deprivation, avoidance, 
fear, etc.; of the point from which measurements are made; and so of 
the point ot reference from which a comparison is made: R. on slabee 
menja ‘he is weaker than I (measured from me he is the weak one)’. 
So the genitive occurs with the prepositions R. bez ‘without’ ot ‘away 
from’, s 'down from’, u ‘by’. 

The adjectival use of the genitive was overshadowed in Common 
Slavonic by the facility with which adjectives were made from nouns. 
The possessive ‘God’s’ was not as a rule Boga ‘of God’ but Boziji 
(R. Bozij). 

(e) Dative. IE. *-ei/ai CSl.OB. -i: OB. materi kametii imeni teleji 
slovesi svekruvi; roce <*-di <.*-d-ei) dusi; synovi (l*-ew-ei); 

pQti kosti ( = i 4 -P). OB. vlku may derive from *wlk w oi Q*-o-ei), in 
which the long vowel has developed at the expense of the short 
semivowel (as in Gk. AOkco Lat. lupo), being closed by it in Slavonic 
to *-u y~u. In Polish and Czechoslovak -ovi has been construed as all 
case-ending, and so as an alternative for P. dqbowi/ OP. synu 
(MP. synowi ) (dqb ‘oak’ is an o-stem, syn ‘son’ is a w-stem), Cz. Janovi 
bratrovi ‘brother’ (of persons), hadovi or hadu ‘snake’ (of animals)/ 
hradu 'castle’ (of things). 

The dative is the case of the recipient, whether actually the receiver 
of the verbal activity or affected by and interested in it (ethic dative). 

(/) Instrumental. IE. *-bh/m-: OB. potimi kamenimi imenimi 
(*synumi is not attested) rabomi krajemi (cf. Anglo-Saxon cwic ‘alive’ 
D SMN. cwicum). This element *-m- was probably an agglutinated 
suffix, and is found also in the dual and plural (dat.instr.). Its use was 
parallel to that of *-bh- in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Celtic and other 
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languages. The latter appears in Homeric Greek in a rudimentary 
form (-91) which can be added to singular or plural cases: pit)<pi 'by 
force’ KXtorricpi ‘in the huts’. In Latin it is restricted to the plural 
(deabus regibus manibus diebus), where it gives both dative and ablative 
by means of the same vocalism. In Sanskrit it is plural and dual only, 
and shows differences of vocalism: IP. -bhis DAbP. -bhyas IDAbZ). 
-bhyam. In Slavonic the vowels vary: IS. -mi IP. mi DP. -mu DID. 
-ma. The Lithuanian series (IS. -mi IP. -mis DP. -ms DID. -m, the 
latter with changes of tone) do not sufficiently elucidate the problem 
of the original forms in Balto-Slavonic or Indo-European. 

(ii) IE. *-m/jam: OB. roko/rokojo </*ronka-m/jam (L. ranka 
denasalized), strujejo. Cf. Skr. dhis ‘thought’ IS. dhiy-a, whence 
kanta IS. kant-ay-a, which gives an alternation -a/aya in the instru¬ 
mental, as in Slavonic). Both types of suffix are found in Old Bulgarian, 
but the shorter are absent from some documents and may be due to 
dissimilation. Once established, this instrumental of the a-stems sets 
a pattern for other feminines: kost-ijo/ijo mater-ijq/ijo svekruv-ijo/ijo, 
which have no shortened forms. 

The instrumental has the meanings ‘by means of’ (instrumental 
proper) and ‘accompanied by’. Both senses are united in the English 
preposition with , in the Greek dative and the Latin ablative. As 
denoting time within which something occurs the instrumental is 
doubtless sociative: R. vesnoj 'in the spring’ utrom ‘in the morning’. 
It is used for the standard of measurement: R. ja godom stark ego 
‘I am a year older than he’, and in the locution cem . . . tem ‘by how 
much ... by so much; the more . .. the . . . ’ Similarly sociative is the 
instrumental of place where ( ubi ?), and with the prepositions R. za 
‘after’ me&du ‘among’ pod ‘under’ s ‘with’. An extension of the same 
usage causes the instrumental to follow the verb ‘be’, when not 
expressing identity but only a relation between subject and predicate: 
R. kogda ja byl malcikom ‘when I was a boy’ (cf. L. tii busi vilkit ‘you’ll 
become a wolf’). True instrumentals are found in phrases like R. 
menja zovut Ivanom ‘they call me John’, eto sluzilo nine predlogom 
‘this served me as a pretext’. 

(g) Locative, (i) IE. .zero-ending: OB. kosti (*-ei) synu (*-eu). 
The consonant-stems should end in their consonants according to this 
principle of formation, but materi has the -i of the f-stems, and svekruve 
kamene imene tele_te slovese have a suffixed -e of uncertain origin. It 
might be connected with the suffixed -e in Lithuanian, which gives an 
appearance of uniformity to Lithuanian locatives: -yje/oje/eje/uje. 

(ii) IE. *-i: OB. race ( *-a-i; <pf. L. rankoj-e, where -oj- \*di) struji 
grade ( *-o-i) kraji. Gk. loc. okot ‘at home’/NP. okoi ‘houses’ shows by 
the accentuation of the stressed syllable that there was a difference of 
intonation between these two diphthongs, viz. loc. -di/nom. pi. -oi. 
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The locative is a spatial case, defining place where ( ubi ?), and is a 
source of adverbs as an extension of this usage. It now occurs only 
with prepositions, and is often called the ‘prepositional case’, but the 
term suggests an exclusiveness which does not in fact exist. The chief 
prepositions associated with the locative are R. v 'in’ na ‘on’ o/ob/obo 
‘concerning’ po ‘after’ pri ‘in the presence of, in the time of, near’. 
It is opposed to the accusative of motion, as indicating place of rest. 

67. Plural Cases. The plural differs markedly from the singular in 
the ease with which its flexions fuse together. The nominative and 
accusative cases remain distinct, but the genitive presented a termina¬ 
tion which ran through all declensions, and the dative, instrumental 
and locative show substitution of one declensional vowel for another 
even in Old Bulgarian. In Russian this has been carried to a logical 
conclusion by which the endings of the a-stems have been adopted by 
most words in other declensions, the instrumental showing more 
resistance than the dative and locative. In the declension of the 
definite adjective there was already identity of flexion for all three 
genders in Old Bulgarian. A psychological support for this usage is 
the circumstance that sex is important in individuals, not in masses. 

(a) Nominative, (i) IE. *-es: OB. potije (*-ejes), kamene synove 
(*-ewes) (masculines). OB. materi is modelled on feminine i-stems, but 
OR. matere OCz. matefe implies CS 1 . matere. The f-stems, when 
feminine, use the acc.pl. for the nominative: OB. kosti ( \*-ins), and 
this is the explanation also of svekrfivi and dufy. It might apply also to 
OB. roky , nom. and acc.pl., but CS 1 . -y could perhaps derive from 
*-as *-a-es), as L. rankos certainly does. 

(ii) IE. *-oi (with rising tone), masc. o-stems: OB. gradi krai 
(= kraji ). This is due, as in Latin and Greek, to the analogy of the 
demonstrative N PM. *toi ‘those’/Skr. devas ‘gods’. The modern 
languages, especially Polish, show much interchange between -i/ove. 
Some o-stems are found with the termination -ove even in Old 
Bulgarian: duchove ‘spirits’. 

(iii) IE. *-a CSl.OB. -a ja: neuters: OB. imena telqta slovesa iga/ 
pola lica. This flexion was that of a nom.fern.sg. of a collective noun, 
and as such still took a singular verb in Gk. &5uvoct6v &6uvcxt& Ioti ‘it is 
impossible’. As in the singular, the same flexion is used for the nom. 
voc.acc. of neuters. The distinctively plural endings of other cases 
have been attached by analogy of the masculines to the neuter 
paradigm. 

As a collective feminine noun, the plural of a neuter was originally 
a different word from the singular, and so might have a different 
accentuation. Gk. <pOAov,q>uAf| ‘race, clan, tribe’ are different words 
formed from the same root in the relationship *-om a and differently 
accented. Hence perhaps some of the accent-shifts encountered in 
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Slavonic neuters (apart from those due to the workings of de Saus- 
sure’s law), such as R. ozero/ozera 'lake’ tiebo; nebesa ‘sky’. In S. 
selo/sela the difference reveals itself as one of tone-quality. 

Such independent words could also be formed alongside mascu¬ 
lines, giving mixed paradigms: R. rog/roga ‘horn’ vecer/vecera 
‘evening’ (cf. Lat. locus/loca). 

In the plural the vocative is identical with the nominative. 

(b) Accusative, (i) IE. *-ns, consonant after vowels, sonant after 
consonants: IE. *pontins OB. poti kosti; IE. *materns OB. materi 
kameni svekruvi; IE. *sununs *ghordhons (cf. Cretan Aukovs) OB. syny 
grady; *krajons )>*krajens OB. krajq/ OR.WS 1 . kraje. On the alterna¬ 
tives $/e see section 66 (d). The vowel of the ending was lengthened 
by final r before this disappeared (see section 31), and the nasal timbre 
remained only with the most open vowel. 

(ii) *-s/ns: a/ja- stems. L.N PF. stirn-os A. -as implies N. *-as 
A. -as, the latter without nasalization. Without nasal are also Goth. 
gibos ‘gifts’ Skr. sends ‘armies’, though both accusatives have the long 
vowel of the nominative. In Old Prussian (-ans), Greek (-as Cretan 
tihovs), Italic and Slavonic the termination has been assimilated to 
accusatives in *-ns, with lengthening and closure one-grade of the 
vowel and its consequent denasalization in Common Slavonic: 
*ronkans y*ronkons y*-u )>OB. roky, rf«/^/EWSl. duse. APF. roky = 
NPjF. roky (? <^*-as), and on this analogy dufy was extended to the 
nominative, and then all feminines (kosti materi svekruvi) used the 
accusative instead of the original nominative. 

(c) Genitive. IE. *-6m/on: CSl.OB. -«/soft-(j)z: OB. materii kamemi 
imenu teletu slovesu svekruvu rokil synovu gradu; potlji; struji dust; 
koiil. The vowel of this flexion was short in Slavonic, and also in 
Latin (ovium), though the latter is said to have resulted from a 
shortening of *-om. Whether that be true of Latin, there is no ground 
for believing that the Slavonic termination has been shortened, since 
long nasal finals are carefully preserved. On the other hand Gk. -cov 
L. -U quite as definitely indicate an original long vowel. It is necessary 
to suppose that both existed in Indo-European. 

Final -ii/i dropped in the later languages, and the case was left 
without characteristic flexion. Reaction set in against this state of 
affairs. As in the dat.sg. and nom.pl., the ending of the w-stems was 
treated as a flexion (- ov/ev ) and extended over the o-stems: R. stolov 
‘chairs’ saraev 'sheds’, P. wujow ‘uncles’ cieniow ‘shades’, Cz. muzu 
(formerly mu&uv)' men’, Slov. uciteljev ‘teachers’. The i-stems naturally 
added the case-ending to the -i of the stem, giving -iji, which also was 
treated as wholly flexion. The first semivowel was in strong position, 
and so led to a suffix -ej, which spread to other declensions: R. losadej 
'horses’, whence carej ‘tsars’ morej ‘seas’ (both jo-stems), sudej (from 
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sudja ‘judge’). In Serbocroat the /-declension has G P. -i {stvati 
‘things’), but for all other declensions the language has developed, in a 
way not satisfactorily explained, a suffix -a for the gen. pi.: S . jelena 
'stags’ Sena ‘women’ plemena 'tribes’, etc.. 

Owing to the lightness of final -u there appear certain' accent-shifts 
in some genitives: R. vremja ‘time’ NP. vremena G P. vremen, sestra 
‘sister’ N P. sestry G P. sester, S. zena ‘woman’ NP. Sene G P. Sena. In 
West Slavonic the final syllable of the gen. pi. is affected by the law of 
lengthening (and later closing of vowel) in compensation for the loss of 
final jer, e.g. P. pora ‘season’ G P. por; and in some words this form has 
analogically affected the other cases: P.G P. gor ‘of the mountains’ : : 
NS. gor a. 

In the plural the ablative has been confounded, as to usage, with 
the genitive; as to form, with the dative. 

(d) Dative and Instrumental, (/) IE. *-bh/m-: OB. -mu -mi: poti-mii- 
mi, mater-imii -imi and mater emu, svekruv-amu -ami, rpka-mu -mi, 
struja- mil -mi, synu-*mu -mi and synomu, grado-mu, kraje-mii. The 
corresponding forms in other languages are: L.DP. -ms IP. -mis Goth. 
DP. -m Lat.DAbP. -bus <j*-bhos, OIr.DP .-ib <(*-bhis, Homeric -91 
<j*-bhi, Arm.IP. -vk ‘ -mbk‘, Skr.DP. -bhyas <^*-bhjds IP. -bhis. The 
parallelism of the two series is obvious, but so also are the discrepan¬ 
cies of detail. The Slavonic dative depends on *-mds, parallel to Lat. 
*-bhds, and independent of the Lithuanian flexion. The long final 
vowel of the instrumental in Slavonic has no parallel in noun declen¬ 
sions, but corresponds to the *-£/z«'-suffix in Lat. tibi. 

A jer before the flexion was in strong position in the dative, but 
weak in the instrumental. In the dative, therefore, there was a tendency 
to replace it by a full vowel ( materemit imenemu synomu), as also in the 
locative plural. The a- 0- stems have a full vowel in such a position. In 
Russian the vowel a has spread over all declensions in the dative and 
locative. In the instrumental it is also general, and has met with 
resistance only from the /-stems: R. losadmt (cf. P. koscmi Cz.Slov. 
kostmi). 

The dat. instr. loc. of M-stems in Old Bulgarian were remodelled on 
tf-stems. 

(it) IE.IP. *-o-is: o-stems: OB. IP. grady sely/kraji. The vowel of the 
diphthong is closed by the final *-s. Gk. Aukois results from both 
instrumental and locative (Homeric -oicn) and has a short thematic 
vowel as in the locative. There is a short vowel in L. vyrais; long in 
Skr. devais. In Latin the ending was used also of the dative and 
ablative, and was extended to the a-stems also. 

(e) Locative. IE. *-su si:: OL. -su ML. -se CSl.OB. -chit, OB. 
potichu, sveknivachu (with a from n-stems), Senachu/strujachu, syn- 
*Acht) uchii, grudechft krujichii. The consonant *s followed an 1 in the 
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i-stems and the o-stems ( *-oisu ) and so gave SI. ch, which was genera¬ 
lized to all stems (as with zenachu/*g K enasu: Skr. L P. senasu)\ in 
the tt-stems it followed u, with the same consequences (Skr. bhanusu). 
Vocalization of jer: OB. materechu synochu domochu. 

68. Dual Cases. The dual has the appearance of being incomplete in 
Indo-European. Only three case-flexions had been developed (NVA. 
GL, DI), and they were transmitted imperfectly. The genitive was the 
first to be lost, since it is almost unrecorded in Greek and has been lost 
in Lithuanian; its form, on the other hand, is less doubtful than that of 
the other two. 

(a) Nominative-accusative-vocative. The vowels e i occur, and 
probably also the semivowels i u forming a diphthong with final stem 
vowels. OB. poti may represent original *-i, L. nakti having been 
shortened. OB. kameni is attested, but not *materi. The o-stems had, 
in the masculine, *-o: CS 1 . -a/soft ja: OB. grada kraja. The feminine 
o-stems have *-a-i (Skr. -e: sene), giving CS 1 . -//soft -i: OB. roce 
struji. The neuters seem to have been formed with the element *-i, 
which was lost to the i-stems by the loss of neuters in that declension. 
In the o-stems, neuter *-o-i >CS 1 . -//soft -i, and so coincide formally 
with the feminine: OB. sele/lici. The consonant-stems would naturally 
have shown -i in this place (OB. telesi ‘two bodies’), but the historically 
justified ending is rare. They generally show -/ (OB. imene ‘two 
names’) borrowed from the neuter o-declension. 

(b) Genitive-Locative. IE. *-ou-: OB. potiju/potiju, etc. Arcadian 
hotouv ‘in the midst’ preserves this ending (cf. OB. me&du GL D . with 
the same meaning). Skr. -(y)os: devayos ‘gods’ senayos ‘armies’ 
bhanvos ‘suns’. In Lithuanian the gen. pi. is used instead of the gen. 
dual. The adverb L. pusiau ‘in two halves’ is an old locative dual, and 
trace of a distinction between G D. dviejaus L D. dviejau ‘two’ have 
been noted. OIr. G D. fer seel rest upon *-ou. 

( c ) Dative-Instrumental. IE. *-bh/m-, L. -m, CS 1 . -ma: OB. potima 
zenama gradoma etc. Skr. -bhyam (senabhyam bhanubhyam) is closer 
akin than Celtic -bhim, but there was no palatal glide or final nasal in 
Slavonic. Nor did it show differences of tone as in Lithuanian (L.DZ). 
suniim ID. siinum), which may not have been primitive. Gk. -iv(Aukoiv) 
is on a different line of development. Gothic dat. twaim ‘two’. 

In Serbocroat the flexion -ma has come to be used for the DILP. of 
all declensions. The same type of extension occurs also dialectically in 
Czech and Slovak, but in most modern languages this flexion is 
restricted to the case of the numerals, taking its rise in the dual 
declension of CSl.OB. duva ‘two’. 

69. Numerals. There are no characteristics of the nilmeral declen¬ 
sions not found elsewhere, but they are drawn from several different 
parts of speech, and in their use they form a closely associated group. 
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They also conserve some of the oldest features of the language to 
which they belong. These are reasons for treating them as a group. 

1: *oi-nos 'sole’? Lat. ilnus Gk. oivri ‘ace’, *oi-wos Gk. olos ‘sole’, 
*oi-kos Skr. ekas ‘one’. From *oinos come L. vienas CSl.OB. inu 
(which is rarely used) and the prefix ino- ‘one, other’; with *ed- (neut. 
sg. of a pronominal root *e-) the latter gives OB . jedinu/jedinu R. odin 
(neut. odno) ‘one’. OB. jedinu , with the short vowel in the second 
syllable, is definitely later than jedinu, though it is as hard to account 
for long as for short quantity in this place. 1st: L. pumas (firm ‘before’) 

OB. prvu, with difference of suffix; cf. Eng. first Goth . fruma frumista 
Lat. pri(s)mus prius Gk. Trp&nos -rrpopos. The root is *pr-, with suffix 
-m/v-. 

2-4: (2 is a pronominal o-stem, 3 an adjectival z-stem, and 4 an 
adjectival consonant-stem): 

IK. *duo L.NA MD. dit/F.dvi GD. dviejtf D D. dviem ID. dviem 

V_ __ J 

OB. M.dtiv-a FN.-e -oju -ema (so also oba ‘both’ 

IE. *trejes L.NjP. trys A. tr'ts G. triji} D. trims I. trimis L M. trijuose F. -jose 

OB.M. tr-ije/FN.-i -i -iji iji -imfi -imi -ichu 

IE *kwetivores. OB.M. cetyr-e/FN. -i -i -u 

OB. duva follows the pronominal declension. The following noun 
was in the dual, but the dual endings of nom. acc. were later confused 
with plurals in -i (oci ‘eyes’) or with gen. sg. -a/ja. When so under¬ 
stood these forms began to appear after 3 and 4 also. 2nd: L. antras , 
cf. Goth, anpar/ OB. vutoru (? </*n-tor~). 3rd: tretiji. 4th: cetvrtu. 

The suffix -tu is used to make the remaining ordinals. 

5-9: are collective nouns in *-is in Slavonic, but L. keturi etc. are 
adjectives. 5: *penktis )>OB. pqti. 6: *ks(w)ekstis OB. sesti. 7: *sebdmis 
(Gk. EplSopos) OB. sedmi. 8: *o%tmis OB. osmi (Gk. oktco Lat. odd have 
the form of duals, meaning possibly ‘both sets of fingers’). 9: *newn- 
OPr. newints L. devynl OB. devqti (with the initial of 10). 

10-19: *dekmt(i)- OPr. dessimpts L. desimt OB. desqti. This is a 
consonant-stem as appears from loc. sg. desqte ‘in the teens’. 11: jedinu 
na desqte, 12: duva na desqte, etc. When standing alone it is assimilated 
to the z-stems and to the numerals 5-9: gen. loc. sg. desqti. Other cases 
are: GP. desqtu/desqtii (occasionally found), IP. desqty (on the analogy 
of the o-stems), NP. desqte / desqti, NAD. des^ti/desqte, GD. desqtu. 

20-90: are composed of 2 with nom. du. desqti (duva desqti), 3-4 
with nom. pi. (tri des^te / des^ti), 5-9 with gen. pi. (p$ti des^tu). MR. 
pjatdesjat shows both parts declined as z-stem nouns (gen. pjatidesjati, 
etc.l. 40: MR. sorok (see section 117). 

100: *kmtom L. siihtas CSl.OB. siito. This is a neuter o-stem, 
giving 200: duve sute (dual), 300: tri suta (plural), etc. The difficulty 
here is to account for the u. It seems better to accept it as Slavonic 
rather than to have recourse to borrowing from Avestic sata or 
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Scythian (Ossetic) soda, which leave the difficulty unresolved. The 
expected development is found in L. siihtas. 

1000: L. tukstantis OB. tysosta tysqsta R. tysjaca P. tysiac S. t'isuca 
Goth, pusundi. It is a feminine noun. Also S. hiljada MB. chiljada <( 
MGk. x'^'“ 5 a. 

10,000: OB. tima, cf. Tokharian tumane tmam and TT. tuman 
'cloud, mist, ten thousand warriors’. 

The collective (distributive) numerals have in the masc. sg. the 
forms 2: OB. diivoji, 3: trojl, 4: cetverd. In the last instance the r is part 
of the root ( cetyre ), but it has led to -ru being generalized as a suffix for 
distributives: 5: p$toru, 6: sestord , 7: sedmorti, 8: osmoru, 9: devqtoru, 10: 
desqtoru. Numerals of this type are used in both Old Bulgarian and the 
modern languages, for instance, with pluralia tantum: S. dvoja kola 
'two carriages’ (formally neut. p. from sg. kolo ‘wheel’). A derived 
form in -ica is found in the instr. sg. OB. cetvoricejo ‘fourfold’ sutor- 
icejo ‘a hundredfold’. 

70. Adjectives and Participles, (a) Indefinite. Adjectives and par¬ 
ticiples are either definite or indefinite, i.e. are either accompanied by 
a postpositive article (- jt <fi-jos *-i-) or not. In Slovene, Serbocroat 
and Bulgarian the distinction is still so maintained: as. in Slov. nov 
klobuk ‘a new hat ’/nSvi klobuk ‘the new hat’. This does not hold in 
Slovene apart from the nom. acc. sg. masc., owing to the confusion in 
other case-forms of the two declensions. Elsewhere the definite 
adjective has become attributive, accompanying the noun whether 
defined or not; the indefinite is simply predicative. In the predicate 
the nominative case is much the most common, and the others are 
rarely used. Thus, though a full declension survives in theory in 
Russian, for example, scarcely any case but the nominative is found in 
practical use. There are traces of a Russian predicative dative (see 
section 106); an accusative is found in appositional predicates of the 
type Cz. nalel jsem potok rozvodnen ‘I found the brook swollen’. In 
adverbs there are traces of yet more cases: R.G SN. snova ‘anew’, 
P.D SN. po francusku ‘in French’. 

Indefinite participles gradually shed their cases with the exception 
of a few fixed forms, and so became gerunds, without declension. 

There is only one declension of indefinite adjectives, composed of 
the o- and a-noun declensions: OB. nov-d -o -a, soft, pei-i -e -a. Only 
trije remains as an i-stem adjective, and ietyre as a consonant-stem 
adjective. The vocative in -e occurs only when the adjective is used as 
a substantive, as OB. bezumine ‘O fool!’/o rode neverind ‘O faithless 
generation!’ In the same way are declined the participles in -Id -td 
-nu -mu. The other participles follow the soft declension in almost all 
cases, but they, and the comparative form of adjectives, show varia¬ 
tions of suffix which may be represented thus: 
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N SM. 

N SN. 

ASM. 

GSMN. 

N SF. 

ASF. 

G SF. 


IE. *sent/sont- 

s 

- 

-m 


-ja 

-jam 

-jas 

(i) 

*snt- 




-os/es 


*iveid- 

-wos 

-WOS 

-wotm 




(ii) 

-wot-es/es 

*wid- 



° 

-us-ja 

-us-jam 

-s-jas 


*magh- 

-jos 

-jos 

-josm 

-jos-os/es 

-ls-ja 

(iii) 

*mag- 


-is 






Gk. 

GOV 

ov 

ovTa 

6vtos 

-otos 

o0oa< 

•ovTia 


(i) 

EiS- 

-cos 

-6s 

-oTa 




(ii) 

Homeric 18- 





ula<*- 

■UCTia 


f,8- 



ico< # 

-toaa 




(iii) 

Lat. suav- 

-ior < -ios 

-ius < *-ios 

-iorem 

-ior is 




(iii) 

L. suk- 

-gs 

-3 / 

-anti 

-anCio 

-anti 

-anfi^ 

-anfiios 

(i) 

suk- 

-?S 

-e / 

-US£ 

-usio 

-usi 

-usi^ 

-usios 

(ii) 

get- 

-es-nis 







(iii) 

OB. id- 

daj/s£d- 

-y 

-y / 

-¥ / 

-Q§t- 1 

-O/f-st 1 

> 1 ja 

-i 

-jp 

-jf/WSl.-jS 

(0 

ved- 

-Q 

-a / 

-OS- 1 






da-, 

-VO 

-va / 

-vOS- 

y -I -ja 

-i 

-j? 

-jf/WSl.-je 

(ii) 

javl- 

-I 

- 5 / , 

-IS- J 





min- 
nov&- 

wm 

~ e ! $ 

■-IS- 

-I ja 

-i 

-j<? 

-je/wsi.-js 

(iii) 


(i) The present participle active [section 55 (a)] took a weak form 
of the root in the oblique cases of the masc. neut., but in Slavonic 
these cases have been remodelled and that form of the root no longer 
appears. Verbs of classes iii 2 and iv have the extended suffix -qst-. 
Russian gerunds derive from the nominatives (masc. sg. -<g j>-ja, 
fern. sg. *-tiy-£i). 

(ii) The past participle active is derived from *-wos/us-. There was 

a long vowel in nom. sg. masc./short in nom. sg. neut., both of the 
o-grade of the suffix, as may be seen from Greek. The fern, showed 
the zero- grade of suffix with an additional suffix -ja (nom. -i <*-*>)• 
The fern. caused the suffix of the masculine and neuter to 

become *-(w)us- > CS 1 . -« after consonants/ -vii after vowels. In the 
oblique cases of these genders the additional suffix -jo- was employed. 
In the oblique cases of all genders and the nom. sg. fern, the influence 
of i/j palatalized SI. *ch to SI. s : davuH etc. 

(iii) The comparative was formed by *-jos/is-. By palatalization of 
the vowel *-jos became *-jes, whence, for instance, neut. OB. mine 
‘less’ (-'e <^*-jes). On the analogy of the zero- grade, *-is, the masculine 
came to be formed in *-jis-. In the oblique cases this suffix received 
further suffixes ( *-jo/ja -), like the participles, and the nom. sg. fern, is 
in -i <^*-ie. 

The comparative suffix is either added immediately to the stem 
(CS 1 . *chudi ‘worse’ <*chud-jis, cf. OB. chudu ‘bad’, definite com¬ 
parative chuidiji ), and in such an event any other adjectival suffix is 
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usually dropped before the comparative is formed (OB. vysoku ‘high’ 
comp, vysiji, krepuku ‘strong’ comp. krepliji)\ or else the stem takes 
the ending -e- before *-jis (novu ‘new’ comp, noveji). The feminine 
forms are nom. sg. chuzdlsi vysisi novejisi, etc., and the masc. neuter, 
oblique cases are gen. sg. chuzdisa vysisa novejisa, etc. 

The superlative is expressed in Old Bulgarian by n«f-+the com¬ 
parative, or, in a less purely superlative sense, by pre--\- positive: 
OB. naivysiji ‘highest’ preveliku 'very great’. 

( b) Possessives and adjectives of origin. These are formed from 
masculine names or titles by means of the suffix -ov/ev- and from 
feminines by -in-: R. Ivanov ‘John’s’ S. ocev ‘father’s’ bratovljev 
‘brother’s R. sestrin ‘sister’s’. To some extent these duplicate the 
uses of the genitive case: S. ocev konj—konj oca (rare) ‘father’s horse’, 
and there are ambiguities (R. Ivanov ‘John’s’ or ‘Johnson’). A num¬ 
ber of masculines also employ -in- (R. Fomin ‘Tom’s’ brdtnin 
‘brother’s’), and this is usual with diminutives. These words are self- 
defined though the following noun may be definite or indefinite. 
They are consequently declined partly according to the indefinite 
paradigm, partly according to the definite (ISM., and oblique cases 
of the plural). 

(c) Definite adjectives. Formed by suffixed article *-z- *jos j>-ji: 




SNV 

A 

G 

D 

L 

I 

L .M. ger- ' 

r 

-as- 

-4- 

-O- 

-a- 

-a- 

-uo 


-is 

-ji 

-jo 

-jam 

-jame 

-ju 

*• \ 

r 

-o- 

- 3 - 

-OS- 

-a- 

-0- 


L 

-ji 

-ji* 

-ios 

-jai 

-j°je 

-ja 

CSLM.dobr- < 

r 

L 

-u- 

-ji 

-a- ■) 

-ji > 

-a- 

-jego 

-u- 

-jemu 

-e- 

-jemi 

-y- 

-jimi 



-o-je 








"°“J e J 


Y 



F. 

r 

-a- 

- 9 - 

-y- 

-e- 


-9/0- 


-ja 

-j? 

-j? 

-ji 


-j<? 

W SI. G SF. N APF. APM. -je 






Soft: SM. pes-i 

-ji N. 

-e-je F. 

-a-ja; PM. - 

-ji N. -a-ja F. 

-f-je; DM. 

-a-ja NF. 

-i-ji 


As the demonstrative element comes last the declension depends 
mainly upon it, and the detailed commentary on cases may be left to 
the next section. The adjective proper has a nominal declension: 
OB. novu -o -a ‘new’ (like gradii selo zena) tusti tuste tiista ‘empty’ 
(like korii lice struja). 

The subsequent development of this paradigm in the modern 
languages was due largely to the fusion of the two endings of each case 
into a single compound form. In Old Bulgarian they appeared still 
sufficiently distinct, but there were certain effects of assimilation and 
interplay between vowels. Apart from merely scribal differences from 
the above paradigm, such as the use of i e with the values ji je, Old 
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Bulgarian shows the following developments: N SM. -yi (-yji)/-ii by 
lengthening of the vowel before j: G SMN. -aago -ago -ajego, 
D SMN. -utimu -umu/-ujemu, L SMN. -eemt -e(j)ami -emi/-ejemi, by 
assimilation. In later manuscripts are found also GSMN. -ogo : : togo 
kogo (hard demonstrative declension for the soft jego), DSMN. -omu 
-emu: OB. giyogo 'living’ drugomu 'another’ slepomu 'blind’. The 
ending I SF. ojo is comparatively rare: OB. cistojo ‘pure’; in most 
cases there has been dissimilation to -ojo/ejo (vecinojq ‘eternal’), and 
even -ujq:nebesiskujo ‘heavenly’. 

In the comparative the NA SM. was not distinguished from the 
indefinite form; thus, noveji ‘newer’ fern, novejisi, def. masc. nov&ji 
fern. novejUija. 


PNV 

A 


G 

L 

D 

I DNA GL 

DI 

-ie- 

-uos- 


-v- 

-UOS- 

-ies- 

-ais- -uo- 

-ie- 

-j> 

-ius 

-jy 

-iuose 

-iems 

-iais -ju 

-jiem 

-OS- 

-3s- 


-v- 

-os- 

-os- 

-os- -ie- 

-o-jom 

-ios 

-las 

-jy 

-iose 

-ioms 

-iomis -ji 


-i- 

-y- 1 


-y- 


-y- 

-v- -a- -u- 

-y- 

-j> 

-j? 


-jichd 


-jimtl 

-jimi -ja 1 -ju 

-jima 

-a-ja 

-a-ja 

> 




-H* l 


-y- 

-y- 1 





f 


-j? 

-jeJ 





-j* J 
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71. Paradigms of the Demonstrative Declension. These run: 



S NV 

A 

G 

Ab 

D 

L 

I 

if;. *i- m/f. 

-os/a 







*t- M. 


-om 


-od 


-oi/ei 

-8m. 

*toi- 







-mi 

*tos/tes- 



-(j)o 

-mod 

-m6i 

-mi 


•t-N. 

-od 

-od 






* t-F. 


-am 

'— 

v J 

1 -y- 


-aja(m) 

*tos/tes- 




-(j)as 

-(j)aj 






V_ 

_- 




L.f- M. 

-is 



-6 

-im 

-amfc 

-uo(mi) 

F. 

-i 

•a 

-OS 


-aT 

-ojd 

/ 

-9 

j- M. 

-Is 

-T 


-6 

-im 

-ami 

-iio(mi) 

F. 

-i 


-OS 


-aT 

-ojfc 

-i 


OB. t- M/N. 

-Q/o 

-a/o -ogo 

-omu 

-omi 

-8ml 

F. 

-a 

-O -ojf 

-oji 

- 

-oj9 

k- 

-0(to) 

-ogo 

-omu 

-omi 


c- 





-£ml 

onu /jedinu/infi 






M'N. 

i(2e)/je(2e) jego 

jemu 

jeml 

jiml 

F. 

ja(ze) 

jo ejf 

jei 


jej 9 

s- M/N. 

-I/e 

-ego 

-emu 

-eml 

-imi 

F. 

-i 

-ijo -ej? 

-e(j)i 


-ej9 

1 - 

-I(to) 

-ISO 

-Isomu 

-eml 

-imi 



-eso 

-esomu 

-esoml 


kyji N. koje F. kaja P.M. 
dUvoji, troji, obojh 

cii N. kaja F. kyj(; D.M .? F. ceji; 

moji; tvoji; 

svoji, na!i, 

, vaSi; (iji; 


SN 

A G 


D 

L 

MN. 






OB. vis- 

-I/e 

-I/e -ego 


-emu 

-eml 

F. 

-a/ja 

-Q -ejf 



-eji 
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PNV 

A 

G 

L 

AbD I 

Z)NVA GL 

DI 

-oi 

-ons 

-som 

-su 

• 

-bh/m -ois 

-o(u) 

-bh m- 

-a 

-a 




-oi 


- as 

-as 

-asom 

-asu 

-bh/m- 

-ai 



-ie 

-uos 

-y 

-uosj 

-ferns 

-aTs 

-uo(du) 

-fem- 


-US 






-iem- 

-os 

-as 

-v 

-osj 

-oms 

-omis 

-ie(dvi) 

-6m- 








-om- 

-it* 

-uos 

-y 

-uosj 

-ferns 

-aTs 

-uo(du) 

-fem- 

-< 5 s 

-ks 

-w 

-osj 

Y 

-6ms 

-omis 

-ie(dvi) 

-om- 

-i/a 

-y/a "1 


•-Jehu 

-JmCi 

-emi 

-a J -oju 

-Jma 

-y 

-y J 





J 



i/ja(ie) 

j¥/'a ] 

I ichO 

jimO 

jimi 

ja/i( 4 e) "j jeju 

jima 

jf(ie) 

j¥ j 




i(2e) J 


i/i 

1 

ichQ 

jimO 

jimi 

Ija/iji \ jeju 

jima 

ijf/ijf 

-ijf J 

r 



-i(j)i / 



1 

PNV 

A G 

L 

AbD 

I 

-Jmi 

■>/ ja 

-j? ja ") 

-6chQ 

-JmO 

-fmi 

-ejp 

-j? 

-j¥ J 
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NS.: Balto-Slavonic has made uniform the stem of the demonstra¬ 
tive: OB. tu to ta/G k. 6(s) f) to Skr. sas sa tad. Final -d has dropped 
without affecting the quality of the vowel, and upon SI. to has been 
stayed the whole neuter gender (see section 62). OB. tu is also 
used freely with nouns as a suffix, and can be doubled with itself 
(tutu), thus giving R. tot. OB. i- (the so-called anaphoric pronoun) ‘he’ 
appears in the nom. only with the enclitic -ie and in the relative sense 
‘who, which’. The interrogatives ku- ‘who?’ cl- ‘what?’ take the 
enclitic -to in the nominative. 

G S.: Skr .MN. ta-sya (Homeric toTo <(*to-sjo) F. ta-syai. It is 
unlikely that this genitive should have survived, developing through 
*tojo 'y*toho yto togo (pronounced [tavo] in Russian), though the 
theory has been propounded. L.M. to indicates IE.Ab. *tod, SI. *ta; 
the vowel would have been reformed on the basis of DS. tomu LS. 
tomi, after the addition of a particle -go=Skr. gha. Under the influence 
of the o-stems, this case occasionally appears ending in -a (OB. sega 
jega toga), which has been normal in Serbocroat and Slovene since the 
fifteenth century. Polish and Wendish show the soft form influencing 
the hard: P.LowWend. tego. GFS. L. tos <(*tas/ OB. toj$ <(*toja-; 
this stem serves for all the oblique cases of the feminine, singular in 
Slavonic. WS 1 . -e. OB. mo y*kt-s(j)o, with vowel also opened to ceso. 
This has given a new stem cis/ces- to the dat. loc. It remained so 
anomalous that the declension of clto ‘what?’ has been remodelled on 
kuto: GS. cego etc. 

DLS.: Skr. M D. ta-smai L. -smin FD. -syai L. -syam, OPr. stes-se 
-mu -sias -siei. The s has been dropped in Lithuanian and Slavonic on 
the analogy of the other cases. In the dat. masc. -u has been imported 
from o-stems; L SM. tomi S*to(s)mi. DL SF. toi (toji) is refashioned 
upon the stem of the genitive: *toj-. The stem *toi- was original in 
ISM. temi C*toi-mi. 

The conspicuous features of the plural are the identity of all 
genders in the oblique cases, and the fusion of the genitive with the 
locative. In these cases the demonstrative stem was *toi- SI. te- and 
*ji >OB. i-. The use of the latter to make the definite declension of 
the adjective spread this fusion of genders into the adjectival declen¬ 
sion, the more so since the indefinite cases were less and less seen. 
It was an encouragement to the tendency to unify the oblique cases 
of the noun-declensions also. 

Like tu ‘that’ are declined ovu ‘this’, onu ‘that, yon, he’, etc., taku 
‘such’, kaku ‘what like?’ kuto ‘who’ nekuto ‘someone’ nikuto ‘no one’ 
kuzido (gen. kogozldo) ‘each’ jedlnujinu ‘one’ samu ‘self’. The 
correlatives (koliku ‘how great?’ tolikii ‘so great’ jeliku ‘as great’ 
munogu ‘much’ drugii ‘other’) show vacillations between nominal 
and pronominal forms. OB. jeteru ‘a certain one’ is declined as a 
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noun. The soft declension has si ‘this’ (which was originally an 
*-stem, cf. L. sis <*kis), ci(to) ‘what?’ (Lat. quid), the possessives 
(OB. mojt tvoji svoji nasi vast), the collective numerals duvoji troji, 
sici ‘such’, kyji ‘which’, ciji ‘whose’. OB. (s)tuzdi ‘strange’ also received 
a pronominal declension. Traces of the demonstrative si are found in 
R. dnes ‘today’, segodnja ‘today’, do sich por ‘hitherto’, siju minutu 
‘this minute’, P. dzis ‘today’ latos ‘this year’, etc. 

In OB. visi ‘all’ R. ves (Skr. vifva- ‘all-’ IE. *wis-) the s should have 
passed into SI. *ch (its position after t is evident in L. visas, OPr.NSF. 
wissa), and the pronoun should have followed the hard paradigm of 
tu. Of *vichu, the I SMN. NAPM. G P. would be (by the second 
palatalization) vis-emi -i -echu, with soft s, which has spread to the 
other cases and invqlved change of the final hard vowels to soft: 

N SM. visi G SMN. visego. In West Slavonic the second palatalization 
of ch is f: P. wszech Cz. viech, and so P. wszego Cz. vseho. An acc. sg. 
fern, vchu is found in Old Russian. 

72. Personal Pronouns. 

SN A G D L *1 PN A G L D I DN A GL Dl 


L.M 

man-fe'l -fs 

I 

c 

tu t 4 v-fe | 
sdv-e J 


-yji -imi 

mes 

mu-s 
jus jii-s 


mu-sy -mysfc -ms 
jii-sy 


-mis 


mu(du) 

ju(du) 


mu- 

ju- 


OB. 

(j)azu m? mene men-e 


min-6 mOn 

-ojy n-y 


ty ty/sy 

teb seb-e teb 

seb-e 


-asu -amu -ami -a -aju -am; 

ve 


tob/ 

sob v-v -v 


-asu -amu -ami -a -a -aju -ami 


Enclitics: DS. 

-°J 9 

mi ti si DID. na/'va 

OR. 

ja(z) m-ja 

-i 

-y 

men-e 

-e v —v—' 



-e mOn-e 

-oju 

t-y -ja 

-i 

n-v/as 

1 

teb/' 

-e -e/e 

1 

seb-e 

tob/ 

-oju 


sob-e/e 

v-y -y/as J 


-am -ami -£ I 


-aju -ama 


OB. jazii/azu OR. ja(z) L. as Skr. ahatn Avestic azem Ossetic 
az Arm. jes/Gk. iyco(v) Lat. ego (OIr. me- Welsh mi). The Old 
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Bulgarian texts show almost exclusively azd\ Old Lithuanian and Old 
Prussian have OL. es OPr. es. The final nasal is attested in other 
jtfteffz-languages, and the original form of the Slavonic word may have 
been *egom: *ezd yjazu y-azu, the j- being lost because of its position 
at the beginning of a word never compounded. There is, however, no 
other ground for admitting the existence of the long e in this word, 
and as azii is the older in attested examples, one may think of a simple 
change ( azii from ezu /*egom) to a more open vowel, as in L. as. 
Another suggestion is that the change may have been the work of a 
prefix *a- (as in Skr. d-fis ‘blessing’), or of the conjunction a. IE. *tu 
L. tii CSl.OB. ty ‘thou’. 

The oblique cases in the singular are formed from the roots *m-, 
*tew/tw/t-, *sew/sw/s-, of which the latter groups are entirely 
parallel. The accusative has a suffixed *-m (mq 't%/sq), which is not the 
usual accusative flexion, but akin to the *-m suffixed to the nominative. 
GS.: me-ne, with suffixed -ne, cf. Skr. mama ( *mana). The corres¬ 
ponding forms should have been *teve/seve (cf. Skr. tdva/sava), but 
the b of the dative has been substituted. R. menja is probably due to 
AS. mja </mq and GS. -ja of the jo- nouns. ITS.:Skr. mahyam Lat. 
mihi indicate an original form of the nature of *meghi\ OB. mine/ 
OR. mune L. dial, muni probably owes its i to the following e. OB. 
tebe/sebe OPr. tebbei sebbei Lat. tibi/sibi show a bh- phoneme ( *bhei ) 
akin to that in Skr. tubhyam. In Polish and Czech there has been an 
exchange of cases: the original datives serve as genitive-accusatives: P. 
ciebie/siebie Cz. tebe/sebe, and the instrumental stem is applied to the 
dative: P. tobie/sobie Cz. tobe/sobe. The enclitic forms of the dative 
were IE. *moi/toi/soi ^CSl.OB. mi/ti/si. The locative has been 
identified with the dative in Slavonic/Skr. mayi etc. L. manyje. 
15 : OB. mun, tob/sob-ojo, Skr. md-y-a, etc. The termination is that of 
the instr. sg. of a-stems ( *-a-jam )>CS 1 . 0 B. -ojo: OB. rokojo Skr. 
kdntaya, see section 66 / ii), and the vowel of the stem is assimilated 
to the o of the flexion: OB. mun- for *mm-, whence miin/min- are 
found as alternative stems for the dative and locative also; tob/sob-. 
Conversely, the final consonants of these stems show influence of the 
dative on the instrumental. Cz. teb/seb-ou show a later assimilation 
to the genitive stem. 

NPD.: IE.P. *mes *wei/*wos *jus, D. *we *wo/*woi (cf. OEng. 
P. we D. wit/P. ge D. git). OB. my has the vowel of the second person 
vy </*wos; L. mes continues an original form. OB. va <*wo and ve \ 
*woi. In the acc. and oblique cases there has been change of stem: 
*no(s) *n(s)/*wd(s) *u(s). L. mus has been influenced by jus as to its 
vowel. OB.AP. ny vy later give way to the gen.-acc. nasu vasu 
( s*nos-su *rds-su). AD. OB. na (cf. Gk. vcb) is the only instance in 
Slavonic of an acc. dual differing from the nominative. 
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(iii) INDECLINABLES 

73. Adverbs, (a) Manner. No use is made in Slavonic of tne method 
of forming adverbs from adjectives by means of suffixes, such as Eng. 
-ly Fr. -metit. The two principal sources of adverbs (and ‘improper’ 
prepositions) are the accusative and locative cases used invariably. 
There are more of the latter in West Slavonic than in Russian, which 
is evidence of regional preferences. The accusative adverb arises 
simply enough out of the ‘interior’ accusative, i.e. that idiom by 
which the noun of the action expressed by the verb is given as accusa¬ 
tive of that verb (e.g. Gk. aijap-rrina dcpap-ravEiv ‘to sin a sin, commit an 
error’). To the noun an adjective might be attached, and the noun 
then omitted (Gk. uey&Aa [dtpapTfiucrra] dpap-ravEiv ‘to commit great 
faults, sin grievously’). The noun need not have the same root as the 
verb, but only be cognate in meaning (Gk. viKt|v/M&xT|v vikccv ‘to win a 
victory/battle’); and in the ensuing uncertainty when the noun was 
omitted only the neuter was appropriate, sg. pi. in Greek, sg. only in 
Slavonic: -o/e. This is the normal adverb in Russian: choroso ‘well’ 
rano ‘early’ milo ‘nicely’ durno ‘badly’ krajne ‘extremely’, etc. The 
comparative is also a neuter: bolee ‘more’ menee Mess’. This type of 
adverb was also normal in Old Bulgarian, and among words specia¬ 
lized for use as adverbs were OB. tako and sice ‘so’ kako ‘how’ 
jako ‘as’ inako ‘otherwise’ pace ‘rather’. From i- and w-stems come 
accusatives like OB. hlizi ‘near’ nizii ‘down’ asuti ‘in vain’ soprotivi 
‘against’ otri ’within’ vasni ‘perchance’ iskri ‘near’ pravi ‘truly’ strmi 
‘rightly’. The correlatives iubo . . . lubo ‘whether ... or’ are accusa¬ 
tives, and protivo ‘against’ is an accusative of the feminine a-stems. 
OB. cito ‘why’ (cf. Lat. quid) must also be reckoned an accusative. 

The locative case has the metaphorical extension of ‘in a certain 
way’, and so is suitable for adverbial formations. Compare -wise in 
Eng. otherwise. The o a-stems have L.SN. -e: OB. gode ‘suitably’ 
dobre ‘well’ side ‘ill’ dole ‘under’ gore ‘above’ krome ‘outside, besides’ 
pozde ‘late’ vune ‘outside’, together with the prepositions skvoze 
‘through’ razvi ‘besides’ (which govern the A and G). Locatives of 
K-stems have the suffix -u: OB. vrchu ‘above’ dolu ‘down’ vunu ‘out’. 
As the genitive has the same flexion, these might be classified as 
genitive-locatives. OB. mezdu ‘between’ is gen.-loc. dual of mezda 
‘boundary’; vilera ‘yesterday’ is a form of the genitive of veceru 
‘evening’. Other adverbs in -a are OB. nyha/nyne ‘now’ jedva ‘hardly’. 
OB. doma ‘at home’ (Gk. oikoi Lat. domi) corresponds to Lat. domo 
in form. 

Various uses of the instrumental fit that case to be a source of 
adverbs. IF. of o-stems: OB. maly ‘little’ latinisky ‘in Latin’ pravy 
‘rightly’. The case was specially employed to designate language, as 
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OB. gricisky ‘in Greek’ R. po-greceski. The instrumental suffixes in 
-m- are used in both plural and dual forms, and sometimes alternate 
with datives: visima ‘quite’, tolimi/tolima 'so greatly’, jelimi/jelima ‘as 
greatly’ [see (d) below], radima ‘on account of’, buchumu/buchuml/ 
buchuma/busijo (ISF.) ‘quite’. In the singular the instrumental is 
found in jedinojo ‘once’ viitoricejo ‘for the second time’, etc. 

( b) Time. Adverbs of time perhaps take the form of Lat. id temporis, 
that is to say an interrogative, relative or demonstrative neuter 
followed by the genitive of the matter measured: -gda possibly from 
goda, gen. sg. of godu ‘time’. They may be followed by the enclitic ie; 
OB. tugda/togda ‘then’ kugda/kogda ‘when’ (Lat. quum temporis) 
inugda/inogda ‘at some time’ jegdaze ‘when’ (relative). The suffix -da 
appears in OS. kada ‘when’ Slov. kddj kadar (cf. L. kada Skr. kada). 
OB. nikuda ‘never’ seems a cross between kugda and kada. Most 
modern Slavonic languages preserve traces of CS 1 . *kudy. From the 
locative come OB. lani ‘last year’ utre‘ in the morning’ life' in summer’. 

(c) Place. A suffixed -de ( <(*-dhe, cf. Skr. kuha ‘where’) appears in 
kude ‘where’ side ‘here’ onude ‘yonder’ ide(ze) ‘where’ (relative) viside 
‘everywhere’. With suffixed -ze: do-ideze (do-nide-ze do-nizde) ‘till, up 
to’.- This -de appears as -de in R. gde (formerly spelt gde) S. gdje 
‘where’, perhaps on the analogy of the locatives in e. 

Place whence (unde?) is represented by means of -odu ode <IE. 
*-n-dhe, which occur in the reverse order in Gk. -0ev <^*-dhe-n 
(oiko0ev ‘from home’): OB. todu ‘thence’ kodu kode ‘whence’ 
jqdu(£e) ‘whence’ (relative) sqdu/ovodu ‘hence’ visodu ‘from all sides’ 
iz vunodu ‘from without’ otrijodu ‘from within’. (There is no suffix 
corresponding to Gk. -0i in oiko0i ‘at home’ or -8s in oikoSe 
‘homewards’). 

Place whither (quo?) is represented by means of -amo, which is 
purely Slavonic: tamo ‘thither’ kamo ‘whither’yamo ‘whither’ (relative) 
inamo ‘to some other place’ vlsemo ‘to all places’; cf. Gk. Tfluo? ‘then’. 

An isolated form is tu ‘there’, cf. the demonstrative tti ‘that’. 

(d) Degree. Suffixes -li li/le lima: OB. toll ‘so far, so much’ do kole 
'how long?’ seli ‘to this extent’ otu seli ‘from now on’, etc. This is the 
source of the adjectival pronouns kolikii ‘how great?’, etc. (see section 
7 1 )- 

(e) Miscellaneous. Other common adverbs are OB. tace ‘then’ pace 
‘rather’ obace ‘however’ jeste ‘still, yet’ [ '*e/ot-s-k K e y*je/o-sce, 
whence P. jeszcze MB. oste, S. jos(te) by confusion of forms], paky 
‘again’, etc. 

74. Prepositions. The parent language can hardly be said to have 
possessed prepositions. These serve in modem languages to define 
precisely the relations between various parties and the activity 
expressed by the verb, but under primitive conditions that definition 
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was given, with all the clarity then desired, by the cases. To the 
sentence thus formed, however, it was possible to add certain small 
adverbs which were felt to be attached chiefly to the verb, and to 
define its meaning more closely, but sometimes might be considered 
specially to affect a noun. In the former case the particle was generally 
found at some distance from the verb (tmesis); in the latter it com¬ 
monly followed the noun (postposition). Two forms sometimes used 
as postpositions in Slavonic languages are radi ‘on account of’ and 
dila/*dila ‘for’, both governing the genitive (cf. Lat. gratia and 
causa). In Homer’s line 

dn<pl 5e ol KWET|V KEqjCcXfjtpiV E0r|K£V 

‘he placed a helmet on his head’ 

the adverb-preposition dn<pl refers as much to the noun as to the verb, 
though separated from both, and the general relations of the two 
nouns to the verb are defined by their cases (acc. loc.). In all languages 
a more precise union has been sought, either by associating the prepo¬ 
sition with the verb as a prefix (Gk. <4u«pe6tikev) or with the noun as a 
preposition (Gk. &n<pl Tf)v K£9aAf|v). The number of possible verbal 
prefixes has remained static since early times, and they have taken 
forms which occasionally differ from those in use as prepositions. At 
an early date it was also possible to attach prepositions to nouns, 
chiefly deverbals, as OB. pamgti ‘memory’ pradedu ‘great-grandfather’ 
sosedd ‘neighbour’ sologu ‘consort’ proroku ‘prophet’. The power to 
make these compounds was soon lost. The vowel of the nominal 
prefix is usually long, but is short in the corresponding verb, as 
pamgti/pomineti ( *6/0 ). 

It was possible to double a preposition (MB. v , pr. vdf; s, pr. sds) 
and to use them in combination (R. iz-pod ‘from under’). Further, 
since the union between the preposition and its noun is very close, and 
sometimes even marked by the transfer of the stress to the preposition, 
the consonant of the preposition was not really final, and hence 
survives (OB. iz vuz bez). The prepositions su , ku and vd originally 
ended in n, which appears in Slavonic as the initial of a pronoun 
beginning with a vowel (OB. vii liemt). 

In addition to these simple forms, which are almost unanalysable, 
there are others derived from adverbs, which are themselves evidently 
cases of neuter adjectives, either simply so, or compounded with a 
preposition. Such formations differ from language to language, 
according as they go out of use or additions are made. Their syntax is 
uniform, since they obviously must be followed by the case which 
expresses the dependence of nominalia upon other nominalia (nouns, 
adjectives, pronouns), i.e. the genitive. Some adverbial prepositions of 
this secondary type have gained such currency as to be classed among 
those in most frequent use. 
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Here is a list of the most usual prepositions and prefixes of Old 
Bulgarian. The so-called ‘improper’ prepositions (adverbial, based or 
apparently based on noun-cases, etc.) are indicated by an asterisk. 
Those occurring in OB. as prefixes only are indicated in the list by 
hyphens. The translation is rough and ready, particularly in the case 
of the prefixes. The prefix vy-, though not found in OB., has been 
included because of its importance in other languages. 

bez bezu (G) ‘without’ [L. be, Skr. bahiS ‘outside’ - ? <*IE. 
*blizu blizl (G) ‘near’ [cf. Lat .fligere ‘strike’]. (bhegh-s], 

*dresu (A) ‘through, over, beyond’ ( RChSl. also 

crezu by assimilation [L. skefsas Gk. £yx6paios ‘oblique’]. 

*dela (G) 'because of, for’ (postposition) [connected wfith delo 
‘matter, affair’]. 

do (G) ‘up to, as far as, till’ [Eng. to, Gk. -Se, OLat. -do]. 
Prefix do-. 

*iskri (G) ‘near’ [? front *iz-\- a form of kraji ‘edge, end’]. 
iz izu (G) ‘out of, from’ [CS 1 . *(j)iz, L. if; corresponds in 
usage rather than form to Lat. ex, Gk. !§]. Prefix is- ‘out’. 

*krome (G) ‘besides, except’ [LS. of kroma ‘edge’]. 
ku(n) (D) ‘to, towards’ [ s *kom= Skr. kam ]. 

*me£du (I) ‘between, among’ [L D. of mesda ‘border’]. 
na (L) ‘on’ (A) ‘on to’ [cf. Gk. avoo, ava, Lat. an-, Goth, ana; 

? SI. form <(*»o <^ m ono <^*ana (cf. L. nuo, which however means 
‘from’)]. Prefix na-. 

nadu (L) ‘above’ (A) ‘down on to’ [na+suffix du\. 
o ob obu (L) ‘around, about’ (A) ‘against’ [L. abi-; cf. Skr. 
abhi, Goth, hi, Lat. ob; or Gk. au<p( Lat. amb-]. All forms found 
as prefixes; also obi- obi-. 

o- ‘into’, e.g. otoku ‘woof’ [see vu(n)]. 

ot otii (G) ‘away from’ [L. ati-; Lat. el Gk. Iti in ablaut]. 
Prefix otii- ot- o- ‘away’. 

pa- ‘after, then, secondly’, etc.; e.g. pam^ti ‘memory’ [see po]. 
po (D and A) 'across, over’ and distributive functions [L. pa-, 
while preposition po corresponds formally to pa-; Lat. po-, Gk. 
< 5 m 6 ]. Prefix po- with various meanings; frequently used to form 
perfectives. 

*podlgu (A) ‘along’ [digit ‘long’]. 

podu (L and A) ‘under, beneath’ [po-j-du; cf. nadii ]. Prefix 
podii-. 

pra- ‘before’, etc.; e.g. praotici ‘forefather’ [see pro], 
pre- ‘through, across, above’ [L. per ‘through’, Lat. per 
Gk. TTEpl]. 

predu (L and A) ‘before, in front of’ [*per \ du; cf. nadu podii] 
Prefix predu-. 
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*prlmo (D) ‘against, opposite’ [? Gk. irp6nos 'in front’, Goth. 
fram ‘forward’]. 

*pre£de (G) ‘before’ (time) [ C*perd-je, comparative form], 
pri (L) ‘by, at’ [L. prie, pri-; cf. Lat. prae]. Prefix pri-. 
pro (A)‘for’ [L.pra-, while preposition pro corresponds formally 
to pra-; Skr. pra-, Lat. pro, Eng. for]. Prefix pro- ‘through’. 

*protivo (D) 'against, opposite’ [Latv. pret, Skr. prati, Gk. 
irpoTi TTp6s, Lat. pretium]. 

*radi (G) ‘for the sake of’ (postposition) [cf. OPers. radiy]. 
raz- razti- ‘apart’ [cf. Skr. ardhas ‘part, side, half’, L. ardyti 
'divide, dissolve’; ? f*orz ffordh-z]. 

*razve (G) ‘apart from’ [L. of *razvu; cf. raz-]. 

*skvoze (A) ‘through’ [?]. 
so- ‘with’; e.g. sologti ‘consort’ [see s«(w)]. 
sti(n) (I) ‘with’ (G) 'down from’ (A) ‘to the extent of’ [OPr. 
san- L. san- sq- Skr. sam Gk. cxua &- 6-; IE. *som/sm]. Prefix 
su(n)- ‘together, down’. 

u (G) ‘by, at’ [despite difference of meaning, apparently the 
same as the following]: 

u - ‘away, down’ [L. au- Skr. ava Gk. au Lat. au-]. 
vti(n) (L) ‘in’ (A) ‘into’ [? <*«-; cf. L. i, Gk. ?v, Lat. in, Eng. 
in. The form o- (jo-) from *on- corresponds to Gk. &va, Goth. 
ana, Eng. on], 

*vtini (G) ‘outside’ [Loc.; cf. adv. vunu ‘outside’. Cf. Gk. a\ev; 
or fr6m *ud-no, cf. vy-]. 

vuz vdzd (A) ‘up, along, against’ [L. M ‘behind, for’; IE. 
*ubsjups, Eng. up]. Prefix vuz- ‘up’. This appears as vd- in 
\.ustati ‘rise’. 

(vy- ‘out’, found in ChSl. and other SI. languages but not in 
OB. proper [Goth, ut, IE. *tid/tit]). 

za (L and A) ‘behind’ (G) ‘because of’ [?]. Prefix za- ‘behind’, 
etc. 

75. Conjunctions and Particles. The construction of Old Bulgarian 
sentences was of the type called paratactic, which is well represented 
in the Homeric poems. Sentences were normally given equal values in 
the discourse. There was little subordination, and almost nothing in 
the way of parenthesis. The large body of fully declined participles 
did offer a method of subordination, notably in the case of the dative 
absolute, but as the indefinite participles gradually developed into 
gerunds this resource was diminished in the modern languages. 
There was more than compensation, however, in the more precise 
conjunctival value assigned to the conjunctions, which co-ordinate or 
subordinate in Russian, for example, much as they do in French or 
English. In Old Bulgarian most of these conjunctions were present, 
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but their use is more akin to that of Homer. Subordinating conjunc¬ 
tions and relative pronouns were still clearly of demonstrative or 
interrogative origin, and were employed in clauses so simply arranged 
that they might be deemed coordinate. In Homer, for instance, the 
Myrmidons are compared to wolves thus: oi Aukoi cos cbjK^ocyoi, 
toTctiv T6 Trepi cppEoiv auTTETos 6 Akt| (‘like ravening wolves in whose hearts 
there is unspeakable daring’), where toicuv might easily be a demon¬ 
strative, and the sentence run. ‘like ravening wolves—for them there 
is unspeakable daring in their hearts’. So it is with the OB. ize ‘who’, 
which may often be rendered 'and he’, introducing a co-ordinated 
statement. This is not to say, of course, that the relative is not of 
Indo-European origin. OB. i(ze) answers to Gk. 6s Avestic yd Skr. 
yas, and other Slavonic particles are of similar antiquity. 

In South Slavonic and Russian the verb was normally initial in a 
principal clause, which is the best position for narrative, since it gives 
prominence to the succession of events. The final position seems to 
have been more common in West Slavonic. There was thus a measure 
of regional preference within the general order of the Indo-European 
phrase (as exemplified by Homer), according to which the first place 
was given to the most significant element of a clause. In subordinate 
and especially in relative clauses the first place was taken by the 
particle, and the verb was frequently delayed to the end. The position 
of the subject with reference to the verb was free; a dative generally 
preceded an accusative, an attributive or possessive genitive preceded 
its noun, but a partitive genitive followed, and adjectives preceded 
their nouns when attributive, but stood alone and later when pre¬ 
dicative. 

The principal particles and conjunctions in Old Bulgarian were 
those listed below. Particles never found in isolation are indicated by 
a hyphen: 

a ‘but’; + conditional ‘if’, a-bychu etc. ‘so that’, a-ce ‘although’: 
a-li ‘but’. [Skr. dt ‘then, and’, L. 6 ‘and, but’; IE. *dd/ot from 
the pronoun stem *e-/o-]. 

ako ( aky ) ‘as, when, that’ [? from pronoun-stem *e-/o-; cf. 
Lat. e-quidem ]. 

aste ‘if, whether’, aste i ‘even if’, aste li ne ‘or else, otherwise’. 
ahe da ne ‘if not’, aste li da ‘if however’, ize aSte ‘whoever’. 
[? *ot (see a)t*jed < *jo- }*ated). 

bo ‘for’, i-bo ‘and indeed’, u-bo ‘therefore’, ne-bo-nu ‘and 
indeed’. [In ablaut to the ba found in other languages; cf. L. bd 
‘yes, good’, Gk. cp-p]- 

ce (in a ce, ce i ‘and indeed, although’ [cf. Gk. ko« Skr. ca\. 

da ‘that, so, and, but’. da-£e ne ‘before’, jako da ‘so, in order 
that’, da ako (da jako) ‘but when’ [cf. Gk. Sp], 
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i ‘and, also’, i — i — ‘both—and— dai'e i do ‘till’ [IE. *ei, 
loc. of *e-/o~; cf. Gk. si ‘so, if’]. 
jako ‘as, that’, jako ze ‘as’ [neuter of jaku (see section 71)]. 
jeda ‘lest, that not’; used like Latin num. [?]. 
li ‘whether’, li — li— ‘whether—or’ [? f*uloi; Latv. lai ‘let’; 
cf. Lat. vel\. 

ne ‘not’, ne-ze ‘than’ [IE. *ne, Skr. na, Lat. ne-, L. ne). 
ni ‘not indeed’, ni—ni — ‘neither—nor’ [IE. *nei, Lat. ni, 
Goth, net, L. net], 

nu ‘but’ [L. nit ‘now’, Eng. now; connected with nyne ‘now’ 
novu ‘new’]. 

ta ( ta-&e ) ‘and then’ [from the pronoun tu; cf. Skr. tdd ‘as a 
consequence’]. 

ti ‘and’ [cf. Goth, pei ‘that, so that’]. 

-£de (found e.g. in tu-zde ‘the same’) [ <*dje <IE. *djod from 
pronoun-stem *djo\. 

£e ‘and’ [cf. Gk. ye, L. -gi, -gu]. 

-Sido (found in ku-Sido ‘each’ i&e koli-zido ‘whoever’, etc.) [?]. 

The pronouns are also used as conjunctions; e.g. to (neut. of tu) ‘so’, 
jimiiSe (INS of He) ‘because’, po neie (A NS of same) ‘because’, 
za lie ‘for’, se (neut. of pronoun si) ‘behold*. 

C. WORDS 

76. Preferences. The inner circle of human relationships does not 
alter, and is represented in Slavonic by words drawn from the primitive 
stock: OB. mati ‘mother’ dusti ‘daughter’ synu ‘son’ brat(r)u ‘brother’ 
svekry ‘mother-in-law’ zqti ‘son-in-law’ (Lat. gener Albanian dhender 
‘bridegroom’) R. mai doc' svn brat svekrov zjai. Some of them are 
assimilated to more common declensions: OB. snilcha ‘daughter-in- 
law’ sestra ‘sister’/Lat. nurus soror, S. svekrva ‘mother-in-law’. In a 
rudimentary society relationships are traced through the mother; 
later, relationship to the father as head of the house is of more conse¬ 
quence. Traces of these two states of society are found in Slavonic: 
OB. uji P. wuj ‘uncle’ was properly ‘mother’s brother’, cf. Lat. 
avunculus/patruus and avus ‘grandfather’; R. zolovka (dim. of dial. 
zolva) S. zaova ‘sister-in-law’ is linked with Gk. y&Aw; Lat. glos 
‘husband’s sister’; S . jetrva Tiusband’s brother’s wife’ corresponds to 
OL. jente Lat. pi. janitrices Homeric EivarEpef. Another tendency very 
strongly represented in Slavonic is to let nursery names persist: 
OB. otici ‘father’ is a diminutive of a baby-word (Gk. on .a), as it 
were‘daddikins’, and similarly throughout the inner circle of relatives: 
R. djadja ‘uncle’ tetka ‘aunt’ deduska ‘grandpa’ babuska ‘granny’. In 
several languages matt and *duti give place to diminutives like S. 
majka mama P. corka. 
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The large family was-the village-community (see section i). This 
has left certain important terms: OB. visi ‘village’, cf. Gk. o1ko$ Lat. 
vicus, originally the community’s 'long house’, whence came OPr. 
waispattin ‘wife’ L. riespats ‘master of the house’ (Skr. vifpatis). 
CSl.OB. gospodi ‘master’ is not quite clear in its etymology, but 
may be compared with Lat. hospes <*hosti-potis, so that, as it were, 
‘guest-master’ was substituted for ‘house-master’. OB. domil ‘house’ 
(Lat. domus Gk. So^os Sepco ‘build’) refers primarily to the edifice; 
it is absent from the Baltic languages in the simple form. The 
more elaborate groups had names in Indo-European which died out 
in Balto-Slavonic through disuse, and though the power of making 
compound epithets was retained actual compounds were few, a fact 
which denotes an absence of religious organization. Only names were 
given the solemn and sacerdotal value associated with such compounds. 

Though the parts of the body are permanent their names are liable 
to certain changes, on account of modesty, humorous depreciation of 
one’s own, the use of slang equivalents. Other parts, however, by 
exciting no such reactions, retain very old names. So OB. j^zykii 
‘tongue’ L. lieZuvis Lat. lingua Goth, tuggo Eng. tongue, all apparently 
representing modifications of a single root; OB. srdice ‘heart’ L. 
Hrdls Lat. cor(d) Gk. KocpSla Eng. heart , OB. brvi R. brnv ‘eye-brow’ 
Gk. o9pvs Eng. brow, OB. nosu ‘nose’ L. nosis Lat. nasus Eng. nose, are 
alhprimitive names for these things. LTnlike these, the word for ‘hand’ 
varies from language to language, apparently for the sake of greater 
vividness: OB. roka R. ruka L. ranka seems to mean 'the gatherer’ 
(L. renkii 'I gather’). OB. usta (pi.) ‘mouth’ was originally' lips’ (Skr. 
osfhas). OB. noga ‘foot’/L. nagd means ‘hoof’ (Gk. ovu§ L. nagas 
‘nail’) and OB. zobtl ‘tooth’ R. zub/ L. dantis meant ‘peg’ (Albanian 
dhemb ‘tooth’ Gk. yompos ‘nail’, L. Mambas ‘edge’, Ossetic zambin 
‘yawn’). These two substitutions are the result of ancient slang. The 
fact that Lithuanian participates in the one case but not in the other 
exemplifies two characteristics of the Balto-Slavonic group: their 
agreement in one set of highly characteristic innovations, and the 
equally large number of innovations which are peculiarly Slavonic. 
It has led to the suggestion that their unity was interrupted for a 
while and then resumed; a suggestion which attempts to bring under 
one formula their striking likenesses and differences. 

The originality of Slavonic is well brought out by a long series of 
names for animals which must have been quite familiar in the ancient 
communities: OB. kohl ‘horse’ kobyla ‘mare’ volu ‘ox’ (Ossetic gal ) 
baranil ‘ram’ (? Ossetic warig ‘lamb’ Arm. garn Pers. barra Skr. urana- 
Gk. Apf|v) koza kozilu ‘goat’, R. sobaka ‘dog’ (Medic cnrccKa), OB. 
pitica ‘bird’ ryba ‘fish’, zmiji ‘snake’ (? ‘the earthy’). In the case of OB. 
medvedi ‘bear’, literally ‘honey-eater’, a taboo has prevented the use of 
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the normal name for this dangerous animal. On the other hand, old 
survivals include: OB. turu ‘aurochs’ (OPr. tauris Lat. taurus Gk. 
TaOpos) and govqdu ‘ox’ R. govjadina ‘beef’ (Lat. bos Ir. bo Eng. cow 
<(* g w ou -), ovinu ovlca 'sheep’ (L. avis Gk. ot; Lat. ovis), agnicl ‘lamb’ 
R. jagnenok Lat. agnus, vlna ‘wool’ R. voltia, svinija ‘sow’, vlku ’wolf' 
R. volk, mysi ‘mouse’, orilu ‘eagle’ R. orel, R. drozd ‘thrush’, OB. 
Seravi ‘crane’ L. gerve (Gk. yspavos Lat. grus), gosi ‘goose’ R. gui, oty 
‘duck’ R. utka L. antis (Lat. anas Gk. vfjaoa), mucha ‘fly’ L. mus'e 
(Gk. uula), osa ‘wasp’ (Lat. vespa), bicela R. pceld ‘bee’ L. bids (Germ. 
Biene OEng. beo), and the bee’s product OB. medu R. med L. tnediis 
‘honey, hydromel’. 

Names of trees are generally stable, unless the name is transferred 
to another species as a result of travel. One notes, for instance: OB. 
breza ‘birch’ R. bereza L. berzas (Ossetic barz), zelqdi R. zelud' ‘acorn’ 
L. gile (Lat. glans), abluko ‘apple’ L. obuolas (Abella was a place-name 
in Campania). The oak is exceptionally variable, either because of 
difference of species or because of the religious awe which it often 
inspired. OB. drevo ‘tree’/L. derva ‘pine-wood’ corresponds to Gk. 
SpOs ‘oak’ 8opv ‘cut trunk, spear-shaft’, but the Slavonic term was 
dobu R. dub/L. azuolas. Minerals include: OB. soli ‘salt’, zlato ‘gold’ 
R. zoloto Latv. zeltsj L. auksas (Lat. aurum f*ausum), *sirebro ‘silver’ 
R. serebro L. sidabrus/Lat. argentum Gk. apyupos), ielezo ‘iron’ L. 
gele£ls (Gk. x a ^ K °? ‘copper’), ruda ‘metal, ore’ (ON. raudi Finnish 
rauta ‘iron’, ON. raudr ‘red’). 

A number of other words, when compared with Lithuanian equi¬ 
valents, help to define the originality involved in the creation of 
Slavonic: R. vysokij ‘high’/L. aukstas OB. umu ‘intelligence’/L. 
protas, OB. bollji ‘greater’ R. bolse ‘more’ [Gk. pfATepos Lat. ( de)bilis 
‘weak’, with negative prefix de-]/ L. didesnis, dobru ‘good’ (Lat. faber 
*dhab(e)r-)/ L. get as, R. pesri ‘song’/L. daina, OB. liiM ‘lie’/L. me las, 
OB. crnii ‘b\zc\C/L. juodas, godu ‘year’/L. metas, pastuchU ‘shepherd’/ 
L. piemud, prijateli ‘friend’/L. draugas, sluice ‘sun’/L. saule , cloveku 
‘man’/OL. imuo. The list would be much lengthened by adding those 
words in which Slavonic differs from the Baltic languages in some 
detail, as OB. novu ‘new’./L. naiijas (*newos/neujos) or OB. sumrti 
‘death’ R. smeri. L. mirtis. The correspondences, however, are not less 
striking: OB. mini ‘peace’ L. mieras (obsolete), migla ‘mist’ L. migld 
(Ossetic miy Zend, maeya Gk. op-iyAri), devqti ‘nine’ L. devyni, slava 
‘glory’ L. Hove/garbe, R. korova ‘cow’ L. karve, nesti ‘bear’ L. neSti, 
sladu-ku ‘sweet’ L. saldus, etc. 

77. Borrowings. ( a) m Iranian. For these see section 2. The name of 
‘God’ OB. Bogu might be purely Slavonic, and some of its derivatives 
are used in historic Slavonic senses. But the transfer of meaning 
involved between material notions like ‘bread’, ‘distributor’, ‘rich’, to 
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the spiritual concept ‘God’ is something which unites Iranians and 
Slavs. The word for ‘dog’ R. sobaka Medic spaka contrasts with L. sud 
Skr. (van (Lat. canis Gk. xucov English hound), and shows that in such 
transactions the whole of the respective groups were not necessarily 
involved. Other probable Iranianisms were R. sekira ‘axe’, topor ‘axe’ 
socha ‘plough’ kur ‘cock’ S. vatra ‘fire’. L. sventas OB. svgtii ‘holy’ R. 
svjatoj corresponds to Avestic spanto, and OB.R. slovo ‘word’ to Avestic 
sravo; these may be coincidences. There may be other instances of 
borrowing which cannot now be demonstrated, but remain as curious 
coincidences. Thus OB. zobu ‘tooth’ R. zub coincides in every way with 
Skr. jambhas ‘tooth’, and there is a connecting link in Ossetic (Scy¬ 
thian) zambin ‘yawn, gape’/Gk. yo|j<pos ‘peg’, and OB. volu ‘ox’ with 
Ossetic gal (g - *w, a \*o). The former coincidence is particularly 
striking. The latter offers evidence of contact with East Finns: 
Ceremiss. volek, Vogul volov vulu. It may have had a centre of diffusion 
in Scythian territory. 

( b) Germanic and Occidental. From their German neighbours the 
Slavs obtained words that expressed the superiority of German 
military organization, together with others, both of German and 
Romance origin, which expressed the greater domestic comfort of 
the west. Among Germanic military words were R. vitjaz *v.iteng- 
‘heto’ (possibly the Witings); OB. meet ‘sword’ R. mec Finnish 
miekka OL. mecius - Goth, meki, brady ‘(hal)berd’ Germ, barta, 
sllmu ‘helm(et)’ Goth, hilms, plkit ‘troop’ R. polk cf. Eng. folk, 
kun$(d)zi ‘prince’ R. knjai Germ. *kuningaz, OB. krali R. korol 
Karl. OB. kopije ‘spear’ probably came through the Germans from 
Gk. kcottiov ‘haft’. The precise military terms sutirtiku ‘centurion’, 
desqtiniku ‘decurion’ and legeonu ‘legion’ may be of later literary 
importation. 

The Slavonic hut had only one poorly-heated room (OB. sent ‘cold 
room, vestibule’). A warm room was added by imitation of the 
Germans (OB. istiiba R. izba ‘room with stove’, Frankish stuba, now 
‘hut’), and other terms were OB. chyzu ‘house’ chlevu ‘store-room’ 
(Goth, hlaiw), P. buda ‘bothy’, and from Romance through German: 
P. komora, R. komnata ‘room’( fcaminata), Cz. kuchyne ‘kitchen’. So 
also OB. koliba ‘hut’ (Gk. K&Au|3r|) S. cigla ‘brick’ (Lat. tegula) OB. baha 
‘bath’ (Lat. banea, balneum, Gk. PccAccveIov p&vEta). The loanwords also 
indicate an improved standard of living in respect of food: OB. old 
olovina' ale’(which may not be a loanword) chlebii ‘bread’ (Goth. hlaifs)\ 
and utensils (notably bludo ‘dish’ Goth, biups), kadi'v at’ R. kadka (Gk. 
xaSos), R. bocka bocenok ‘barrel’ (? Gk. (3ou-rn$ <Tat. biitis), R. miska 
‘tureen’ dim. of misa (Goth, mes Lat. mensa). Lat. cucullus ‘cowl’ gave 
various derivatives, including R. kukla ‘doll’; another sign of improved 
clothing was the word B. gunja ‘cloak’ ( Lat. gunna <Celtic). A 
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considerable number of loanwords attest the advance in agriculture 
and commerce: R. plug 'plough with coulter’/ socha 'wooden plough’ 
and ra(d)lo ‘hand-plough, hoe’ (Germ. pl(u)og Pflug), vino ‘wine’ and 
vinograd ‘vine’ originally ‘vineyard’, OB. vrtogradii ‘orchard’, R. skot 
‘cattle’, OB. osilil ‘donkey’ R. osel (Lat. asellus , dim. of asinus), 
pastyrijpastuchu ‘shepherd’, kupiti ‘buy’ (Goth, kaupon), and also the 
fruits R. ceresnja ‘cherry’ ( ceresia ), persik ‘peach’ ( persicum ), with the 
vegetable Cz. locika ‘lettuce’ (Lat. lactuca ) and OB. jeleji ‘oil’ (Gk. 
iAaiov). Communications and money were improved to support 
trade: R. korabl ‘ship’ [Gk. Kocp&0i(ov); a further borrowing seems to 
have given the ON. karfi ‘galley’], a word taken over when Gk. (3 was 
still occlusive b; but ON. ellidi ‘ship’ seems to come from the native 
Slavonic *oldija. R. tysjaca ‘thousand’ (Goth, pusundi) shows an 
intellectual advance in counting; OB. penqdzi ‘penny’ skulqdzi 
‘shilling’ dinarii ‘denarion’ kodrantu ‘quadrans’ show how money 
superseded barter. 

Not many words are free from the material bias of the above list, but 
there are a few which imply new distinctions of thought: OB. chodogu 
‘skilled’ (Goth, handugs), listi ‘guile’, cuzdi ‘strange’ (Goth, piuda 
‘people’), ludlje ‘people’ (Germ. Leute). A special interest attaches to 
OB. crky ‘church’ R. cerkov (Germ, kirihha <Gk. Kupiotxri) because it 
comes late in this series; it must have been borrowed after the conver¬ 
sion of the Goths, but before the break-up of the Slavonic community. 
Ccesar (Goth. Kaisar) was borrowed as OB. cesari and later again as 
kesari, the latter connoting the Roman Emperor. R. buk ‘beech- 
tree’ may have been an ancient Germanic loanword, but bukva 
‘letter’ evidently connoted a rune scratched on beech-bark; it 
must, therefore, have been borrowed later than the introduction of 
runes into Germany in the first centuries of our era, as a distant 
imitation of Roman writing. OB. kuriiga S. knj'iga R. kniga ‘book’ has 
been connected with Arm. knik' ‘seal’, Assyrian kunukku ‘seal’ and 
kaniku ‘something sealed’, though not without difficulty, for want of 
intermediary forms in Syrian. The Slavonic word may belong to the 
same series (‘sealed tablets or pages’). Owing to the geographical 
difficulties involved by this explanation, and to certain doubts con¬ 
cerning the link between Armenian and Assyrian, another source has 
been suggested, viz. Goth, kannjan ‘make known’, whence *kannjainga 
MidLowGerm. kenninge ON. kenning ( F.) ‘doctrine, proclamation’. 

Germanic k g are affected by the second Slavonic palatalization 
(section 38), and -ing gives CS 1 . -qdzi. Latin words commonly show 
Romance articulation: R. ceresnja has c = c; OB. kalezi ' cup’ shows a 
voiced and palatalized internal c in Lat. calicem; Cz. locika and its 
congeners develop Lat. -ct- as CS 1 . *-kt- before a front vowel, so that 
the u of Lat. lactuca may have been borrowed with its Gallo-Roman 
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value U; OB. zidovinu 'Jew’ shows the Romance pronunciation of j in 
judceus. In some cases these loanwords bear traces also of their passage 
through Germanic: OB. pastyri with y <u possibly due to Germanic/ 
Lat. pastorem, P. mnich 'monk’ (cf. Munich Miinchen/Lzt. monachus) 
klasztor ‘cloister’ (Germ. Kloster). West Slavonic takes its terms for 
religious organization from Latin, though they also penetrate into 
other parts: OB. olutari ‘altar’ OR. pogan ‘pagan’. Greek words show 
the iotacism of the Byzantine language, and fricative p / SI. v, a fact 
which makes the b in korabl so outstanding. 

(c) Byzantine, (i) Loanwords. As a result of the missions of St. 
Methodius and St. Cyril the stream of external influence was diverted 
from Germany to Byzantium. It entered primarily the South Slavonic 
region, moulding the whole cultural vocabulary of Old Bulgarian, but 
it also reached northwards through Slovenia towards Poland. Hence it 
is that even the Latin Christianity of the Western Slavs has certain 
basic words from Church Slavonic, though the vocabulary of organiza¬ 
tion is essentially Latin. Russian Christianity, of course, is directly 
dependent on Old Bulgarian models. 

Just as the Germanic loanwords in Slavonic include some which are 
of Roman origin, and among these are some Greek words adopted into 
Latin usage, so the Byzantine Greek element includes some words 
which are Latin by origin. Some have been mentioned above: legeonu 
‘legion’, sutlniku translated from ‘centurion’. A precise date of 
borrowing cannot usually be given. R. idol ‘idol’ is Gk. eiSwAov, but 
there is nothing to show whether this term, undoubtedly Christian in 
the meaning adopted, came as a result of the evangelization of the 
Goths in the fourth century or of the Slavs in the ninth. Concerning 
the majority, on the other hand, there is not much doubt. They belong 
to the lexicon of technical terms which refer to features of biblical 
society, the organization of the Orthodox Church, or theological ideas. 
There was probably another vocabulary, of which little trace remains, 
viz. that of diplomacy. The treaties placed under the name of Oleg by 
Russian chroniclers show a strong preponderance of Byzantine 
technical terms. Men of affairs were perhaps less inhibited than 
clerics, and may have been more prone to borrow such words as suited 
their needs. The most remarkable feature of the Byzantine loans to 
Slavonic is, indeed, not their number but the scruples of the learned 
borrowers in preserving as much as possible the Slavonic flavour of 
their language. It was for this reason, probably, that Russian and the 
other Slavonic languages have not developed, like English, into mixed 
speeches, as a synthesis between Slavonic essentials and Greek 
superstructure. The Slavonic missionaries preferred translation to 
direct transfer, and sought to increase the mental content of their 
tongue as much as possible by deploying its native resources. 
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The direct loans are, however, quite numerous. They include words 
in archi- (archijerejt 'archpriest’ architriklinu 'chief of the feast’), 
jevangelije, liturgija , aromatu, atigelu, iipokritu, vlasfimisati ‘to blas¬ 
pheme’, etc. With these are included some Jewish terms like sobota, 
pascha, fariseji, and the system of dating was Latin: inudiktu, aprili, 
dek$bri, etc. There was also a Slavonic series of names for months 
contrived to fit the Latin calendar, so that, for instance, Cz. listopad 
‘leaf-fall’ corresponds to November/OB. nojqbrl. A large body of 
personal names are also Byzantine and Christian. Other borrowed 
words are: OB. litra ‘pound’ drachma apostolu dijavolti./ SI. besu zilotu 
‘zealot’ psalmu kedru ‘cedar’ onagril ‘wild ass’ alavastru aeru igemonu 
‘leader’ igumenija ‘abbess’. 

These words observe the rules of Byzantine pronunciation. The 
Gk. (3 is fricative ( vlasfimija Gk. pXacnpriuia). Byzantine iotacism had 
caused Gk. 11 1 u ei 01 ui to coincide in the pronunciation i; hence 
OB. ikonomu (oIkovouos) igumenija (elyovuevri) klirosu (tcXfjpos') idolu 
(etScoAov) stichija/stiichija (cttoixeTcx). The alphabet included special 
signs used to transcribe Gk. u y (when palatal) 9 6 . The latter pair 
were pronounced as /. Their more popular equivalents would have 
been p t, hence OB. fropitu (Trpo9r|TTis), and sometimes colloquial 
usage imposed itself, as OB. Fezda Gk. BriQeaSa. 

(ii) Imitations. R. medved ‘bear’ and chlebosolstvo ‘hospitality’ 
(‘bread-saltness’) are among words which give witness of powers of 
composition undiminished since the Indo-European period, but not 
generally in use. They were summoned to aid the clerics who had to 
make intelligible to Slavonic converts the leading ideas of Greek 
theology. They include many striking examples: OB. licemeru 
‘hypocrite’ (Gk. TrpocrcoTroAiVn-rTis) pakybytije ‘second birth’ (Gk. 
TraXiyyEveota) jedinoc^du ‘only begotten’ zestosrdije 'hardness of heart’ 
chranilihe ‘phylactery’ Itzesuvedetelistvovati ‘bear false witness’ 
kuroglasenije ‘cock-crow’ bezocistvo ‘shamelessness’, together with 
proroku ‘prophet’ and a considerable number of words in blago- 
(Gk. eCi- aya 9 o-), bez- [Gk. d(v)-] and bogo- (Gk. 6eo-): blagoobrazinu 
‘fair’ (Gk. sutrynpcov) bezakonije ( bez-\-zakon-) ‘lawlessness’ (Gk. dcvop(ct) 
Bogorodica ‘Mother of God’ (Gk. f) ©eotokos) bogocitici ‘godfearing’ 
(Gk. 0 EO< 7 Epr|s). 

(d) Turko-Tatar. While Turko-Tatar contacts are not to be supposed 
effective in Common Slavonic times, some tribes were in contact with 
those peoples during the period of migrations, and some loanwords 
were adopted at an early date and have a wide extension. One such is 
OB. sanu R. san ‘honour’ (T. san ‘appearance, dignity’). This was so 
far acclimatized as to give derivatives as if it were a Slavonic root: 
OB. sanovitu sanovintku R. priosanitsja ‘to assume a dignified air’. 
Until Russian colonists spread into the great forests, the ancient 
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fur-trade passed through Tatar hands, and so T. samur ‘sable’ appears 
in OB. samurinu S. samur/R. sobol P. sobol, etc. A loanword generally 
accepted by the Slavonic tongues is OB. bisiru ‘pearl, bead’ R. biser 
S. biser , etc. The source seems to be Arabic busra ‘imitation pearl’ 
(found in Ibn Foslan). At so early a date it would probably have 
entered Slavonic across Persia and the Tatar steppe, and so be a 
Turko-Tatar loan to Slavonic, though it does not form part of 
Osmanli Turkish. (The intermediate form may have been TT. *biisre). 

78. Word-formation. The oldest method of forming new words from 
old seems to have been by way of vowel mutations according to the 
grades o/e/zero (section 23). When certain primitive adverbs had 
come to be attached to their verbs in the form of prefixes they gave 
new derived verbs, perfective in value, and also the nouns of agent or 
action akin to those verbs (section 74). The power to compose new 
verbs on this model persists, but nouns of the type OB. sologu 
'consort’ suboru ‘assembly’ have become petrified because of the loss of 
the verbal sense of the original verbal noun. Verbs are also formed by 
means of suffixes. The most important are those used to form the 
conjugations (section 48), and they sometimes differ in the two stems 
involved in each conjugation. There remain to be considered those 
suffixes which form, or once formed, derived nouns and adjectives. 
When derived from verbs by means of suffixes they are sometimes 
called deverbatives; when from nouns, denominatives. Most of them 
are thematic, i.e. involving the vowels o/e, but some give f-stems, and 
the feminine suffix -a/ja was of the greatest importance. Suffixes 
which form nouns are distinct from those which form adjectives. 
Among the latter the participles form a clearly defined group, and 
another is composed of the diminutive and augmentative suffixes, 
which also express affection or contempt. 

The following paragraphs give the principal noun and adjective 
suffixes (many of them compound) of Old Bulgarian, together with 
examples of their use. Not all of them are simple suffixes, e.g. -iniku f 
-in-ik-, -istvo, -istvije, etc.; nor were all of them ‘active’ in Old 
Bulgarian. 

-a: rabu ‘slave’— raba 'female slave’ 

gybnoti ‘perish’— paguba ‘destruction’ 

-an (from Latin through Germanic): ryba 'fish’— rybari 
‘fisherman’ 

-atu: krilo ‘wing’— krilatu ‘winged’ 

-ciji: sarit ‘colour’ —saruciji ‘painter’ 

-elti: kysnoti ‘grow sour’ —kyselu ‘sour’ 

-Hi: kopati ‘bathe ’—kopeli ‘bath’ 

peko s$ ‘I worry’ (lit. ‘bake myself’)— pecali ‘worry’ 
-enii: zelije ‘herb’— zelenu ‘green’ 
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-ene: Slovene ‘Slavs’ 

zemla ‘land’— zemlane ‘countryfolk’ ( <*-/£-) 

-end: drevo ‘wood’— drevenu ‘wooden’ 
koza ‘leather’— kozanii 
-ezi: grabiti ‘rob’— grabezi ‘robbery’ 
ostlu ‘ass’— osilq 'young ass’ 

-ica: bogorodica ‘Mother of God’ ( roditi ‘bear’) 

vratari ‘doorkeeper’— vratarica ‘female doorkeeper’ 
crnu ‘black’— crnica ‘nun’ 

-iku: ucenu ‘learned’— uceniku ‘pupil, disciple’ 

-ina: globoku ‘deep’— globina ‘depths’ 
maslo ‘oil’— tnaslina ‘olive-tree’ 

-inu: grazdaninu ‘citizen’ (from grazdane; see -jane) 

vojevoda ‘duke’— vojevodinu ‘pertaining to the duke’ 
golobi ‘dove’— golobinu ‘pertaining to a dove’ 

-iste ( <C*-isce/-isko found in other languages): 
pozoru ‘show’— pozoriste ‘theatre’ 

ziti ‘live’— Siliste ‘dwelling-place’ (based on /-participle) 
-isti ( robu ‘slave’— robistl ‘young slave’ 

-itu: masti ‘fat’— mastitu ‘fatty’ 

plodu ‘fruit’ (w-stem)— plodovitu ‘fruitful’ 

-ivu: strachu ‘fear’— strasivu ‘timid’ 

-izna: glava ‘head’— glavizna ‘chapter’ 

-i: medu ‘honey’ (w-stem) *ed- ‘eat’— medvedi ‘bear’ 
tvoriti ‘create’— tvari ‘creation, creature’ (a <*o) 
studend ‘cold’— student ‘coldness’ 

-tba: sluziti ‘serve’ (sluga ‘servant’)— sluziba ‘service’ 
alkati ‘hunger’— alciba 
drugu ‘friend’— druzlba ‘friendship’ 

-id: tvoriti ‘create’— tvorid ‘creator’ 
slepu ‘blind’— slepid ‘blind man’ 
gradu ‘city’— gradici ‘small town’ 

*utu ‘father’— odd ‘father’ (originally a diminutive) 

(L. avis ‘sheep’)— ovtca ‘sheep’ 
jaje ‘egg’— jajice ‘egg’ 

-Ida: pravu ‘right— pravida ‘righteousness’. 

-ija: bratru ‘brother’— bratrija ‘brothers, fraternity’ 

-ije: prositi ‘beg’, p.p.p. prosenu—prosenije ‘request’ 
ziti ‘live’— zitije ‘life’ 
siidravu ‘healthy’— sudravije ‘health’ 
bezii zakona ‘without law’— bezakonije ‘lawlessness’ 
-iji: sodu ‘court’— sodiji ‘judge’; see section 62(d) 

-iji: bogu ‘God’— boziji ‘God’s’ 

-iku: tzgosti ‘heaviness’— tqzikii ‘heavy’ 
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-ilivu: obida ‘offense’ —obidilivu ‘offensive’ (Serbocroat -Ijiv 
would indicate that the form was— il'ivu) 

-ilu: svetu ‘light’ —svetilu ‘bright’ 

-inica: grechu ‘sin’ grestnu ‘sinful’ (see -inu)—gresinica 'female 
sinner’ 

tlma ‘darkness’ —timinica ‘prison’ 

-iniku: mata ‘door’ —vratiniku ‘doorkeeper’ 

-Mi: bratru ‘brother’ —bratriM ‘brother’s’ 
doma ‘at home’ —domafMi ‘domestic’ 
nyne ‘now’ —nynesMi ‘present’ 

-inil: vera ‘faith’ —verinu ‘faithful’ 
nedogu ‘illness’ —nedozinu ‘ill’ 

prijqti ‘accept’, p.p.p. prijqtu—prijgtinu 'acceptable, 
agreeable’ 

-isku: zena ‘woman’— zenisku ‘womanly’ 

Slovene ‘Slavs’— slovenisku ‘Slavonic’ 

-istvije: cesari ‘emperor’— cesaristvije ‘empire’ 

-istvo: cesafistvo ‘empire’ 

bogu ‘God’— bo&istvo ‘divinity’ 
bogatu ‘rich’— bogatistvo ‘wealth’ 

-ja: gospodi ‘master’— gospozda ( <C*-dja) ‘mistress’ 
suchu ‘dry’— suia ( <^*-chja) ‘drought’ 

-jane (probably analogical from forms like zetnlane; see 
- ene): 

grazdane ‘citizens’ ( <(j*gordjane) 

Rimu ‘Rome’ —Rimlane ‘Romans’ 

-ji: voditi ‘lead’— vozdi ‘leader’ ( <j*vodji) 

stregQ ‘I guard’ ( <j*stergg)—strazi ‘guard’ ( <j*st.orgji) 
proroku ‘prophet’ —proroii ‘prophet’s’ 

-k-: kamykii ‘stone’ (cf. kamy) 

j^zyku ‘tongue’ (cf. OPr. insuwts) 
biti ‘beat’ —bill ‘whip’ 
kleti ‘larder’, dim. kletika 

-lo ( <C*-dlo): orati ‘plough’— ralo ‘plough’ ( <j*ordlo) 

-lo: grebo ‘I row’ —greblo ‘oar’ 

-lu: krogu ‘circle’— kroglti. ‘round’ 

(cf. dalu, p.p.a., 'having given’) 

-nt: dati ‘to give’ —dani ‘tribute’ 

-nil: soli ‘salt’— slanu ‘salty’ ( <(*solnu) 

(cf. p.p.p. danu ‘given’) 

-oba: zulu 'evil’ —zuloba 

-oku: vysoku ‘high’, cf. vyse ‘higher’ from *vys-je 
-osti: nagu ‘naked’ —nagosti ‘nakedness’ 
bujl ‘crazy’ —bujesti ‘craziness’ 
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-ota: toplu ‘warm’ (from top-lu, cf. topiti ‘to heat’)— toplota 
‘warmth’ 

suji ‘vain’— sujeta ‘vanity’ 

-ovu: Avraamu ‘Abraham’— Avraamova ‘Abraham’s’ 

/ / 

spasiteli ‘saviour’— spasitelevu ‘saviour’s’ 
livu ‘lion’— livovu ‘of a lion’ (cf. Lvov) 

-ru: moknoti ‘get wet’— mokru ‘wet’ 

-sli: jami ‘I eat’ ( <?jad-mi)—jasli (pi.)‘manger’ ( <C*jad-sli) 
-slo: tisti ‘count’ ( <*£it-ti)—cislo ‘number’ ( <(*<Ht-slo) 
mazati ‘smear’— maslo ‘oil’ ( <C*maz-slo) 

-sni: peti ‘sing’— pesnl ‘song’ 

-sim: see -ini 

-taji: orati ‘plough’— rataji ‘ploughman’ ( <(*ortaji) 

-tell: pisati ‘write’— pisateli ‘writer’ 
prijati ‘favour’— prijatell ‘friend’ 

-tt: mreti ‘die’ (* <mer-) — siimrti ‘death’ 

mazati ‘smear’— mastl ‘salve’ ( <(*maz-ti) 
stradati ‘suffer’— strasti ‘passion’ ( <^*strad-ti) 

-to: pqti ‘stretch’ (from *pen -)— poto ‘fetter’ (from *pon-) 
(cf. p.p.p. in -til) 

-u: grmeti ‘to thunder’— gromu ‘thunder’ 

-ukii: slazdi ‘sweetness* ( <(*slad-ji)—sladuku ‘sweet’; strictly 
speaking this is an old w-stem, cf. L. saldiis, with suffix 
-k-: sladd-kU) 

nafyti ‘begin’, p.p.p. nac^tu — nacqtuku ‘beginning’ 
p$tu ‘fifth’— pqtuku ‘Friday’ 

-y: plodii ‘fruit’— neplody ‘barren woman’ 
lubu ‘dear’— luby ‘love’ 

-yrii: rabu ‘slave’— rabyhi 'female slave’. [Soft A on analogy 
of oblique cases based on -yn-ja; see section 62(d)]. 
-zni: ziti ‘live’— Sizni ‘life’ 

boleti 'be ill’— bolezni ‘illness’ 
bojati s$ ‘fear’— bojazni ‘fear’ 

A few foreign suffixes have been borrowed embedded in the words 
they formed in the original tongue, such as Germ, -ung, T.- luk. Only 
one has come into general use, viz. Lat. -arius (via Germanic), which 
had definite cultural connotations, and referred to arts more highly 
developed in the west. The common adjectival suffix -isko is found in 
the same uses as Germ, -isch Eng. -ish, and may represent—though 
not certainly—a Slavonic debt to Germanic. It provided a ready means 
for transferring Greek words in -ictkos. 

Some of the suffixes listed above were, as we have said, not active, 
i.e. they were no longer used freely to form new words. In all the 
existing languages the principal weight is laid on suffixes formed from 
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a primary suffix augmented by a thematic vowel, and still more upon 
compounds of primary suffixes: R. -skij of adjectives, -stvo of abstracts, 
-ushka of affectionate words, etc. The use of suffixes in Slavonic, 
therefore, is seen to involve a transformation of the primitive system 
which is just as radical as any of the other transformations making up 
Slavonic historical grammar. 

79. Changes of meaning. Vocabulary is augmented also by giving new 
senses to old words. In this process certain habits of our minds are 
involved, and they are generally independent of the evolutionary 
development of sounds and forms. It will suffice to give a few ex¬ 
amples, which may be multiplied at the reader’s leisure. The meaning 
may suffer a slight shift: R. vinograd' vine ’/not ‘vineyard’, rot ‘mouth’/ 
Cz. ret ‘lip’. Often a particular term is generalized or a general term 
particularized: R. derevo ‘wood, tree’ is generalized from the meaning 
‘oak’ or ‘pine’, pisu ‘I write’ means a particular way of making 
scratches, OB. dobii ‘tree’ is generalized from the Slavonic term for 
'oak’, R. orel ‘eagle’ is particularized from the concept ‘bird’ (Gk. opvi;), 
as being the bird par excellence. Such developments gain in interest 
when they can be associated with some change in social outlook: OB. 
balijt ‘doctor’ originally meant ‘sorcerer’ ( bajati ‘utter spells’), cf. R. 
vrac ‘doctor’ in association with vraka ‘twaddle’; but R. lekar (Goth. 
lekeis) implies a definite advance in medical science, and doktor 
implies status in an organized profession (not necessarily medical). 
Because of a taboo the Slavs called the bear‘honey-eater’ (R. medved'/ 
Ossetic ars Av. aresa Skr. rksis Gk. apa-ros Lat. ursus ffurcsos). 
Petrified descriptions occur in R. otrok ‘lad, infant’ (‘not speaking’; cf. 
Lat. infans and MGk. oAoyos ‘horse’) and nemec ‘German’ originally 
‘foreigner’ (‘the dumb person’). The use of abstract for concrete and 
concrete for abstract is another resource of the vocabulary-maker, 
and interesting new words arise also from petrified metaphors, as R. 
liceprijatie ‘partiality’ (‘face-acceptance’). 



Chapter V. 

RUSSIAN 

PROTO-RUSSIAN (TO ABOUT noo) 

80. Russian characteristics. (See also section 16.) Russian may be 
recognized by the occurrence together of the following eight character¬ 
istics: (i) the accent is free and there are no fixed distinctions of 
quantity or tone, (2) initial CS 1 . e- gives R. o- in some cases, (3) y is 
preserved with something like its primitive value, except in Ruthenian, 
(4) the jers cease to be vocalic in weak position and in strong position 
give o/e, (5) the nasal vowels are denasalized (R. u/'a), (6) full- 
vocalism: polnoglasie (CS 1 . *tort)>R. torot, etc.), (7) solution of the 
palatal dentals (CS 1 . *t *d <(*tj *dj give R. c z, (8) occlusive g in North 
and Standard Great Russian/fricative in South Great Russian, Ruth¬ 
enian and White Russian (as also in Czechoslovak and Upper Wendish). 

These features will be illustrated as they arise in the following 
paragraphs. For the present it is to be noted that they existed in 
Russian before records began to be made, though they reveal them¬ 
selves somewhat tardily in written sources. The Slavonic community 
began to disintegrate in the sixth century, and lost its identity of 
speech by the ninth. Between the ninth and the opening of the 
twelfth century Russian completed its formation as regards all its 
leading characteristics; but it was not noted down until the first 
chancery document appears, about 1130. The language of the chan¬ 
ceries was removed from colloquial Russian of the time by certain 
conventions proper to official Russo-Slavonic, but it was none the less 
a living language of business, and not deliberately foreign in the 
manner of Church Slavonic proper. Documents in Russian Church 
Slavonic open with the Ostromir Codex of the Gospels (1056-57). 
It is only by faults reflecting the local speech-habits that these works 
give evidence of the Russian tongue of their writers, but such signs 
grow more numerous as the centuries pass and Church Slavonic is 
more Russianized. However, neither the religious nor the official 
speech was meant to reflect accurately the characteristics of the 
colloquial, and it is only by degrees that the eight criteria above given 
are revealed in dated writings, though there can be no doubt that they 
existed before records began. 

This unrecorded era is Proto-Russian. We can know something of 
it in the ninth century by reason of Scandinavian contacts, in the 
tenth from the pages of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, who ruled from 
912 to 959, and in the eleventh by inferences made from the earliest 
liturgical works executed on Russian soil. 
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81. The Varangians. According to the Povest vremennych let the 
Varangians first established themselves in Russia in the year 6370 = 
A.D. 862. The name is that of the Warings (ON. Vceringjar Gk. | 3 apacyyoi, 
possibly from ON. fem. pi. vdrar ‘pledge, troth’). The Russian 
term is Bapnr (ja <(Germ. in(g) ). Similarly OR. Cy^b ‘Bosporus’ 
from ON. Swed. sund ‘sound, strait’ (u <0 <(Germ. un) shows 
that nasal vowels were still alive in ninth-century Russian. Had 
they not then existed Germ, in/un would not have been represented 
as single vocalic sounds but as combinations of vowels and nasals, as 
happens when they are borrowed in loanwords of Modern Russian. 
By the middle of the tenth century (see section 82) the nasal vowels. 
had been denasalized in Russian. The invaders were also known as 
Pycb (Gk. 'Pcos ‘Pouctioi Arab. i?«i/Finnish Ruotsi Estonian Rootsi 
‘Sweden’). The word is of disputed origin. In Constantine Porphy- 
rogenitus’ account ‘Pcocno-n undoubtedly means ‘Swedish’, as do the 
corresponding terms in Finnish. It may mean ‘ruddy’ 01 ‘rowers’ or 
possibly be a place-name {Roper/Ropin in Upland). More adventurous 
etymologies have been proposed from Iranian. As the Volga was 
called the 'Pcos and there are river-names like Orsa and as there were 
ancient tribes of Roxolani and Aorsi in South Russian, an attempt has 
been made to derive the word from Iranian ors/uors ‘white’ and 
rukhs ‘light’. The first settlement of the invaders was at Aldegjuborg 
(Old Ladoga), a name which seems to show that the metathesis of 
SI. al-/ol- at the beginning of words was not complete in the ninth 
century. Cf. ON. ellidi/ R. jiaabH ‘boat’. 

The fullest account of the Varangian influence on Russian is in 
V. Thomsen’s The Relations between ancient Russia and Scandinavia 
(Oxford, 1891). Over ninety personal names of Scandinavian origin 
are listed by the Russian chroniclers: Rurik Oskold/Askold Dir Oleg 
Olga Igor (ON. Ingvarr Gk. “lyywp) Rogvolod (ON. Ragnvaldr) etc. 
They form a third part of Russian names, standing alongside the old 
Slavonic compound names and others of Byzantine Christian origin, 
whether Greek or Hebrew. Common nouns are fewer and refer to 
specifically Viking objects which have mostly gone out of use: 

OR. acK-b/ncKb ‘box’ MR. hiuhk, ON .askr OSwed. asker MSwed. 

rpu^b‘personal attendant’, KHyrb ask, ON. grid{madr), ON. knutr 

‘whip’, jiapb ‘chest’, jiy«a ‘cloak’ OSwed. knuter, OSwed. lar M- 

c.THrb ‘banner’, iimena ‘long- Swed. lar, ON. lodi, ON. stong 

ship’, THyH'b/THByH-b ‘steward, OSwed. stang, ON. snekkja, 

manager’, fifteen hkt» ‘officer’, ON. pjonn OSwed. piun, ON. 

HKopb ‘anchor’, dial. nepCb ‘flax- embcetti OSwed. cembiti, Swed. 

bundle’, pnwa ‘bow-knot’, ckhb;i ankari, ON. kerf Swed. karfve, 

‘slice of bread’. Swed. rysja (Finnish rysa). 

Swed. skifva. 
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It will be noted that the Russian forms stand closer to Swedish than 
to Old Norse. R. cTyji ‘chair’ has an initial r better explained by ON. 
stoll Swed. stol than by Germ. Stuhl, though the vowel is more 
German than Nordic. In Modem Russian hiuhk nuyT cTyn jiapb HKops 
are current, along with nOejtHHK in the sense of ‘slanderer’. 

OR. Vrpu *Qgry = Hungari is additional evidence of the nasal 
vowel in ninth-century Russian, at the time when the Magyars swept 
across South Russia. (MR. BeHrpbi is from P. W$gry.) It was also the 
time of Magyar borrowing from Slavonic. They seem to have used 
the Slavonic princely title of vojevoda, and the name Lebedias may 
derive from Jie6e«b ‘swan’. Other words are Hungarian rab ‘slave’ 
jarom ‘yoke’ borona ‘harrow’. From the Ossetic come various Magyar 
terms for commerce, communications and war. 

82. Constantine VII’s description of Russia. This description was 
executed in the middle of the tenth century, and it gives Greek 
equivalents of place-names, with some personal names. The latter 
are the less reliable, since they would be replaced by Old Bulgarian 
equivalents. Thus Constantine’s 2cp£v6oCT©Aapos = CBHTocjiaB’b is not 
evidence for the existence of a nasal diphthong in the Russia of his 
day; it is contradicted by the more veritable transcriptions of the 
place-names. These include Nep,oyap8d= HoBiropo/rb (ON. Holmgardr) 
(Z)piAiviCTKa=CMOJibHhCK'b, TeAioOTja=id AioOpTja? = JIioCeHb, Tjepvi- 
ycoya = HbpHHroBi, Bouo-sypcc8f = BbimeropoAT., Kid(o)pa = KbieBb = 
Zaupcnds = ON. Sandbakki-ass ‘sandbank-ridge’? ON. Kcenugardr 
(ON. kcena ‘boat’), BitetjePti = BHTeteBb, cf. ON. Palteskja= IIojioukt.. 
The Emperor also recorded Russian tribal names, which sometimes 
reveal features of interest in the common nouns on which they are 
based: KpifJriTaivoi/KpipiTjof, Aevjavfjvoi/AEvjevlvoi, OuAtIvoi, Aep(3Aev{voi = 
B£p(3iavoi (R. aepeBo ‘wood’), Icppioi (an error, for CkBepHHe), 
ApouyoupiToi (Ruth. ApnroBMHa =‘marsh’, cf. Dresden dr$zd£ane < 
?* dr^zg-jane ‘people of the marshy woods’). 

More valuable still is the list of falls of the Dnieper, which is at the 
same time our first list of common nouns in an authentically Russian 
form. The Emperor distinguished between their Russian names 
(iKAapivurrf) and the Scandinavian equivalents (‘PooCTicn-f). According 
to Russian traditions represented in the Povesl vremennych let, the 
subjects Lf the principality of Kiev recognized themselves as Russians 
in the eleventh century, so that the Emperor’s evidence is interesting 
as coming before the fusion of the peoples. He sometimes confuses 
the two languages, and his lists are not quite complete. Rearranged, 
they give the following: 
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Rapids 

Modern Names 

Constantine's Names 

Old 

Swedish 

Russo-Slavonic 

I. 



(N)’ECTCTOUTrfj 

{Sof eigi) 

He CT>nn 

2. 

Surskij, 

Lochanskij 

OuApopor 

’ OaTpof3ouviTTpax 

Holmfors 

OCTpOBbHblft 

rip a rb 

3- 

Zvonec(kij) 

T EAavSpi 


Gellandi 

(3B0Heu) 

4- 

Nenasytec(kij) 

'AEnpop 

NeacrfiT 

Aiforr 

HeHCbITb 

5- 

Volnyj, 

Volninskij 

Bapou(popos 

BouAvp Trpax 

Barufors 

BJIT>HbHblfl 

nparb 

6. 

Tavolzanskij 

Aeocvti 

BEpOUTJp 

Leande 

Bbpy*ui 

7- 

Liinij 

ZTpOUKOUV 

NaTTpEjf) 

Strukum 

HanpHaii? 


The Scandinavian name for the first fall is not given, but sof eigi 
would serve to translate the Russian 'sleep not’. Then follow ‘island 
fall’, ‘yelling, roaring’, ‘ever violent’ (ON. eyforr), 'wave fall’, ‘laugh¬ 
ing’ (ON. hlajandi; probably because of its stony bottom), 'small 
rapid’ (Swed. strukk ‘a small rapid which may be ascended with oars’, 
strak, struk ON. strok stryk ‘a rapid current in a river, especially where 
it is narrow’). The Slavonic name of the fourth fall is explained as 
'pelicans’ fall’ (OR. nencbirb ‘pelican’), but it may be an error for 
R. HeHacbiTHbiit ‘insatiable’. The last name is not readily explained. 
Sobolevskij gives R. uanpnau OB. naprqzi, without interpretation 
(naprqzi is found in the Ostromir Codex as 2 S. imper. of OB. naprqSti 
‘bend, strain’). Thomsen suggested SI. *burzu ‘quick’, with na 'at, on’. 

When we consider the whole group of words preserved by Con¬ 
stantine Porphyrogenitus, we are able to establish several features of 
the Russian of about 949. The nasal vowels had been denasalized 
(Necxot|t/OB. nej^syti, BepouTjri/OB. virosti). At the end of words the 
jers had ceased to be vocalic (Nsaap-r, Trpax) and also in the weakest 
medial positions (BouAvp- OR. m.aiibiu.rii). In other positions they are 
represented by e/u (Bepou-rjri = viruci, BouAvq- ownri fyuln- supi, 
Tsspvqywycx = Cirnigov). CS 1 . *i >R. c appears in BepouTjr] = Bbpy>in/ 
OB. virosti , and the pronunciation of fricative g (h) appears in Trpax/ 
R. nopor ‘rapid, fall'. The use of Old Bulgarian forms of words in 
cultured conversation appears from ypaS (R. ropos) and Trpax (R- 
nopor). R. u is heard as a mixed (front-back) vowel; generally with the 
frontal element dominant (1 p), but with the back element developed 
after a labial (00 : BouCTEypaSe). There is evidence also of full vocalism 
in AepPAevivo! R. ,reprn;jmio/OB. drevo. 

83. Russian Sources. Ostromir's Codex. The Greek treaties of Oleg 
and Igor, recorded in the Povest vremennych let under the dates 91 x 
and 945, would be of the highest importance for the history of the 
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language were they not preserved in a manuscript no older than the 
fourteenth century. It is not safe to make more than a limited use of 
them. The vocabulary, at all events, may be noted. Both dates are 
before the Christianizing of the Russians (988 ff.), so that the Greek 
words in them are not due to the intervention of Church Slavonic; they 
are, moreover, specimens of the language of diplomacy and affairs. 
The princes still bore Scandinavian names, though they were to give 
a Slavonic name ( Svjatoslav ) to the next ruler. They were in process 
of adopting the Russian language for their state business, but must 
have had an open mind in the matter of borrowing necessary terms 
from without. The borrowing, had contact remained on this level of 
business, might have been unlimited; it was probably due to scholar¬ 
ship that so much of the Russian vocabulary remained Slavonic, 
though often not Russian. 

The Greek loans to these documents include untranslated words: 
rpaMOTa ‘document’ = ypappcxToc, emmiMin ‘penalty, penance’ = ettitipIoc, 
Koydapa ‘skein’ = Kou(3dpa, :niTpa ‘litre’ = Arrpa, xapvmm ‘documents’ = 
Xap-da, xjiaMiua ‘cloak’ = x?wcpus, iiojihtm (fem.pl.) ‘palace’ = iraAcm(ov). 
The method of translation is also employed: ivnaBa in the sense of 
‘chapter, article’ (xEipaXaiov), ajiaTbrniK-b to denote the Byzantine 
solidus (xpOoivos), poBbiio in the sense of ‘a copy’ (t6 ictov). 

In the last quarter of the eleventh century a number of large works 
were executed in Kiev and Novgorod, all religious in character and 
Church Slavonic in language. Among them were the famous Gospels 
written by the priest Grigorij for Ostromir in 1056-57, the two 
collections ( Sborniki) associated with the name of Svjatoslav (1073, 
1076) and the Menologies ( Minei) of 1096 and 1097. The evidence of 
these works must be taken later in discussing the separate histories of 
Russian sounds, but something may be said of them jointly here. It is 
not in the text but in the colophon that the scribe freed himself to 
some extent from his inhibitions against the use of the vernacular, and 
hence it is in the colophon to the Ostromir Codex that we find in the 
words Bo.io.uuvnipa HoB’feropogfj proof that the first full vocalism 
(*tort ytorot) had already taken place. In the text, however, there is 
abundant evidence of the second full vocalism [*turt yturdt; see 
section 88 (c)]: irLjn,KT,=Bo:iK ‘wolf’. 3 bpBH 0 = 3 epH 0 ‘grain’, Bbp'LTo- 
rpa«T> = nep'rorpajf ‘garden’, Mijn>Ba=MOjma ‘rumour’. The confusion 
of the two jers appears in ;i/i>Hb=;u>nb ‘day’ and imai/mb/cb ‘having 
gone’. 

The scribe uses for u and ja of whatever origin the Slavonic signs 
for o and u, % and ja, and employs genitive forms like .-k-m.hh [=OB. 
zem(l)'q]. The vocabulary of the Codex is highly Graeeized, but that 
feature belongs rather to developments in Old Bulgarian. The other 
documents show slightly different scribal traditions. 
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84. Early Dialects. There is not much evidence for early dialect 
differences in Russian. These could be expected to follow tribal lines, 
and the most important tribes must have been the Krivici of the Nov¬ 
gorod region, the Dregovici in White Russia, the Poljane at Kiev, and 
the Vjatici on the Oka, who correspond respectively to the modern 
North Great Russians, White Russians, Ukrainians, and Muscovites. 
The fricative g ( h ) of the Ukraine was attested by Constantine Porphy- 
rogenitus in 949 (see section 82), but the phenomena called akatie 
(weakening of atonic a o)jakaiie tkarie (alteration of atonic e) continued 
to pass unrecorded until Muscovite documents opened in the four¬ 
teenth century. R. jiouiaah 'horse’ (TT. alasa) may have been a term 
from the language of the Vjatici, since it was brought from them by 
Vladimir Monomach to Kiev in 1103. To standard R. zd corresponds 
Kievite zc MRuth. sc in gbjKqb MRuth. roih 'rain’, WR. zc (which 
appears as &dc in 1588): aiHorfeBHHM’b (1296), and zg in Novgorod 
and Pskov, and probably also in Polock and Smolensk: .wKrb (1095). 
The dialect of Novgorod was remarkable for its cakafte (c for c) and 
cokatie ( c for c): upeao ‘belly’ mbIitt, 'flower’ KOHbtb ‘end’ (1095), and in 
Pskov there was a further confusion of £/z s/s, which may be attested 
from the fourteenth century. In Novgorod and Pskov l took the place 
of -vl-\ npHCTajiiiBUTu ‘appoint’ (1270), flpocjiajni), and i took the place 
of e occasionally as in Modern North Great Russian (MenoBUKOMT. ‘to 
the men’, 1355). To sum up, in the earliest period the language was 
almost undifferentiated, but measured by the standard of Kiev, 
Novgorod and the North-west showed some divergent tendencies. 

The language of the Dregovici is not to be considered in the forma¬ 
tion of the Russian dialects. Though they occupied the White Russian 
area, there is no sufficient evidence that their speech-habits directly 
moulded the White Russian language. This arose during the Middle 
Ages, partly through divergent tendencies within Russian itself, but 
more particularly because of the close association between White 
Russia and Poland, and the use of White Russian as a Lithuanian 
chancery idiom. 

To a less extent the language of the Poljane of Kiev has similarly to 
be discounted. The city was utterly destroyed in 1240, and the 
Ruthenian or Little Russian language was built up in the places to 
which the relics of this people retired, namely, in the principality of 
Galicia and in the district of Volhynia. Here, in the gospels and 
liturgical works of the fourteenth century, we see emerging slowly the 
characteristic features of the Ruthenian dialect or language, such as 
the reduction to i of e, e and o in certain cases. The Kievite books show 
chiefly Church Slavonic. Apart from that they are but slightly differ¬ 
entiated from Common Russian. We have to attribute to Kiev, how¬ 
ever, one feature (now old-fashioned), i.e. the pronunciation of g 
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in some cases as a voiced h. In Old Bulgarian g was an occlusive, but it 
was fricative in Kiev as early as the tenth century. From this fact there 
arose a clerical habit of reading Church Slavonic with a weak fricative 
g (a voiced h). This pronunciation became appropriate for one or two 
religious words: fior-a [box gen. boha] ‘God’, rocnoab ‘Lord’, and some¬ 
times CoraTutt ‘rich’ rocno^HH ‘Mr.’ 6jiaro- ‘eu-’. In Old Russian there 
occurred spelbngs without g, as ocuo.ib ocyjjapb/rocyaapb ‘ruler’. 
Except for very recent instances, where x appears, r is found for h in 
foreign words and place-names: repoit Tetijia Tyjib TaniajiaiicKHe ropu 
(hero, Hekla, Hull, Himalayas). In this use it is pronounced as an 
occlusive. Neville Forbes had occasion to point out that I'yjib repre¬ 
sents Hull and not the neighbouring Goole. 

There remain the North and East Russians, the Krivici and Vjatici. 
With the extension of Novgorod’s trading interests the Krivici spread 
eastwards to the north of the Vjatici, thus converting the distinction 
into one of'North and South. There was sufficient intercommunion 
to keep these two branches together as Great Russian, with only 
sporadic divergencies in the North-West dialects. Where they joined 
along the Moskva and Kljaima, a mixed North-South dialect arose; 
and at the point of convergence of all influences, though with a pre¬ 
ponderance of the North in the literary tradition, lay Moscow. 
Moscow gave to Great Russian the rule of the greatest common 
agreement. 

OLD RUSSIAN (1100-1500) 

A. Sounds 

85. Stress. Russian stresses are free to fall on any syllable of the 
word, and can be shown to fall on any of the last ten (section 22), 
though there are not many withdrawn past the fourth last place. They 
vary within a declension or a paradigm. This mobility was also found 
in the parent Indo-European language, and where comparison is 
possible it appears that (apart from instances noted below and largely 
due to de Saussure’s law) the Russian stress falls on the same place as 
in the original tongue. Thus we may compare R. HteHa Gk. yuvf| 
'woman, wife’, R. cuoxa Gk. vuos ‘daughter-in-law’, since the accent 
on a final syllable in Greek is trustworthy, and has not been altered for 
reasons of quantity. Other sources of confirmation.are Bulgarian and 
the ca -dialect of Serbocroat, in which the accent-shifts of Slovene and 
sto- and kaj- Serbocroat have not taken place. One general cause of 
accent-shift belongs to the Common Slavonic tradition, i.e. that 
illustrated in part by Fortunatov or de Saussure’s ‘law’ that a final 
unaccented syllable with rising tone draws to itself the stress from a 
previous accented syllable with a falling long vowel or short vowel (see 
section 22). This principle is exemplified by the infinitive ending -ti. 
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the feminine suffix *-a (which is also that of neuter plurals), some 
case-endings and the 1 sg. pres, indie, of verbs: R. Heerii ‘bear’ Boga 
‘water’ gepesa ‘trees’ ninny ‘I write’. Hence certain accent-shifts in 
declension and conjugation, some of them analogical: Boga/AS. 
nogy gepeiso < *dervo/a,e pena cag ‘garden’, GS. caga/LS. cagy ninny/ 
ruiiueuib, etc. 

Some other general causes helped to modify the original accentua¬ 
tion in Russian. It is probable that when final u i became still shorter 
in the Middle Proto-Slavonic period they ceased to be substantial 
enough to bear an accent: R. xog ‘motion’ <( chodi f/Gk. 666;. As this 
occurs in the genitive plural of nouns it sometimes leads to a third 
accentuation within the declension: cecTpa ‘sister’/NT. cecTpi.i GP. 
cecTep (e always bears the stress in Russian). Analogy interferes on a 
considerable scale, so that, for instance, both cecTpaMii and cecTpaMii 
occur, and there was formerly a NP. cecTpw. (Cf. L. sesud sesers sesery 
seserimis). So also we have, by de Saussure’s law, NS. aeMJin/A S. 
aeMjiio/NP. 3eM;m/GP. aeMenb. Prepositions and the negative He some¬ 
times take the stress from a following word and sometimes shift it. 
In colloquial Russian there is some fluctuation in this matter: He 6paji/ 
He C>paji ‘did not take’, k 3hm6/k 3hm-6 ‘towards winter’(the latter current 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries). There are a con¬ 
siderable number of words and expressions for which two different 
accents are current: bmcoko ‘high’ rnyOoKO ‘deep’ ganeKd ‘distant’ 
HyjKflM GS. of Hy>Kga ‘need’ 113 necy ‘out of the wood’. In nepoBen Mac 
(idiomatically equivalent to ‘I shouldn’t be surprised if something 
unpleasant happened’) we have preserved in a fixed phrase an accentu¬ 
ation which is both popular and archaic; in other parallel cases the 
opposition is between literary and colloquial only: ciijieH ‘strong’ 
KopoTOK ‘short’ (the forms with initial stress being literary). The 
accent frequently shifts from numerals: na Tpw ‘into three’, etc. 

In these fluctuations there is sometimes seen a difference in usage 
between North and South Great Russian, and the latter does not, for 
the most part, transfer the accent to a preposition. In a few cases 
difference of accentuation is used to express difference of meaning: 
Oojibiuoii ‘great’/oojibumii ‘greater’, Mygnbitl ' wo n de rf u I’/mv gH 6 ii 
‘strange’, eme ‘yet’/eme ‘still, moreover’, MecTnuir ‘honest’/MecTnofi 
‘noble’. Not all of these refinements are admitted in the literary 
tongue. It may be added, as an encouragement to students, that 
Russians themselves frequently appear uncertain as to the correct 
accentuation of the less common words and forms; and one may regret 
that ordinary print does not employ some simple system (such as that 
of Spanish) to indicate the fall of stress. Accents are used in print to 
avoid ambiguity; e.g. gopora ‘road’/gopora ‘dear’, ctoht ‘costs’/cTOHT 
‘stands’, noroM ‘with sweat’/noroM ‘then’. 
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The principal historic feature of Russian stress has been its increase 
in intensity, especially in the original East Russian area of the Vjatici. 
This is not revealed in the spelling, which fails to mark stress, but it 
can be seen in its consequences. The increase of the importance of the 
stressed syllable diminished the distinctions existing in other syllables, 
both as to length and to tone. No Russian developments are due to the 
original length of unstressed syllables, nor, apart from the tort- 
formula and one dialect feature (a new acute o resulting from metatony 
giving uo: e.g. dial, mu'zys) is there any trace of tone. Great and 
White Russian, unlike Ruthenian, did not even share the West 
Slavonic tendency to lengthen the vowel of a syllable that had become 
final through loss of a jer (lengthening by compensation). 

It is not that quantity and intonation have ceased to be important 
for Russian. On the contrary the increase of stress has increased 
distinctions of pitch and length in stressed syllables, and the fact that 
these elements are not constituents of single words leaves them free 
for use throughout the sentence. Russian sentences are distributed 
among four types according to their tonal patterns, corresponding to 
assertions, questions, questions and statements with some implication 
(including commands), and requests. Apart from these formalized 
patterns there are also the variations of tone and length which express 
emotion of any kind. In short, the loss of tone and length as structural 
elements in each word has proved to be an economy of resources in 
the language, so that they can be applied to other purposes elsewhere.* 

The Russian word is organized by its principal stress, thus: In the 
first syllable there is a copious use of the breath stream, so that, 
whether accented or unaccented, it is relatively clear and tense. 
Relaxed syllables follow, but the pretonic (immediately before the 
main stress) shows a distinct rise in tone and increase of clarity. The 
tonic syllable is the longest, clearest and highest in pitch; as a rule, 
that is, and when not pronounced with any special intention which 
may cause the pitch to drop. From the stressed syllable there is a 
continual drop. The posttonic stands relatively high in the scale, but 
is much lower than the pretonic in Russian, and can be treated as low, 
not medium. If the descent continues through two or more syllables 
followed by a final syllable, that final may show a slight secondary 
accent, with increase of clarity: uenoBeaecKOro ‘human’ (GSM.) 
HceMH.noeTHHeiiineMy ‘all-merciful’ DSM.). The distinction between 
low, medium and high tone and stress may be brought out by numbers 
denoting increase of intensity: m.ioByuiKa 'little head’ (2311), ro.iouy 
‘head’ (ASF.) (311), na eropoiiy ‘to the side’ (3111), cropona ‘side’ 

“On types of Russian intonation see S. C. Boyanus, A Manual of Russiati 
Pronunciation (London, 1935), pp. 49-80, and for examples consult S. C. 
Boyanus and N. B. Jopson, Spoken Russian (London, 1939). 
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(123), where 1 represents the lowest tone and stress, and 3 the highest. 
The relative unimportance of the posttonic is well exemplified by 
these figures. 

These distinctions are influential in the phenomena known as 
dkane jdkane ikane, which are characteristic of original East Russian, 
now South Great Russian, and of the Moscow dialect, as opposed to 
the dkatie of North Great Russian. As the Northern dialects prevailed 
among educated circles, even in Moscow, during the Middle Ages and 
the early part of the modern period, Russian spelling is marked by 
dkane, and is discrepant from the standard pronunciation. In un¬ 
accented syllables the vowels are somewhat relaxed. In the North, 
however, the relaxation is not such as to affect their timbre, so that 
o unstressed is still recognizably o; the more intense stress of the 
dialect of the Vjatici attacked the timbre of unaccented vowels, and 
in particular caused o to be pronounced like a under certain conditions. 
The vowels affected are o a e along with their soft forms (jo) ja je. 
In the stressed syllable in standard Russian o a e are pronounced [0] 
[a] [e before hard consonants/e before soft consonants]. In the pre¬ 
tonic, 0 a fall together in a sound like a, though it is somewhat relaxed. 
All other syllables are low in stress and tone, and the relaxation is such 
that both vowels become [a]. Unstressed e and pretonic ja are pro¬ 
nounced [ji]; posttonic ja is [ja]. Between soft consonants 'o 'a are 
pronounced [6 as] under the stress, [6] representing something like the 
sound sometimes heard in Fr. note bonne, and not unlike that in Eng. 
nut bun, [te] more or less like the vowel in Eng. sat. Though this 
pronunciation is recommended by S. C. Boyanus (op. cit.), not all 
speakers narrow e before soft consonants, and unstressed e is frequently 
pronounced [e], especially when final. 

The evidence for the early existence of akane will be given later 
(section 86). The examples are late in making their appearance simply 
because Moscow documents open late. There is nothing to forbid 
the idea that akane was one of the primitive features of Russian 
dialects. In the same way, the occurrence of akane in White Russian 
does not lend itself to early documentation, though it may have been 
old. The original foci of Russian civilization both belonged to okaiie 
regions, namely Great Novgorod in the land of the Krivici, and Kiev 
in that of the Poljane. 

One other feature of Russian accentuation is the varied treatment 
of the rort-groups [see section 29 (a) and section 88 (a)]. The diph¬ 
thong *or was long, and was resolved in Russian into two short 
syllables oro. The result was to divide the accentuation \ : — for a 
falling tone, and —: / for a rising tone. As tones are converted into 
stresses in Russian it follows that the original falling long diphthong 
gives a stress on the first syllable in Russian, and the original rising 
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long diphthong gives a stress on the second syllable in Russian: 
*t 6 rt j>tdrot, *tort jtorot. Examples have been give in section 29 
(a and b). 

86. Oral Vowels. A. R. hard a/soft h. Between palatals the soft 
stressed vowel has the value a [ae], as in anan 'uncle’ nmrb ‘five’. 
Otherwise, when stressed, the sound is that of a relatively open a with 
a palatal on-glide. The survival of this pronunciation requires a 
comment. The Slavonic languages distribute all sounds between two 
orders, back and front. In this instance there should be a regular 
opposition of a/a. It appears sporadically in Old Russian manuscripts 
and in certain modern dialects, and the natural trend would be from 
a to e, as in Czech. In Glagolitic documents OB. ja/e were not dis¬ 
tinguished, and were represented by one sign, of which the Cyrillic 
transcription is e. It is not easy to interpret this feature. The use of a 
special sign for ja in pure Cyrillic documents may be due to a dialectal 
divergence, or it may be due to a reaction towards a sound recogniz¬ 
ably associated (e.g. in the declensions) with hard a. The Ostromir 
codex, which is in Cyrillic, uses ja not e as a feminine and neuter end¬ 
ing. This illustrates the Russian conservation of the a-timbre, which 
is shared with Polish and South Slavonic (apart perhaps from some 
Old Bulgarian), as opposed to Czech and Glagolitic: R. »yma ‘soul’ 
b6jih ‘will’ (so in Ostromir’s codex) P. dusza wola/Cz. duse zeme ‘land’ 
Glagolitic OB. duse zem(l)e. It should be mentioned here that the 
a resulting from e after palatals is by some believed originally to have 
resulted phonetically only before hard consonants (e.g. *kes- j> nom. 
fasti ‘time’/loc. *cese), the generalization of a being the result of 
analogy. This would explain the survival of e in certain Polish words. 

Old Russian manuscripts show that usage was still fluctuating, 
since e eja (or a after certain palatal consonants) are seen to exchange: 
KHean/KHHan (gen.) ‘prince’ 1478, Hecexi/naefex-b (loc.) ‘times’ 1478, 
HeMHCTHH/He^HCTiio. ‘uncleanness’ c. 1310, KoeTpoMH/'KocTpoM'fc (loc.), 
cepana nauie/cepaue ‘heart’, hmji Mon/inoe ‘my name’. The substitution 
of ja for e/e is particularly common in documents from Galicia- 
Volhynia. In respect of neut. -nje (Kyporjianieiibu ‘cock-crow’ 1266) 
this has led to MRuth. -nnja -llja: Ka.wiHHH ‘stone-heap’ lieciiiaH/Becijie 
‘marriage’. Those north-western dialects which confuse c/c make ja 
into e between palatals (NWR. />e</standard R. [past] nm-b ‘five), and 
the same is true of the western dialects of Ruthenian, in Galicia. In 
these dialects e is found for h between palatals. In others there has 
been a further closing of the vowel to Ruth. i. Examples have been 
noted in Dobrilo’s Gospels (1164), but are not so clear of doubt as to 
be fully probatory. 

n.’ieMfiHiuiK ‘nephew’/n.-ieMeHHoii ‘tribal’ shows the influence of 
njieMH ‘tribe’. For npoMe ‘except’ iiooie ‘after’ there are the equivalents 
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onpoMH onocjiH, cf. OP. kromia Ruth, menu. OR. Henbat/MR. Hejibart 
‘it is impossible’ shows the correct dative construction in Old Russian, 
and in Modern Russian -h from a formerly unstressed ending. 

In a few cases n is pronounced e: eii ‘of her’ (ChSl., now spelt ee) 
and certain verbs such as masc. 3anpiir (fem. sanpnrjia ‘harnessed’ : : 
Hec/Hecjia ‘bore’. 

O. R. o, Ruth, o i. Russian o is found in both accented and un¬ 
accented syllables in North Great Russian. This kind of pronunciation 
is called okane. Among the okane centres are found the very important 
cities of Great Novgorod, Jaroslavl, Vladimir, Suzdal, Niznij 
Novgorod (Gorkij), and also the capitals of the South, notably Kiev. 
It follows that this dialect had an immense cultural preponderance in 
the mediaeval period, and imposed its orthography upon all others. 
But in the original East Russian of the Vjatici, now South Great 
Russian, o is reduced in unaccented syllables to [a] and [a], as shown 
in section 85, and this is associated with modifications of ja and e 
(e.g. e yja). The whole process, but particularly the pronunciation of 
unstressed o as a , is here referred to as akane. Now, akane may be 
combined with other South Great Russian characteristics or with 
North Great Russian elements. In the first case it serves to define the 
South Great Russian dialects, whose northern frontier is a vast arc 
from Gzatsk to Rjazan, and thence via Atkarsk to the line of the 
Volga between Kamysin and Stalingrad (Caricyn). The central 
dialects are those which combine akane with northern peculiarities, 
and they include the cities of Kalinin (Tver) and Moscow. It is in 
comparatively recent times that the akane of Moscow has imposed 
itself as the cultured usage in despite of the okane of official classes in 
that city. This pronunciation is reflected in the English Muscovy/ 
Moscow. It should be noted that in a few foreign words unstressed o is 
pronounced [o], e.g. in host ‘poet’ [pcet]. Many people pronounce 
pa;;no ‘radio’ [radio]. 

Documentary evidence for akane is late, but begins with the first 
records from the Moscow chancery in the fourteenth century. In view 
of the official okane even there, these examples must be considered 
evidence of a firmly-established colloquial usage, which may have 
been of quite ancient date. Examples are: anycrliiiiiiiiii/oitycriinuiitif 
‘depopulated’ 1339, and the ultracorrections (o for a) Tojuiiirb ‘talent’, 
npe.iJioraiGT'i,/ 111 H'.mara iott. ‘ofter’ 1393. In the fifteenth century these 
confusions are quite common: lia/'no, iiacjie/iioejiu ‘after’ (unstressed 
prepositions) naraiibiii/noraiibiii ‘pagan’ (Lat. paganus). Hence, in 
Modern Russian, .tuckoh ‘amiable’/ChSl.OB. laskavii Ruth, nacitan, 
oisoa ‘gadfly’/P. owad. The CS 1 . prefix *orz- should give OB. ras- 
R. roz-. Many examples of raz- in Russian are undoubtedly due to 
Church Slavonic influence, but it is hard so to account for the almost 
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complete absence of roz-, which is of the rarest occurrence: po3Abix 
‘rest’ poaucK ‘inquest’ poeiweb ‘list’, all with 0 under stress. It is 
difficult to see in pa Goth ‘work’ aapri ‘dawn’ words of literary origin 
(ChSl. zarja/zorja P. zorza Cz. zofe S. zdra Ruth, soph, which is 
also found in North Great Russian dialects). There are other cases of 
the alternation a/u: yTpo ‘morning’ OR. aayipoK ‘breakfast’/MR. 
aaivrpaK, nJiarnT ‘he buys’ (frequently pronounced nnoTHT), najibTO 
‘overcoat’ (Fr. paletot )/colloquial pi. polty. These are examples show¬ 
ing the working of dkane as much in ancient as in modern times. 

After the fall of Kiev in 1240 the principal literary centre of South 
Russian was Galicia with Volhynia, in contact with Polish and Slovak 
areas. It was here that some of the leading peculiarities of Ruthenian 
began to appear in thirteenth-century documents, and among them 
the modification of o e to i in certain cases and of e to i universally. 
In Ruthenian, as in Polish and Czechoslovak, o e were lengthened by 
way of compensation for the loss of a final jer, giving new long vowels 
0 e. These vowels developed into diphthongs ( uo/ie ), which, becoming 
single vowels again, naturally resulted in narrower vowels than their 
originals (u/i). So Cz' kun ‘horse’/OB. koni P. moj ‘my’ (with 6 = 
[u])/OB. moji. The development o /u is found in io,vf;ioMT>/dat. pi. 
-omu ‘to the Jews’ 1266, ynyuyMb ‘to the grandchildren’ »pyrj;t'b/R. 
npua;i ‘thrush’. It is a feature of northern Ruthenian dialects and of the 
neighbouring South White Russian. The general line of development 
in Ruthenian, however, was apparently: 

o puo yuti yue yui yti yi Ruth, i : liic ‘nose’ <Cnosu/ gen. uoca. 
e yie y 'i Ruth, i : ei'M ‘seven’/eeMuft ‘seventh’. 

or i Ruth, i: rpeGffib ‘comb’/gen. rpeueHK. 

The spelling with i is used, for instance, in Smal-Stockyj’s Ruthe- 
nische Grammatik after consonants capable of softening (n l t d s z c ): 
ciiu/rpeOinb. The official Soviet orthography for the Ukraine, however, 
uses I only for [ji] at the beginning of the word or after a vowel. 
So it does not distinguish between nic ‘nose’ </nosu and Hie ‘bore’ 
C nes(l)u. 

The development occurred also where a jer was lost within the 
word: Ruth, jiukko ‘bed’/R. jioHxe. In the initial syllable *uo y*vuo~ y 
Ruth. vi-\ Ruth, iuh ‘he’ iubuh ‘sheep’/R. oh obuh. Ruth, bohh ‘she’ 
is due to analogy. 

Substitution of u for o occurs in R. MypaBeii ‘ant’/OB. mraviji 
P. mrdwka, vKypanjib ‘crane’/P .zoraw and a handful of other words. 

In a few cases initial o- prefixes a v: R. noceMb ‘eight’/OB. osmi, 
bc.Tpi.ifl/B6eTpi.tii ‘sharp’, hot ‘behold’/P. oto. The same thing occurs 
universally in the Czech of Prague: vokno ‘window’/literary okno, 
von/on ‘he’, etc. 
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A characteristic of many Russian speakers is their labialization of o 
(and also of 0). Before they pronounce the vowel their lips rapidly 
pass through the position for u; the result is a sort of w between the 
consonant and vowel which is particularly noticeable after labials, 
though not restricted to them. Thus R. Mo«eT ‘can’ [m w 6zat], «om 
‘ house’ [d w om], 6a na (names of letters) [b w e p w e], 06 btom ‘about 
this’ [ab w Etam]. 

E. R. ■£ (disused since 1917), e e a 0, Ruth, e e i i. R. a was 
introduced in the seventeenth century to denote e without palatal 
on-glide. It has been in general use only since the nineteenth century, 
when its function was to represent foreign e in French, German and 
other western loanwords: axo ‘echo’ noaT ‘poet’, etc. As a genuine 
Slavonic survival this sound is restricted to an epideictic e- (cf. Gk. eksT 
‘there’ Lat. equidem ): aTOT ‘this’ aKoii ‘such’ aTa k ‘thus’, and the 
exclamations: aft, ax. In standard Russian unstressed e is pronounced 
like unstressed h, i.e. [1], and if preceded by a ‘hardened’ consonant 
undergoes the same change as 11 to h; e.g. CTpamipe (‘page’, locative), 
pronounced [. . . tsi]. When stressed it is pronounced after ‘hardened’ 
consonants like a: neirrp ‘centre’ [tssntr], E is also pronounced a in a 
great many modern borrowings; e.g. ot6jii> [0] ‘hotel’. In many such 
foreign words there is, in the officially ‘correct’ pronunciation, also 
no rounding after labials; for example, diabet ‘diabetes’ with -be- 
pronounced more or less as in English bet. With labials there are thus 
three possible pronunciations: e.g. (i) be (ii) b'e (iii) b w e. 

OB. 'fe/'e were probably distinguished as [as]/[e], since the former 
could pass into 7a, but the latter could not. In Modern Bulgarian the 
(pre-1945) t is e or ea ( ja ) in the eastern dialects according to circum¬ 
stances, but e remains steadily e. Now, it seems doubtful whether these 
distinctions of quality held good even for the oldest Russian, since 
confusion of the two letters occurs both in the North and in the South 
from the twelfth century. It was especially true of the Novgorod 
region that these sounds tended to be indistinguishable: ceMene/e-kMene 
‘seed’ TOCHbiii/rfecHbifi ‘narrow’ 1157, Hophne/nopeiie ‘root’ iinefe/mne 
‘who’ 1157, all from Novgorod. In 1073 there occur BejteHne/B'isA'hHHe 
‘knowledge’, flOM-fc/aoMe (VS.) ‘O house’. In documents from Galicia- 
Volhynia the confusion is also found, though rarely as h for e, since 
there was a secondary difference of quantity involved: Ha Mecrfc and 
na M-fecTe/na M-fecrfe are found in 1164. From this it is clear that the 
quality of the two vowels must have been almost indistinguishable, 
though there was a difference which appears in their mutations. R. e 
may become e, but R. b cannot, except for a few analogical cases: 
cb/yio ‘saddle’ pi. e-bAJia. Before a single letter e came to be used for 
them both, the lexicon had consecrated a number of etymologically 
wrong spellings; cfeiuipa/OR. ci'Hiipa ‘axe’ (cf. Lat. securis), as if from 
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csqt ‘hack’, sm'Bh/OR. 3mlh 3Men ‘snake’, bp6mh/OB. vrem§ ‘time’, 
etc. In a few instances R. ja answers to OB. e: R. npiiMo ‘straight’/OB. 
premo ‘against’, adj. suffix R. -hhhuU/OB. -enu. The first divergence 
may be due to alternating forms pre-/pr$-mo-, the second to the 
analogy of similar adjectives in -an-, as KOHsanuti ‘leather’. 

The Russian discrimination between the two sounds, valid in full 
only for the Proto-Russian period, was probably between a diphthong 
[is] and a palatalized monophthong ['e]. 

Initially CS 1 . *e > R. o: o«iiu ‘one’ oaepo ‘lake’ ojienb ‘stag’/S. jedan 
jesero jelen. This may have occurred at first only when initial e was 
followed by a non-palatal consonant. The development is not without 
parallels in other Slavonic languages, but its general validity is a 
leading characteristic of Russian, and when it fails to appear the cause 
may lie in some analogy. ON. Helgi Helga became R. O.aer O.ibra, 
which shows that this mutation was still active in the ninth century. 
Similarly Gk. ‘EAevri >Ojiena. It may be that there were doublets o/e- 
as far back as the Common Slavonic period, and that Russian genera¬ 
lized o where other languages generalized je-. In Modern Bulgarian 
there are found the doublets oste/este ‘still’ and edva/ dial, odvaj 
‘scarcely’. 

While there was still a distinction of some sort between fc and e, 
but the latter, whatever its origin (OB. e or i), had come to represent 
one sound (that is, certainly in the twelfth century, and possibly in the 
eleventh), stressed e began to be dispalatalized before a hard consonant 
and to take a sound like o: Ojifintoin./Gjiaiitcii'i, ‘blessed’ moiri. (GP.) ‘of 
women’. The instance 'iojioirIii«a/»it!jionei<a (G S.) ‘man’s’, recorded in 
1073, may be due to other causes; but it is clear that the modern 
requirement that the e should be stressed did not apply in the begin¬ 
nings of the movement; cbHaatoMT, ‘we shall say’ ctohihomt. (DP.) 
‘standing’ are also twelfth-century examples. Instances of this trend 
are quoted from Polikarp’s Gospels (1307), which come from the 
South-West; but it is possible they should be discounted as due to 
White Russian influence: Mopm.iii ‘black’ muioro (GS 1 .) ‘of nothing’. 
The change w r as operative also in White Russian. In Polish there is a 
similar development from e to 0, but under different conditions. It is 
there effected by certain following hard consonants, and does not 
depend on stress. 

To account for the modern standard usage which restricts this 
change to stressed syllables is not easy. A plausible explanation is that 
which takes account of dkahe. In the Moscow dialect, as we have seen 
(section 85), o and e are quite distinct in stressed syllables, but in 
unstressed syllables both are modified. There are instances in which 
the change occurs before soft consonants, but these are to be explained 
by analogy: iimbv : : nmh 'you bear/he bears’, tptu : : tcthh ‘aunt’, etc. 
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On the other hand there are many instances of the permanence of e. 
The most substantial class is that of Church Slavonic words: He6o 
'sky’ JieB 'lion’/JleB or jIub ‘Leo’. Personal names vary: HeTp Ojieua/ 
O.’ieHa OpecT. The negative prefix ne- remains constant. The consonant 
before e was originally soft; the hard consonant following might be 
the originally soft h? ijj, but not m u >i, of which only the last is now 
deemed soft (see section 95). Hence: otcu ‘father’ nenb ‘cook’ nem 
‘bream’/lueuib ‘goest’ muem ‘murrain’. Before il the change is prob¬ 
ably due to analogy: Cojibiuofi ‘big’/caM-TpeTeii ‘self and two others’ 
(both from -iji). There are sporadic instances to the contrary: mutch? 
‘revolt’/Tema ‘mother-in-law’ (the former probably under the in¬ 
fluence of Church Slavonic, the latter possibly on the analogy of 
TCTKa ‘aunt’). Further, loss of i led to consonant-groups in which the 
first consonant remained soft long enough to prevent this modification 
of e: Bepx/OR. Bbpbx-b (by second full-vocalism) Bepbxb ‘top’. Where 
the orthography used before 1917 showed e in place of the etymolo¬ 
gical h, there was no change: TpecK ‘crack’ C.ieei? ‘gleam’ nenorga 'there 
is no time’. No cause can be assigned for the preservation of e in 
tuecT ‘pole’ BeTonib ‘rags’/P. wiotki ‘frail’. 

The dialects of North Russia are, of course, liable to be influenced 
by the standard usage, but they belong to the region of okaiie, so that 
the above account does not apply to their own historical conditions. 
They show some peculiarities. The o-sound appears in unaccented 
syllables, and in final syllables. At Olonec one hears zona ‘woman’ 
plemjannicok ‘nephew’ colovek ‘man’ ego ‘his’ sestra ‘sister’ pole ‘field’. 
An accent-shift in the second person plural of verbs has led to 
doublets: este ‘are’ spite ‘sleep’ chotite ‘wish’/ este spite chotite. There 
is a similar shift in White Russian: stoice/cminc ‘stand’. Here also 
dkaiie rules. In addition to o, thirteenth-century documents from the 
South-West show a further development ju (h?h>/h?b 1266 ngymio 
‘eating’). In Ruthenian o occurs chiefly after palatals: hojiobik ‘man’ 
uoro ‘of what’ moth pii ‘four’ /kobtiu’i ‘yellow’/nboro ‘him’, without 
restriction to the stressed syllable. The cases are too sporadic to 
constitute a rule. 

There remains the development of e yi (t) in Ruthenian, which 
begins to appear in documents from Galicia-Volhynia in the twelfth 
century. It is paralleled by Cz.S. i in Cz. vira S. vira Svera: Ruth. 
Bi'pa ‘faith’. CS 1 . e was a long vowel. CS 1 . e was lengthened in this 
dialect when a syllable became closed by a consonant owing to the loss 
of jer. We have seen that the same applied to o, and the principle of 
compensatory lengthening is held in common with West Slavonic. 
This mediaeval e tended to become a diphthong ie and then to close 
to i, but with an on-glide which is preserved initially, after vowels, 
and after consonants capable of softening. Fourteenth-century 
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examples are: uHAHUba/Bb^hime ‘knowing’ eHnA'fcube/cB'feA'fcHHe ‘testi¬ 
mony’ 1307, with h for MRuth. i. 

Soviet orthography, as already explained, only uses the sign I 
initially and after vowels: Ruth. I'xaTH ‘travel’, ;t6Cpoi (gen.sg.fem.) 
‘good’ <EWS 1 . dobroje/ OB. dobrojq, too (Smal-Stockyj’s too) 
‘body’ <jtelo. 

U. R. y. The Russian sound also arises from CS 1 . 0 (section 87). 
When stressed between soft consonants it represents a sound between 
u and closed o for which the phonetic symbol is [ii]: jiioah [lii'di], etc. 
(This is not the German ii.) In similar circumstances h e also suffer 
modification [jse jo], as already explained. 

V 1 . R. m it WR. 1.1 i Ruth. it. The retention of the mixed front-back 
vowel [i] is characteristic of Great Russian, White Russian and Polish. 
Its soft companion was [i]. The distance between [i] and [i] was not so 
great as to prohibit all confusion: HenccTbOKHa 1097/HenoeTitHutMLib 
‘incomprehensible’, Tucnna 1266/ThicHMa, HHH'6/nbiHe ‘now’. The 
vibrant r has had a tendency to harden itself and the following vowel: 
pimaTii/pbiKaTb ‘bellow’, pitraTn/pwraTb ‘belch’, KopiicTh/KopucTb 
‘profit’. Russian has created a new group of postpalatals (k g ch), with 
consequent change from y to i: KweB-b/KiieB, KbiKara ‘screech’ 
(13th cent.)/iuii!aTb. 

In the Galicia-Volhynia dialect the letters i.i/ h ceased to represent 
distinct sounds, and their confusion began as early as the twelfth 
century: noruGuit/nnriifmft ‘ruined’ npocuTit/npocHTH ‘beg’ 1164; 
cHirb/euin. ‘son’ occurs somewhat later. The two sounds approxi¬ 
mated on a middle value which is described by some authors as a very 
close [e], hut is quite like the [1] of Eng. milk. Only the one letter is 
required in Modern Ruthenian. To mark the difference of this sound 
from [i] the letter y is used in transcriptions of Ruthenian. 

In standard Russian 11 is also pronounced [1] when unstressed. 
When preceded by the prepositions or prefixes 11 and e the resultant 
pronunciation (noted in the spelling in the case of compounds) is 1.1: 
CbbiHoiia ‘anew’ < e(b) -)- n:i —, 11 llTajiiiii ‘in Italy’ [vita...]. After 
‘hardened’ consonants the pronunciation of both stressed and un¬ 
stressed u is 1.1: uhhk ‘zinc’ [tsink]. 

Jcrs. As explained in section 27, CS 1 . u/i occurred in strong and 
weak positions. In the latter case they ceased to be vowels in Russian 
at a very early epoch. The hard jer (b) served to show that the prece¬ 
ding consonant had its normal value. As in this function it was otiose, 
it was discarded in the 1917 spelling-reform. It remained, however, in 
words where a hard consonant occurs before a soft vowel, so that there 
is a sort of glottal stop between them; in this case an apostrophe may 
be used instead of t. : eVAiVn. ‘eat up’. The soft jer (b) is still used to 
denote soft quality in the previous consonant. In the 2nd personal 
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ending -iijk th e jer is merely traditional, and does not soften f, which 
has hardened during the development of Modern Russian; so also the 
jer in pomb 'rye’ and some other words. In words like 6beT ‘he strikes’ 
the jer serves to show an intrinsic softness of the b apart from the 
softness of the vowel following; to some observers it seems to be 
pronounced like a very brief i: jVijdt]. 

In strong position the jers became o/e respectively, and follow all 
subsequent developments of these vowels in Russian. Ruth, o e <u i 
are not liable to compensatory lengthening; hence instr. sg. -om <^-umu. 

In the middle of the tenth century the jers in final position had 
weakened so much as to be unperceived by the informants of Constan¬ 
tine Porphyrogenitus; in some medial positions, as we have seen, 
they seem still to have been sounded. From Russian sources it is 
possible to attest full vowels for semivowels in the first half of the 
twelfth century: lipliMeHeMi 'with time’ Ha neRecexi ‘in the heavens’ 
KpoBOToviman ‘sanguifluous’. The examples drawn from the second 
half of the twelfth century are too numerous to admit of mistake or 
analogy: nbpKOBb/nbpKbBb 'church’ cjiaaoK-b/cJiaffbKB ‘sweet’ 1157, 
uciiepna/nenbpBa ‘from the first’ ctMepTb/ciMbpTb ‘death’ Becb/BbCb 
‘all’ njioTb/n.TbTb flesh’ 1164. These examples are drawn from North 
and South Russia. After r, and more rarely /, the vowel obtained may 
be 1.1 in West and South Russia, but not in the North or EastfKpwBaBT, 
‘Woody’ 1588/KponaBi.iti. 

It was the practice to read the internal jers of Church Slavonic 
liturgical books as o/e respectively, and this has led to the retention of 
these vowels in many words where the jer occurred in weak position. 
Loss of the jer in the combination ji has led to the creation of descen¬ 
ding diphthongs in Russian where there were two syllables in Common 
Slavonic: CSl.OB. mojij R. Moii. In White Russian and Ruthenian 
descending diphthongs of the other order have resulted from the 
vocalization of l and v as u (WR. y). Thus the Russian dialects are 
distinguished from Common Slavonic and Old Bulgarian by the 
possession of new diphthongs, which are, in Great Russian, in 
practically every case, due to the loss of the jers. Moreover, loss of 
jers within words upset the balance of Common Slavonic, which had 
established an almost exact alternation of vowels and consonants. New 
consonant-groups arose, and required a considerable effort of adjust¬ 
ment which will be studied later (see section 97). At the end of words 
the loss of jer left consonants final. That was never the case in Common 
Slavonic or Old Bulgarian, save for some proclitic prepositions, and it 
brought into play a new principle of unvoicing all final voiced con¬ 
sonants (see section 96). It follows that the jers, though their own 
history is brief in Russian, have proved to be a leading cause of 
readjustment over the whole language. 
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Secondary jers arose in Russian when the loss of final jers would 
have resulted in final consonant-groups which the spirit of the 
language did not then permit. The resultant (so-called) fill-vowel in 
Modern Russian is an 0 or an e which appears and vanishes like the 
vowels resulting from original jers. In such cases an 0 is inserted (i) 
between a guttural and l n r, (ii) between s z and kg; elsewhere the 
fill-vowel is e. Thus: oroHb ‘fire’ GS. oraa (OB. ogiii); hoc6k, GP. 
of uocKa ‘board’ (OB. G P. duski i); cecrep, G P. of cecTpa ‘sister’ (OB. 
G P. sestru). There is of course much scope here for analogy. 

In one case an original e has been treated analogically as a jer; this 
is the word Jiea ‘ice’, G. Jibaa/OB. leda. 

87. Denasalization. CS 1 . q/$ R. y/n. This process was carried 
through in the first half of the tenth century, as already noted (sections 
81, 82). In the ninth century OSwed. ankari ‘anchor’ sund ‘haven’ 
gave R. *$kor *sod (with nasal vowels), which have evolved to HKopi. 
Cyrt'b, and similarly Lat. ( H)ungari Gk. Ouyyapoi corresponded to 
ninth century. *Qgry )>yrpw. But Constantine represented by NeaafiT 
BepouTjr) OR. HCHCbiTb Bbpymt/OB. nej^syti vtroHi. His use of nasals in 
certain proper names was due to identification with the same names in 
the Balkans, where the nasal vowels lingered on. The Ostromir 
Gospels (1056-57), though ostensibly copying Old Bulgarian, con¬ 
stantly confuse o/u $/ja. Four signs existed to express two sounds. 
Gradually two of the signs were eliminated, leaving y and n. The 
sounds uja thus derived have the same history as the oral vowels uja. 

88 . (a) Tort. Full-vocalism (Polnoglasie ). When r/l followed o/e 
between consonants in Common Slavonic they are found with these 
vowels on either side in Russian. The result is conventionally desig¬ 
nated torot, and the accent falls on the first or second of these syllables 
according to its original intonation (see section 85). This is called 
primary full-vocalism, and is as old as our documentation. It is 
attested by the colophon of the Ostromir Codex (BojioaMMiipa 
HoB'fcropofl'fc) in 1057, and in Svjatoslav’s miscellanies of 1073 an< J 
1076: nojioHbHHKi, ‘prisoner’ Bepeaw ‘sores’ 6epeMH ‘burden’. The fact 
that Constantine records ypa6 irpax/ropoa ‘city’ nopor ‘rapid’ must be 
discounted as due to the Slavicized vocabulary of the upper classes in 
Kiev, and the same is true of npeMH ‘time’ and the many other 
examples in Modern Russian of words which do not conform to this 
rule of full-vocalism. Examples of the rule are: ropo.t ‘town’ rnpox 
‘pea’ i6jioc ‘voice’ rojiona ‘head’ coJioMa ‘straw’ Tepfrrb ‘rub’ aavicaa 
‘gland’. Russian loanwords to Finnish do not-show full-vocalism, but 
forms corresponding to *tort: Finnish palttina ‘linen’ talkkuna ‘Hour 
prepared with hot water’ varttina ‘distaff’/R. iio.iotiio to.-kikiio 
BepeTeiio. These contacts date from the sixth century; they seem to 
imply that the r/l was more than normally resonant since it leads to 
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doubling the following consonant, so that the pronunciation may have 
been approximately *torrt *tellt, from which sonants the later vowels 
may have developed. 

R. mojioko 'milk’ </*melko/Cz. mleko and other instances show that 
*telt y tolot must be regarded as the normal Russian development, due 
to the depalatalizing effect of velar / ( *telt y*tolt y tolot). Instead of 
-ele/olo- there sometimes appears -elo-: mejiOM ‘ridge-piece, helmet’/ 
uineM ‘helmet’ (from OB.). 

( b ) Ort. Words in this series are divided according to their vowel 
( o/a ), but in either case they suffer metathesis of the liquid rjl. To 
account for the different treatment of vowel is difficult. It seems to 
depend on intonation, but as tone becomes evident only under stress, 
the proof depends on amassing enough examples of stressed initial 
syllables of this type, and to do so is possible only for *ort- and *olt -; 
even so it involves some conjectures and some discrepancies. The most 
probable account is that a rising tone on this syllable gave R. la- ra-, 
and a falling tone ro- lo-, while re- le- result from *ert-/elt-. Examples 
of rising tones are: pa.io ‘hoe’ L. drklas ‘plough’, paxaii ‘farmer’ 
L. ariu ‘plough’, ;iaHb ‘deer’ L. dine, jiaKOMMti ‘dainty’ L. alksti' to 
hunger’/am-iaxb, pana ‘shrine’ Lat. area. Falling tones: noAbri jiagbH 
‘boat’ S. ladja noiarrb ‘elbow’ L. alkune S. lakat, no mi 'last year’ cf. 
Lat. olli </*olnei, pomiufl ‘level’ OPr. arwis ‘true’, pocT ‘growth’ pocni/ 
paeTri'grow’, poa/paa- <*drs-. Some variations in the last series maybe 
due to Church Slavonic influence, but not all. An example of *elt- 
(with e in the second syllable replacing unstressed h) is nefiPAb ‘swan’ 
(*elbendi/olbondi- >S. labud. 

Apart from some unaccountable instances we thus find that CS 1 . 
* 6 rt/ort- appears in Russian as rot-/rat-. To explain the vowel, 
Vondrak assumes a difference of time; namely, he supposes that 
before the emergence of SI. 0 there was a BS 1 . a which gave *art- y 
rat-\ when SI. o had developed, then CS 1 . *ort- y R. rot-. This 
metathesis was still under way up to the ninth century, as is witnessed 
by the alternations OB. aldiji ‘boat’ ON. ellidi (probably borrowed in 
Russia)/R. .k>;u<h, ON. AldegjajLadoga, Lat. area/ R. psina ‘shrine’, 
R. a:iuaTb/.-ianoMi.iii ‘dainty’. It is a very bold step to remove the 
r«/-metathesis 1500 or 2000 years, into a Balto-Slavonic period. The 
explanation assumes we know the value of the common Balto- 
Slavonic vowel; but we cannot. The hypothesis advanced in section 24 
is that IE. *a *0 gave BSI. *a, from which all divergent developments 
are readily understood (.Baltic o=Sl. a, Baltic a=Sl. 0). Further, the 
explanation is independent of tone, which is the only certainty we are 
within measure of possessing about this matter. We may suggest 
alternatively the following: *ort- and *ort- are necessarily long 
syllables because of the liquid diphthong; but after metathesis the 
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syllable would only be long if the vowel itself were long. Now in 
Common Slavonic a : o : : long : short. After metathesis, the rising 
tone may have preserved the length of the vowel for a while (as it does 
in the Czech trot ftort) thus giving rat-\ the falling tone allowed the 
vowel to be shortened (as Cz. trat <(t 6 rt). In due course distinctions of 
quantity disappeared from Russian, and so here remained only a 
distinction in the quality of the vowel. 

(c) Turt. Secondary full-vocalism. The same vocalic resonance after 
r/l is found in manuscripts from the eleventh to the fourteenth 
centuries when preceded by -b/b• These spellings correspond to 
sonant r/l between consonants in Old Bulgarian, there represented in 
writing by ru lu ri li. In Russian, as in Common Slavonic, there was no 
sonant, but only an extra-short vowel before the liquid, making with it 
a diphthong before a following consonant. With the generation of a 
fugitive vowel after the liquid there arose in Russian the forms 
turut tint tulut tilit. These are very frequently recorded in the text of 
the Ostromir Codex (1056-57): MT.jn.Ba 'rumour’ MbpbKH*TH 'grow 
dark’ m>jn>Kb 'wolf’ abpbiro ‘grain’. Sometimes the second vowel is 
represented by an apostrophe (Bbp’xy ‘on top’); sometimes the liquid is 
not flanked on both sides by the same vowel (Bbp-hTorpagT. ‘garden’). 
Often there are vacillations: MpT>TBT>/MpbTBT>/MbpbTBT> ‘dead’. In this 
way a fugitive vowel was reintroduced into Russian at the same time 
as the Common Slavonic jers were either being vocalized as o/e or 
eliminated. These secondary full-vocalisms were also resolved. A 
tendency to treat them like torot was manifest in the fourteenth 
century: MOJioHbn ‘lightning’ 1344, AOJiojKbHyiome ‘indebted’ 1370. 
This result is found in a few instances in Modern Russian: cto.ioC/ 
ctoji6 ‘pillar’ GepeBHo/CpeBHO ‘beam, balk’ n6eojioHb ‘following the 
sun’/cojiHuo ‘sun’ nepeBna ‘cord’/OB. vrvi cyMepeuHbitt ‘crepuscular’/ 
cyMepKH ‘dusk’. That, however, is the exceptional solution. The 
normal development is that the first vowel becomes o/e and the 
second may affect the quality of the consonant. The hard jer is no 
more than the sign of a normal consonant, and so disappears without 
trace. The soft jer palatalized the consonant for a while, and so 
impeded the passage of e to e before it; finally the consonant assimilated 
to the next following. So OR. nbpbBbiit ‘first’ became pervyj, where 
soft r impeded the development of e under the accent, and then 
pervyj nepnwit (pronounced [perv-] by some). An exception is found 
in Mepiibitt ‘black’ <Hbpbm>. 

Outside Russian territory this tendency had some success in Poland 
and Upper Lusatia. P. wierzch ‘top’ has a soft r due to an intrusive 
soft jer; cf. also OP. cerekew/cirekew ‘church’. 

WR. Minimum ‘lightning’ shows akarte (-ala- for -0I0-) and WR. 
CMHpoTHi.i ‘fatal’ shows ja for e (jakarie) and hardening of r (ro for re.) 
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89. Initial Vowels. There are a few cases of loss-of vowels in initial 
position: Ruth, muth ‘have’ rpara ‘play’/R. hmctb nrpaTb, Ruth, mo 
‘yet’/R. eme. The prefix iz- was liable to be confused with z-, and 
hence also with s-. In Modern Ruthenian a ia ai 30 are interchange¬ 
able. For initial o-/je- see section 86 E. 

90. Final Vowels. Loss of final vowels is more frequent, especially in 

connection withy. Thus in the adjectival and demonstrative declension 
-ji becomes -j, -je becomes -j, -ju becomes -/ after the vowels of the 
adjectival or pronominal stem: GSF. jioCpotS ( f-oje) DL SF. «o6pofi 
( I SF. Aofipoti ( <-oju). The process of change cannot be 

traced, but was probably complete in the fourteenth century. Mediaeval 
manuscripts have no ii, and their h represents both i and/ Reduction 
of -eje is found in nciiett ‘brighter’ and other comparatives. The 
reflexive -ch is reduced to -cb after a vowel, except in certain participial 
and imperative forms, >it 66 u to mto 6 ‘in order that’, vede to ne«b ‘but, 
why, after all’, and final -0 is lost in TyT ‘here’ bot boh ‘lo’. Hajto 
‘necessary’ represents an older na ao6-fc. 

91. Contraction and Assimilation of Vowels. The Russian language 
on the whole resists contraction of dissimilar vowels in hiatus, but 
there are instances of such in the okarie region of the North, where 
igrat ‘he plays’ momu (D SM.) movo (A GSM.) ‘to my, of my’ corres¬ 
pond to iirpaeT mocmv Moero. 

Vhere appears to be assimilation in the word c.HAeTb 'sit’/OB. 
sedeti. The i in the Russian root is probably due to the i in the present 
tense endings (OB. sedisi seditu). Ruthenian presents the same 
phenomenon (ciijuth), so that the i is not to be explained as due to the 
phonetic representation of the reduced vowel. Another instance 
perhaps due to a following stressed i is ;uith ‘child’/pl. .tent (OB. detq 
pi. deti). Sachmatov accounted for «hth as due to the influence of 
‘lad’ (now spelt .te-nina), cf. Ruth, airrana ahth. Other 
examples of this sort of assimilation are MHaiiHen ‘little finger’ (CS 1 . 
*meziniti), cHHnipb/pHeriipb ‘bullfinch’ (Ruth. CHirvp Cz. snehfr), 
mrn'iH ‘orator’ (OB. vetiji). 

In B.nasHMHp (-Mipi, ‘world’)/OR. Bojinsmiep (with e for e), e has 
been replaced by i by popular etymology, -merit (cf. Gk. -pcopos) 
meant ‘glorious in the possession of’ (e.g. ‘power’, vlad-). Cf. the 
place-name /Khtomhp (hmto ‘corn’). 

92. Velars and Postpalatals. ( a) Palatalization of k r x. In sections 
36-38 we saw that successive palatalizations of k g ch into palatal 
affricates and dental fricatives and affricates left them only in contact 
with hard vowels in Common Slavonic. The hard vowels are normally 
back vowels, but SI. y is a mixed (back-front) vowel [I], akin both to « 
and to 1, and represented by all early scripts as a combination of the 
two (iff, iff, etc.). It is somewhat variable. The u- element comes out 
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strongly after a labial consonant in Russian, giving rise to an almost 
perceptible diphthong. After a velar consonant (k g ch ) the i-element 
must have become more and more evident in Old Russian, at least 
from the beginning of the twelfth century. No new letters were 
involved. The combinations ky gy chy gave way to kigi chi (kh fh xn). 

1 he earliest examples of this change are tyymwn/funiky (A PA 1 .) 
palms chkhmh/ sikymi (IP.) ‘such’, both of 1073. These examples 
are somewhat isolated. In the first half of the twelfth century the 
postpalatals k g ch were established in South Russia; HeCecbCKiurb 
‘heavenly’ 1144, ceinipa ‘axe 1164, bcjihhhh ‘great’ 1220. In the 
Novgorod region the date of their establishment was somewhat later, 
at the end cf the twelfth century, and the West Russian evidence 
(from Smolensk) is also somewhat later than that of the South. Piibkiih 
of Riga’ jiaTHHt'CKHM-b (DP.) ‘Latin’ KunnutH ‘princesses’ (Smolensk 
1229), npaajtbHMKH festivals’ Piimsckiims (I Si) ‘Roman’ (Novgorod 
1282). For a period the two pronunciations ky gy chy/ki gi chi 
were concurrent: bi Khieirfe 'in Kiev’ KLiaeTb ‘cries like a cuckoo’. 
In the Moscow region nocejibcKLiMi, (DP.) ‘of messengers’ Cwviaiio- 
BbCKuii Simanov s’ are examples found in documents of 1447—53. 
There are some relics of the old velar pronunciation in dialects of 
today. The softened pronunciation showed some tendency to spread 
to other combinations, as to ku in mopi/Hyp ‘cock’ 1357 and to ka in 
BCHKfifi/ucHKaji (NFS.) ‘every’ 1405; and there are similar substitutions 
of soft for hard velars in modern dialects. Phonetic changes tend to 
develop beyond their original causes. The postpalatals ft g approach 
the middle palate where the most backward varieties of t d (t d) 
are pronounced, and so lead to interchange (as in the Macedo- 
Bulgarian dialects): OB«oTbH for Ovdokja Eudocia’, OR. flioprHH/ 
reopen it dial, andel cf. Cz. andel/hmvn ‘angel’. 

The emergence of soft k g ch has had an important effect upon the 
Russian declension. 1 here remained in Russian from Common 
Slavonic the difference between the two orders of vowels: hard/soft. 
The soft vowels demanded soft consonants before them, and the soft 
consonants corresponding to hard k g ch had been determined by 
the Slavonic palatalizations. But it is characteristic of linguistic 
changes that their first motives are in time forgotten, and they remain 
as anomalies. English and French ‘irregular’ verbs, for instance, are 
for the most part verbs conjugated according to older, forgotten 
principles, which now seem merely anomalous. Old Russian stems 
ending in a velar presented the anomaly, as it then seemed, of an 
unstable final consonant, no longer understood as a necessary form 
taken by the velar in certain cases. The softening process gave a new 
and more intelligible alternation: hard/soft : : k g ch >k g ch. These 
flew consonants therefore replaced the older palatals: OR. ToK-b ‘flow’ 
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LiS. Tout NP. touh/MR. tok-h -h, OR. 6on> 'God’ Goa-fe 60311/MR. 
6or-e -h OR. ayxi 'spirit’ aycfe gyca/MR. jyx-e -h, OR. pyKa 'hand’ 
DL 5 . pyu'h GS.NAP. pyKw/MR. pyrt-a -e -h. The vocative singular, 
however, in so far as it survives, is a form used outside the sentence, 
and so independent of declension. It suffered the first Slavonic 
palatalization, which remains in Borne ‘O God’ Orne ‘O Father’, and 
was more widespread in Old Russian: OR. Toqe. The usage is now 
archaic, save for the emotional use of florae, and restricted to religious 
expressions. 

(b) Velar Fricatives. CS 1 . g has acquired a fricative pronunciation 
(voiced [h] or [y]) in South Russia, White Russia, Upper Lusatia, 
Slovakia and Bohemia. It is a characteristic which marks off an im¬ 
portant area among the Slavonic tongues and cuts across their triple 
division, though it must be observed that the link between these 
languages is purely formal; the development may have been inde¬ 
pendent in the various languages, and occurred e.g. in Czech after the 
first written records. As remarked in section 84, a fricative pronuncia¬ 
tion of g (voiced [h]) is found also in Great Russian in a few words 
which are of a religious cast and have been affected by the Kievite 
style of elocution. It has also, as there remarked, caused r to be used 
for foreign h. Though influenced by literary preferences, this sub¬ 
stitution has not failed to produce really popular effects. Thus rocyaapb 
'ruler’ loses its initial by weakening of fricative [h], and then contracts 
as an enclitic to cyaapb >cy/c-b: Kam>-cy MH'fe papa He raajrfeTb? 'How am 
I not to pity the Tsar?’ (Avvakum, 17th cent.). Cf. onyx ‘dolt’ for 
ornyx (the form of this word in Ruthenian) from rjiyxott 'deaf’. In the 
official documents of the Polish-Lithuanian court r was h, and to 
reproduce occlusive g it was necessary to write nr : Krgw 'when’. In 
those which use Latin script h is normal though g is also found: 
Hodovica 1371 Haliciensis 1375 /mogilla 'grave-mound’ 1378 Jurgi 
1451. In Modern Ruthenian a special letter has been invented to 
denote the rarely occurring occlusive. 

In the declension of pronouns and adjectives GSMN. -go appears 
in conformity with Old Bulgarian orthography, and until 1917 the 
spelling -ago was used if the ending was unstressed. But the normal 
pronunciation is -vo. In some old forms of the language the pronuncia¬ 
tion may have been -ho, as it is still in Olonec dialects in the North. 
The fricative is as characteristic of the North as of the South in this 
instance. Sachmatov’s explanation starts from the pronominal 
G S. -so (cf. *-sjo in Gk. toIo <^*tosjo) found in OB. ciso ceso. Parallel 
with this would be G S. *koso DS. *kosmu VS. *kosmi, of which the 
latter developed into komu komi, leading to an analogical loss of s in 
*koo, whence by intrusion of h to separate the syllables: koho. The 
substitution of v for fricative g is found in North Russian dialects in 
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other instances also: kovda tovda/i tor«a Toivja 'when, then’, vospodin 
(Perm) ‘sir’/rocnofliiH. The pronunciation -vo has been established in 
the Moscow region since the fifteenth century: BennKOBO [GSM.) 
‘great’ 1432. A form in v is also found, outside the Russian area, in 
Cassubian. Some who do not care to begin with *-so, but prefer to 
explain -go as a particle, offer the sequence: -ogo >-oho y-00 y~ouo > 
-ovo. A third theory connects the v with the suffix of possessive 
adjectives: -ov; a fourth explains it by assimilation and dissimilation: 
novogo ynovovo (assimilation), dorogogo ydorogovo (dissimilation). 
The matter remains obscure. 

The fricative values [x y] are liable to occur when the velar occlu¬ 
sive, after loss of jer, stands before another occlusive. The first occlusive 
is relaxed into a fricative, voiced before a voiced consonant, voiceless 
before a voiceless one. So it may be with kto ‘who’ rae ‘where’ Torjia 
‘there’, and normally is in jierKHii ‘light’. In the declension of the latter 
the [y] is carried through by some speakers: indefinite jieron [ioyak] 
comp. JierHe [Iex< 5 i]. OB. m$kukyji/R. mhi-khH ‘soft’ is explained as 
kk y\k yy-k (by analogy) in the indefinite form mhtok. So too itoroTb 
‘claw’ aeroTb ‘pitch-tar’ may have fricative g from the gen.sing. -gt-. 
The fricative pronunciation is attested from the fourteenth century: 
XTO MHXKH 1307, MflrKH/MHXKbl I354. 

The sound [y] also occurs in standard Russian when x is followed by 
a voiced consonant (not a sonant), e.g. soGpwx apyaefi 'of good friends’ 
[dobrty druzej]. In the word Gyxrajrrep ‘bookkeeper’ borrowed from 
the German and formerly pr. [buyalt'ir], the pronunciation now 
recommended has voiced h. 

93. Dentals and Alveolars. T D, L R N. In section 39 it was shown 
that these sounds probably existed in three varieties in Common 
Slavonic, viz. hard or normal, soft before front vowels, and palatalized 
by the semi-vowel ).* In Russian h >k took the place of *t *d before 
our records open. Thus Constantine VII’s Bepou-rjri 949 corresponds 
to OR. Bbpyiu/OB. virosti. Their history in Russian is among the 
sibilants. CS 1 . soft *f *d *r persist in Great Russian, harden in 
Ruthenian, and have usually become c dz r (hard) in White Russian: 
die ‘where’ dzeuka ‘maiden’ ciper ‘now’/R. r;u> senna Tenepb P. gdzie 

*The terms ‘palatalized’ and ‘palatal’ are used in discussions of Slavonic 
phonetics in a slightly different sense which should perhaps be pointed out. 
There Russian ‘soft’ consonants are described as resulting from palatalization in 
the sense of a certain tongue-position (described e.g. by Boyanus op. cit.). The 
soft (‘palatal’) consonants of Polish are formed with a slightly different tongue- 
position, Polish soft s for instance sounding very like German ch in ich [5]. 
Broch (Slavische Phonetik) describes the soft consonants of Czech as rand- 
palatal; in forming them the tongue assumes a position midway between that of 
Russian and Polish. Thus Russian ire, Polish nie and Czech ne do not represent 
identical sound-groups even if we assume the vowels to be identical; and the 
difference, though not easily perceptible by foreign ears, is immediately apparent 
to native speakers. 
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dziewka. The development is modern. It is not found in the Lithuanian 
Statute (1588) nor in any sixteenth-century documents that are free 
from Polish influence. 

The soft and palatalized varieties of / r n constitute the soft forms in 
Russian. In the case of /, the hard form is not the normal alveolar of 
Western Europe, but the hollow or ‘dark’ l something like that heard 
in Eng. milk. This l tends to become a semivowel when it closes a 
syllable, either at the end of the word or before another consonant; 
and the semivocalic u tends to develop further into the consonant v, 
and vice versa. The result is an oscillation l/u/v which is widespread in 
North, West, and South-West Russia, from the fourteenth century 
at least. So in WR. byu ‘was’ dzeucyna ‘girl’ ulecela ‘flew away’ the 
letter u (J) is a semivowel, standing for older l/v/u. Ruth, bobk ‘wolf’ 
BOBHa ‘wool’ ,iaB ‘gave’ show />«> (pronounced A). The reverse 
development v yu >m is attested in mediaeval manuscripts: yTopHHKb/ 
BTopmiK ‘Tuesday’ HoyropoacKoro 1282, y npaaabHiiKb‘on the festival’ 
1355 (Novgorod), yKyenm>iiuo ‘having tasted’ Bnyc 1386 (Pskov), 
yafiTii/iwHTh ‘take’ y Kopafuib ‘into the boat’ 1164 (Galicia-Volhynia). 
Apart from Novgorod this phenomenon is rare in Great Russian 
dialects, and it is only found in the North in those dialects which 
confuse c/c, and in the South in the case of initial v-: yaoBa ‘widow’ 
yHyK ‘grandson’ yee ‘all’. R. aaBTpa ‘tomorrow’ 3aBTpan ‘breakfast’/ 
yrph ‘morning’ show v for u. The interchange u/v is especially fre¬ 
quent in Rzev, with examples continuous from the thirteenth century, 
and very rare in Moscow. 

One property of the Russian r is to withdraw a following i from the 
front [i] to the mixed [i] position; in other words, to harden ri to ry: 
Kpi.mi.1 ( IPN .) ‘with wings’ 1219/OB. krily. This leads to vacillations: 
rpbiG/rpiifi ‘mushroom’, npbiHKa / KpiiHHa ‘pot’ (OB. krinica). There are 
also corresponding vacillations between ra/ra , ru/ru and re/ro: 
KpacTb/KpacTb (Novgorod) "steal’, TpocTb/NGtR. TpeeTO’ina ‘walking- 
stick’, OR. pyiniiTii /pioiuuTii ‘collapse’. The hardening of r is normal in 
White Russian. 

94. Labials: P B V F M. The labials also formed a triple series in 
Common Slavonic, which has been resolved in Russian as p p pi , 
b b bl, v v vl, m m mi. noa ‘under’ KyiniTb/uynjiib ‘buy’ soopbitt ‘good’ 
.lon.-iecTb ‘valour’, acM.iH ‘land’, :iomiTb/.ion.no ‘catch’. As/ was not a 
Common Slavonic sound it has not developed beyond a distinction 
between hard and soft: ///, though there is an analogical development 
of the verb i[uTpa<j)irri> ‘please’/noTpcuJuno (IS. pres.). 

A Russian (and Modern Slavonic) / results from the unvoicing of 
v which has become final by loss of final jer (see section 86). It is also 
used to represent Gk. <p 0 as ij» o, of which pair the latter has not been 
used since 1917, and also Germ.Fr.Eng. /. It is unlikely that the 
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Russians ever made the attempt to pronounce Gk. 6 as an interdental 
fricative, so that the retention of this letter in such words as 0ona 
‘Thomas’ Oeoijmjrb ‘Theophilus’ oeoKparin ‘theocracy* (until 1917) 
was merely due to orthographical conservatism. Examples of ({) are: 
ij)njioc6(j)im = Gk. tptXocroqjioc (Ji.-nirejib Germ. Fliigel ‘wing’ (of a build¬ 
ing) i(ivht = Germ. Pfund ‘pound’ (Jiuopa = Lat. flora ({ivpauc = Fr. 
fourrage ‘forage’. The sound [f] also arises through contact between v 
and a voiceless consonant: BTopoti ‘second’ [ftaroj] Bee ‘all’ [fso]. 

In South-West Russia there was a general tendency to represent 
Gk. 9 0 by the genuine Slavonic sound ch [x]: HexTajuiMJiH ‘of 
Naphtali’ c. 1226, Xoiwa/O omh Xo^opi, /'Oe^op Xpo-irb/Ojiop (14th cent.). 
This is still a feature of Modern Ruthenian. In North Russia there 
was a tendency to reproduce chv as / (as in Modern Serbocroat and 
Bulgarian), and to extend this process to ch: MajiaiJma ‘Malachias’ 
(14th cent.) ([ipxieTm|)()pi ‘Christopher’ (c.1428). yGaqeHa/yxBaqeira 
‘grasped’ 1588. In dialectalisms like dobryf mojef j .aofipbix mohx we see 
this confusion of ch/f affecting even indigenous words. 

On the pronunciation of GSMN.-go as -vo see section 92 ( b ). 

95. Sibilants. R. c/3 iu/?k n/(dz) H/(dz) n\/(zdz), the forms in 
brackets occurring for the most part as the result of assimilation to 
voiced consonants. All the sibilants, apart from those representing 
IE. s/s, have resulted from the softening of other consonants. Hard 
consonants are normal consonants, and soft consonants are essentially 
modifications of hard consonants. In process of time, therefore, the 
sibilants came to be accepted not as modifications but as normal 
consonants of their own kind, and so ‘hardened’, The process was 
already at work in Old Bulgarian, and perhaps in Common Slavonic. 
In Old Bulgarian there was the alternation hard s zj soft s z, but all 
other sibilants were soft: OB. s' c dz c' s't z'd . It is not usual to 
mark this softening in transcription since it is implied in the consonant 
itself. Some of these have hardened in Russian: s z c are hard, but c 
remains soft; m is a compound of sc and so soft (many pronounce it as 
a double soft j'f'); soft s' may still occur when the spelling has :ms or 
hob- or when » is followed by a soft consonant: apontHui [droz':i] ‘yeast’, 
wflHTe [z'd'it'i] ‘wait*. 

The surest evidence for the hardening of these consonants is the 
appearance of y after them in place of the older i. This occurs from 
the beginning of the fourteenth century: cuiamwuib ‘thou hearest’ 
1300, Hti.iBOTa (gen.) ‘life’ 1389, H.iunbi ‘tongues’ 1397. The letter c is 
also hardened in some Modern Russian dialects and even in old 
documents: p-fe'ibi ‘speeches’ 1588. In standard Russian it is regarded 
as soft. The use of 11 or 1. after sibilants and of hard vowels after q is 
not a guide to their actual quality in present-day Russian, but is due 
to conservative spelling and to the analogy of other declensional or 
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conjugational forms. Thus cjitnuiiuib [sfisiS] 'thou hearest’ is pro¬ 
nounced with hard consonants and vowels, and the first syllable of 
naao [d'ada] ‘child’ with soft ones. When $+c come into contact in the 
sentence or appear in compounds they develop to sc, and do not take 
the pronunciation [S':] which many speakers give to m : c aecTbio ‘with 
honour’ (sc-). Bpomibpa ‘brochure’ is spelt thus because 10 is the 
traditional way of transliterating French u (and German ii)\ the pro¬ 
nunciation is -uiy-. Compared with Russian s i, English sh zh (e.g. in 
leisure) are relatively soft. 

The pronunciation Mz occurs for 3* with some speakers in 
words like BbiearaaTb ‘ride out’ (P. wyjezdiac; <(*-zdj-); and in the 
case of those who pronounce m as sc it may come by assimilation 
to a following voiced consonant: nemi, oi.i.ta [vez'dz' bila] 'the 
thing was’. 

It is in its wealth of sibilants that Common Slavonic differs 
most markedly from Indo-European. By successive palatalizations 
consonants of other orders, velars and dentals, have continued to 
pass into the sibilants. As the modern sibilants have many origins, 
it may be helpful if we list the Russian sibilants in relation to 
their sources: 

m (c): IE. *k ( k w ) by first palatalization; CS 1 . *c: TeKv/Teuer ‘flow’, 
*otiko(s)/o me 'O father’. 

CS 1 . *tj *ki *gi, OB. st: cnena \ *svetja ‘candle’, hohb ( 
*noktis) ‘night’, Te>ib ‘flow’ </*tekti, MOMb ‘power’ <C*magtis. 

(d£)\ This voiced partner of c has become £ in Russian; for Mz see 
above. 

m (sc): (pronounced by many as a long soft s): IE. *sk, by first 
palatalization, CS 1 . *sc' OB. st: nmy <*wco/ucKaTb ‘seek’ 
P. iszczQ OB. is to. 

CS 1 . *stj *ski y*si, OB. st: pamv <'*orr(;'o/pacTHTb ‘grow’ 
OB. raito. 

R. oh : cm 6 t ‘bill, account’ <Csucitu. 

OB. m/R. h in loanwords: mouui ‘relics’ Moipubitt ‘mighty’/ 
Mo>jb ‘power’, noMomb ‘help’/noMoaii (pi.) ‘braces’; the 
strictly literary participles in -murt : Hecyiumi ‘bearing’ 
/MoryMHfi ‘mighty’; noceiuy/noceTHTb ‘visit’. 

U (c): IE. Proto-SI. *k by second palatalization, CS 1 . c: (a) ot6h 
( <'*otiko(s) yotici) ‘father’ onua <(*ovika ovica ‘sheep’, (b) 
ueHa <C*koina ‘price’ pvna OR.DL 5 1 . pyufi NAP. pyun 
‘hand’ (MR. pyrce pyKii); UBeT ‘flower’/Cz. kvet. 

CS 1 . *1 WR. c: WR. naleh.dc/ R. najieraTb ‘press’, cf. P. 
infin. -c. 

(dz): This voiced partner of c has become z in Russian. CS 1 . *d 
WR. dz : die ‘where’. 
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in (/): Proto-Sl. ch by first palatalization: ayma ‘soul’/gyx 'spirit’. 

CS 1 . *sjys: HomeHne ‘ carry ing’/HoaiTb 'carry’, 
ns ( z ): IE. *g (*g w ) *gh by first palatalization, CS 1 . *dz yz : 6 or ‘god’/ 
66 we Mory ‘can’/MOHiemt. 

CS 1 . *zj yz: BOHiy/BOBHTb 'convey’ ( *vozjo). 

CS 1 . *d OB. zd: Mewa 'boundary’ ( *medja ). OB. Sd is borrowed 
in Menijiy 'among’ Haaewaa/Haaema ‘hope’ and many other 
words. In the Church Slavonic word rnKjoiBemie ‘expense’ 
the zd represents zdz \*zdz, being formed from the prefix 
iz- + root *dziv- ( <C*giv-) /yziv- ‘live’. 

<• (r): IE. *s: ceMi. ‘seven’ IE. *k by saiew-palatalization: cto 
‘hundred’. 

Proto-Sl. ch by second palatalization: «yx ‘spirit’ OR.LS. 
Hycfi NP. ;iycn 

3 (z): IE. *s before voiced consonants: rne. 3;;6 ‘nest’ y*nizdo <(*«*- 
sd- (form affected by analogy). 

IE. *g *gh by safm-palatalization: BesTii ‘convey’ (*iuegh-). 

IE.Proto-Sl. g, by second palatalization, CS 1 . dz: 6 or ‘god’/ 
OR.L 5 . 6 o;rfc NP. 6 o 3 ii. 

CS 1 . *gw: aiiea^a ‘star’/P. gwiazda. 

It is by means of the sibilants that the oldest Russian dialect- 
divisions are established. They are named by using the suffix -kahe in 
association with the characteristic mark. Thus White Russia is the 
region of cekarie and dzekarie, that is, where CS 1 . *{ *d give c dz: WR. 
dzeA ‘day’ byvac ‘be’. North Russian was distinct from South Russian 
because of cdkarie and cokane (see section 84), that is, the use of c for 
c and of c for c: no.ioueK-b/MejioBei; ‘man’ napb/napb ‘tsar’. This 
was a characteristic of the old Novgorod dialect, and there went 
with it a tendency to substitute i for e in stressed syllables. In the 
districts of Bielsk and Brzesd the confusion of sibilants goes further. 
It affects z/z c/c sc/sc: cjiysOy/oiywCy ‘service’ 1530. In modern 
dialects zelezo and zemcug are heard for >Kejie3o ‘iron’ /K^iwayr ‘pearl’. 
A similar feature appears in Polish (Mazovian) dialects. 

96. Final Consonants. In principle there were no final consonants in 
Common Slavonic or Old Bulgarian; every word ended in a vowel, 
even though that vowel might be extra-short ( jer ). When the jers fell 
away in Russian, consonants very frequently became final, and they 
suffered one general law: final consonants, other than m n l r, are 
unvoiced. M n l r are unvoiced in certain cases also, e.g. final after 
a voiceless consonant: toutp ‘theatre’. By the unvoicing of v a Slavonic 
/ was acquired. 

The jers were weakest in final position, and therefore most readily 
confused. The hard jer was. however, a mark of normality in the 
previous consonant; the tendency to be observed is that of the 
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hardening of final consonants which were originally followed by i. The 
soft quality of such consonants could be maintained best when there 
were examples of it in more sheltered positions in a declension or 
conjugation, as, for instance, koctc> ‘bone’ by analogy with GDLA. 
kocth, etc. Lacking such support m t n may change to m t n in final 
position. The hardening of final m occurs in the instr.sg. -mi/ R. 
-M-b : 66tom ‘by God’, and the loc.instr.sg. of pronouns and adjectives: 
IS. tom LS. tcm of M. tot N. to ‘that’. The athematic i sg. -mi was 
also affected: ztaM 'shall give’ eM ‘eat’. Similarly 3 sg. pi. -ti hardened 
in Russian as in Old Bulgarian, but only fully after 1350: necer ‘he 
bears’. Early instances are: ctohtt, ‘costs’ yMopjm. ‘they will kill’ 1354. 
This development is conriderably younger than the hardening of final 
-m, which is amply exemplified in the Ostromir Codex (1056-57). 
There are exceptions: OR. ucmi, ‘am’ MR. eerb ‘is’, cyTb (obsolescent) 
‘art;’, ceMb ‘seven’ noceMb ‘eight’ (which were originally t-stems, and 
so analogous to koctl). They are found hardened in Ruthenian and 
some White Russian dialects: ceMb ocmi (Skorina’s Bible), Ruth. 
cLm; Bie.iM [vi- for *(v)o- must be analogical, though the oblique 

forms have anomalously ocbM-. 

Final -A is hardened in gen.pl.fem. of some ja- stems: Be'iepHH 
‘vespers’ G P. BenepeH. Final b v also tended to harden: KpoBb ‘blood’ 
(15th cent.), jnoCoBb ‘love’ nepttoBb ‘church’ 1562. Ruth. aiofioB nepnoB 
roJiyC ‘pigeon’. 

Final -l following another consonant drops in the -l participle: yMep 
‘died’ Hee ‘bore’/yMepjia Heejia P. urnari niosl; the same thing occurs 
in colloquial Czech. 

In several modern Great and White Russian dialects final -st/sf 
have been reduced to -s/s: mos poes ses stras/Mov.T ‘bridge’ noeaa ‘train’ 
mecTb 'six’ crpacTh ‘passion’; the same feature is found in Modern 
Bulgarian. 

97. Simplification of Groups and Assimilation. Within the word the 
loss of theirs had the effect of creating a great number of new groups 
of consonants in Old Russian, which have largely been simplified. 

(i) Three-consonant groups are simplified by loss of the middle 
term, and longer groups are similarly reduced; assimilation may 
supervene. Examples are: Ivt noJiTopa ‘one and a half’ (14th cent.), 
rvn frfcpHo 1317 fiepno (14th cent.)/6peBHo ‘beam’, zdn ropaaHO 
‘cleverly’ 1356, stb itaCa ‘hut’ (14th cent.), stg 3ra ‘path’ (cf. slzja ctc:jh), 
ststv ecTBo ‘being’ 1282 (jestistvo), plsk IIckob. Bepqe ‘shin’ derives 
from *berdice <*bedrtce; cf. fie^po ‘hip’. liepvaTKa 'glove’ derives 
from nepcT ‘finger’ by a similar reduction: rsc> rc. Under this heading 
may also be listed the frequent pronunciation of l i + consonant as in : 
>ito [sto], Koiie'ino ‘of course’ [kantsna], etc. When the group occurred 
at the beginning of the word, it might be the first consonant which 
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was lost: Man 'vat’ ( scan at Olonec) for duscanii, ora km ‘drinking- 
glass’ for dustukanu, xopb ‘pole-cat’ P. tchorz Cz. tchof for duchori, 
nepeu, ‘pepper’ for pipir-. The groups -stn- -zdn- are usually pro¬ 
nounced -sn- -zn-. 

(ii) Double consonants were made single: PyoKoft ‘Russian’ for 
Rusiskuji. The doublet -nn- is, however, favoured: OTMeirawii ‘superior’. 
In Ruthenian -nn- -ll- -tt- arise in part of the area as a result of 
palatalization: huitth/H urra ‘life’ f>a>KaHHH/6a>KaHc ‘wish’. It should 
be noted that in Modern Russian double consonants are usually 
pronounced double, i.e. lengthened as in Italian: OTTya;a [at:udo] 
‘thence’, etc. There are a few exceptions, such as pyccKiitt [ruskaj] 
and some foreign words like KOMiiccap [karhisar], In the words 
roeniHan ‘drawing-room’ rocnimma ‘hotel’, on the other hand, a 
double n was formerly heard; this pronunciation is not now recom¬ 
mended. 

(iii) The quality of the first consonant may become that of the 
second: vn hhbihlixt. (GP. adj.) ‘of the fields’, ®i Bban blbhth ‘take’ 
1164, rb npiicinqibCbu-b/npiieKopfiiie ‘affliction’ 1215, bv jnohbBe ‘love’ 
rstv uap’LCTuo ‘kingdom’ 1307. In Modern Russian the distinction 
between hard/soft is most thoroughly maintained by l: cfijibiibiit 
‘strong’ OojibHoii ‘sick’ hojibuioii ‘great’/NGtR. boUoj. With (dr the 
results are various: necTHbiit ‘honourable’ GS. shu 'of day’ cepaue 
‘heart’/cyAbOa ‘judgment’ eisa.iboa ‘wedding’ TbMa ‘darkness’ ropbKHft 
‘bitter’ IP. jnoAbMii ‘by people’ (cBaaSh 1354). remains in micbMo 
‘letter’/OB. pismo ‘writing’ BocbMOii ‘eighth’, but s z are generally 
hardened before hard consonants: G S. ocaa ‘of a donkey’ Beaune 
‘building’. M n p b v are commonly hardened. It is very rare for this 
kind of assimilation to be due to a previous consonant; instances are: 
jsk rajiejitncbKyK) risk CnAOHi>cbKan (14th cent.), MRuth. -ci.kmh. 
There are numerous cases where the modern spelling fails to indicate 
softness, e.g. in the e of JieeTb, or indicates a non-existent softness, 
e.g. in the ending -iibKiiii and the reflexive -01; cf. Ruth. riicjiH [pfsla] 
‘after’, etc. Many speakers pronounce cio«a ‘hither’ [suda]. 

(iv) Assimilation by voicing or unvoicing: sd a,Tfe MR. 3«ecb ‘here’ 
(and so also sb sg, though it may not so appear in the spelling), kd 
rat. ‘where’ n"fer;tt» ‘somewhere, tb cba;i,of> D.S'./MR. nom. CBagboa 
‘wedding’ 1354, be libueaa, MR. nuejia ‘bee’ 1334, dk pl>TKa ‘rare’ 
1406 MR. pegua, dch 3aTXJiHtt ‘stuffy’ (cf. gyx ‘breath’), zk ycKHMH 
(IP.) ‘narrow’ 1307/531:1111. 

(v) Assimilation of point of articulation. The sibilants are either 
alveolar or palatal, and they readily exchange to suit following con¬ 
sonants: zsk Phbkiih ‘of Riga’ 1229, cs h'!;m<“hki.ih (MR. neMenKwii) 
‘German’ 1284, si iujihth ‘pour off, decant’ 1284/MR. ojiuTb. The 
reflexive -sja assimilates to a preceding t in Ruth. dial. >KenyTqa 
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‘they hurry’ poujurrua ‘they become’ etc. neTMHHa ‘ham’ is supposed 
to be from *BeTinnna from vetuch- ‘old’. 

(vi) Prefixes set up the most noticeable opposition to assimilation, 
though th^ tendency at first was for them to follow the general rule. 
In od- for ot- the d was supported by the analogy of prefixes ending 
in d (iraa noa nepea), and it has sometimes been acknowledged by the 
orthography: o«t> alina ‘from eternity (cf. P.Cz.S. od). With regard to 
bez- iz- ob- raz- vz- the reaction against losing their identity by 
assimilation appears in the thirteenth century. The Ostromir Codex 
(1056-57) has such forms as 6e3aKomie ‘unrighteousness’ (bez-z-). In 
the thirteenth century the double consonants reappear: paccy«imi 
‘arbitrate’ iiccbina™ ‘strew out’ 1354. When a conventional sign is 
inserted between the prefix and the verb (pacicHgyTbCH 'they will take 
their seats’) the effect is more marked, and still more when the 
original consonant is restored (pa;icKa 3 T> ‘story’); but the latest orthog¬ 
raphy has gone back to thirteenth century principles (paccKa3). 
Some examples of simplification remain, e.g. of zz in paseBaTb ‘gape’/ 
:)eB ‘jaws’. In vulgar speech there is a false simple verb zorii ‘ruin’ 
resulting from the spelling pa33opiiTb for paaopifrb. 

98. Epenthesis and Dissimilation. In Russian, as in the other Slavonic 
languages, the groups sr/zr are expanded to str/zdr: expya ‘stream’/ 
Gk. jbeco( <(*sr-.) BcTpeniTb ‘meet’ derives from (v(tl)z- yvs--\-ret-). 

The groups kt gd kk dissimilate in those words in which the first 
occlusive becomes a fricative before the second occlusive: xto ‘who’ 
mhxkm ‘soft’ I305)/MR. kto r«e (sometimes pronounced [xto] [yds]). 
Similarly affricates lose either the occlusive or the fricative element 
to dissimilate from what follows: ct^st iiito (MR. xto, sometimes 
pronounced fsto]) ‘what’ 1164, cs yts jiyTbumn ‘better’ (13th cent.)/ 
jijy’x omit. 

Dissimilation at a distance occurs with l—l r—r: yjiapb ‘surplice’ 
1282/Gk. cbp&piov, gen. (JieBJiapn (14th cent.) MR. (feepajib/Lat. 
Februarius, Bephjnoa ‘camel’/Cz. velbloud (ultimately the same word 
as elephant), nepeneji ‘quail’/Perm dial, pelepel. 

Two sibilants in contact may be dissimilated by making the first j: 
OR. GkiicTBO ‘flight ’/*bezistvo, WR. gen. Majiaiipa ‘youth’s '/maladzca 
R. Mojionua; cf. P.gen. ojea Kocca ‘father’s’, whence nom. ojeiee by 
analogy. 

Here may perhaps be mentioned the word 6jiH3opyKHit ‘short¬ 
sighted’, from a form Ojni30-3opKnii influenced by pyua through 
popular etymology. 
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B. FORMS 
(i) VERBS 

99. Simplifying the Paradigm. What had been achieved in this way 
by Common Slavonic has been described in section 47. Russian is the 
Slavonic language which has carried the process of simplification 
forward to its extreme lirfiit. The dual number disappeared from 
verbs, and subsequently from nouns. By relying on the perfective/ 
imperfective mechanism and by use of the compound past tensp for 
the simple, Russian eliminated the imperfect and aorist tenses. The 
system of auxiliaries was simplified; some were eliminated and 
another reduced to a fixed form. The reflexive particle lost its freedom 
of place. The indefinite participles were confined to one or two forms, 
which became gerundial, and with that change Russian did away with 
the syntactical use of the participles where subordinate sentences are 
now found. The West Slavonic languages have retained more of the 
old auxiliaries, and the South Slavonic (apart from Slovene) have, like 
the WS 1 . Wendish, kept the old imperfect and aorist. 

(a) Loss of the Dual. In the twelfth century the dual verb regularly 
went with a dual subject or two subjects: Hhkoht> h apyri.iu >n>pnbnb 
oTbMAoCTa 'Nikon and the other monk departed’. The only difference 
from Old Bulgarian was the failure to distinguish between 2 D. -ta/ 
3 D. -te. In documents of the thirteenth century plural verbs began to 
make their appearance in such circumstances: Ta ;;na 6i.uia iexa.au 
‘they two had travelled’. From the middle of the fourteenth century 
the use of the plural is so frequent as to assure us of the breakdown of 
the verbal dual: ame OyaeMi. rpyGo namicajm ‘if we (two authors) have 
written crudely’ 1355, abIs rmtub upoaaioTbCH ‘two birds are sold’, 
th roTonama ‘they two made ready’ 1358. The dual has entirely 
disappeared from the modern verb, save for a particle -sta (fjesta 
‘ye two are’) in nowa.ayileTa [pazalste] ‘please, be so kind as to’, 
which is now classed among the adverbs. 

( b) Loss of the imperfect and aorist. The imperfect was not colloquial 
Russian at any time within the embrace of our documents. It is 
absent from the Russkaja Pravda, a work which makes much use of 
the vernacular. In modern dialects there is no trace of the tense. 

In Old Russian manuscripts the forms of the imperfect and aorist 
are confused, and the aorist is used in imperfect contexts in such a 
way as to show that it was losing its special virtue. It occurs, but 
comparatively rarely, in treaties and letters of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries; an example is rpaMOTa ncana Gwctt. ‘the docu¬ 
ment was written’ 1284. In the Russkaja Pravda the perfect appears 
where the aorist is to be expected, and in Mstislav’s deed (1130) there 
are four perfects but not one aorist. Soon after the fourteenth century 
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this tense passed into disuse, and is now found only in fragmentary 
relics. In the north-western dialect of the heroic ballads it is found: 
ObicTb KHfKib ueeeji 11 pagocTen ‘the prince was joyous and glad’. The 
3 sg. ended in a vowel, and this is sometimes found with an added -j by 
confusion with the imperative: oh He 3Ha A/zna ‘he knew not’. The 
exclamatory particle ny ‘hist!’ has been explained as 2 S. aor. of cuti 
‘perceive’. The aorist is also no doubt reflected in the use of such 
monosyllabic, undeclined forms as x.ion ‘banged’ iipbir ‘jumped’ (e.g. 
h b Hero Tpax OenacHHHHKOM ‘I blazed away at it with small shot’) 
and possibly in the use of the imperative as a past tense (see section 

io 4). 

Apart from the vernacular disuse, Russo-Slavonic works bear 
witness to the decay of the tense by the confusion of forms. Aor. 
3 P. -la/Impf. 3S. -se 3 P. -chu are used interchangeably. To the aor. 
3 S. - (without personal ending) there is frequently added the -t of 3 S. 
present. These vacillations are common in the fourteenth century, 
especially in North Russia. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
the tense had fallen into complete confusion, both as to number and to 
person: hwhh aw MOJimiiacH (3 P.) ‘the woman prayed’, mh uup-fcToxb 
(1 S.) ‘we discovered’. Even educated folk using Russo-Slavonic were 
unable to maintain control over a tense for which they had lost all 
instinctive capacity. 

(c) Loss of auxiliaries. (i) Perfect Tense. The first and second persons 
are determined by the conditions of the discourse, but the third 
person embraces the universe. It is generally defined by means of a 
noun or a demonstrative pronoun; and, that being so, there is the less 
need for definition by flexion. The function of the auxiliary in the 
compound perfect tense (participle present tense of ‘to be’) was 
to bear this otiose personal ending. Even in the oldest Old Bulgarian 
manuscripts the loss of the auxiliary with the third person is noted. 

For the first or second person there was need of definition so long as 
the genius of the language did not demand the use of the personal 
pronoun: ,ia.Tb ecMb ‘I gave’, eygnai ecMb ‘I judged’ 1284. (It will be 
remembered that only the first and second persons have personal 
pronouns of their own; the third person is a demonstrative.) In the 
twelfth century personal pronouns rarely appear, and the personal 
endings of the auxiliary contribute to the meaning. The pronouns, 
when they are inserted, are emphatic or distinctive: a:n> rpfi.iubHi>rn 
Geoaop-b nariHca.Tb ‘I, the sinner Theodore, have written’. 
Increasing use of the pronouns before the verb went with decreasing 
use of the auxiliary: >i:n> aa.Tb pvnoio euoicw ‘I have given with my own 
hand’ 1130, mu isaiut-e opa-nte (gen.) He o'mxk.ni Hit rpafimiii ‘we 
have not injured or despoiled your brethren’, tu two Tiinapi yan.Tb 
‘thou hast taken his goods’ c. 1300. On the other hand, full forms of 
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the tepse are found as late as the seventeenth century: «ajin eciwu 'we 
have given’ 1567, Hoqt-Bajia ecMb ‘I (fem.) spent the night’. 

(ii) Pluperfect. This was originally past of the perfect, and its 
auxiliary was naturally the imperfect ‘was’ (6 hxt>). With the dis¬ 
appearance of this tense the pluperfect could not be expressed thus. 
First, the past of the auxiliary was expressed by the compound 
perfect (6bun> ecMb), and then the auxiliary of the auxiliary decayed, 
leaving only to mark pluperfect time. From the end of the fifteenth 
century this evolution is found complete, and it is the norm in the 
sixteenth: HacagHJii. 6bijn> Bon> pa fi = Deus plantaverat paradisum 
‘God had planted a garden’. In folk-tales and ballads jkmji-6h.ii (‘there 
lived once upon a time’) is originally a pluperfect of remote time 
maintained in popular use by the effective jingle. In colloquial Russian 
there occurs a sort of pluperfect formed with the past tense of ‘to be’ 
and the past gerund, e.g. BbiniiBum 6biJi ‘(I) had had a drink or two’. 
See also the special use of Obiiio (section 107). 

(iii) Conditional. The auxiliary bimi was quite unknown in Old 
Russian. It was giving ground in Old Bulgarian to bychu (3 sg. by). In 
Russian this auxiliary continued to be regularly inflected as late as the 
fifteenth century, but the 3 sg. 6m came to be used as an invariable 
conditional particle (sometimes abbreviated to 6) for all persons and 
numbers. This idiom first makes its appearance in the thirteenth 
century: a me 6bi ba> Typli 6bima chum 6mjim ‘if there had been strength 
in Tyre’ 1215, aige Bon. OTeip. Bauib 6 h 6buib, jiio6hjih 6bi mh iccTe ‘if 
God were your father, ye would have loved Me’ 1354. In Skorina’s 
Bible the usage is still unfixed, and full forms are found in some 
Modern Ruthenian dialects. Em has become an enclitic in Modern 
Russian. It is attached to conjunctions, and suffers abbreviation: 
qTb6bi/Vro6 ‘in order that’. 

The little word 6bi plays a very important part in the structure of 
Modern Russian. Its principal use being to form conditional clauses, 
it should be noted that in Russian, as almost universally in Slavonic, 
the conditional is used in the protasis as well as the apodosis: A hto 
obi bw cAe. 1 a. 111 , (V. m 6 hi BbiHrpa.An? ‘And what would you do if you 
won?’ [On the other hand, the use of the ‘conditional’ in reported 
speech does not occur; in Russian, as in all the Slavonic languages 
except Bulgarian, the tense of the reported statement is that of the 
statement as made, so that ‘He said: “I am ill” (English: ‘He said he 
was ill’) becomes ‘He said he is ill’, and ‘He said: "I shall come” ’ 
(English: ‘He said he would come’) appears as “He said he will come’]. 

Eeiiu 6m may be followed by the infinitive instead of the /- 
participle: Ec.au 6m .sai.-puTb iikho, 6m.ao 6m a.vhiho ‘if one were to 
shut the window it would be stuffy’, ecjiii 6m aiiaTb! ‘If only we 
knew!’ In ccjih dm hc co.aautm ‘if it hadn’t been for the soldiers’ even 
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the infinitive is omitted, and 6m appears to perform the function of a 
finite verb (cf. ‘but for the soldiers’); so to in jihuis 6h nopHgoMHHft 
HejioB^K ‘provided only he were a decent fellow’, t6jii>ko 6n cKopee! 
'if only we could do it without delay!’, Hago 6 m gaTb ‘(we) ought to 
give’, eMy 6m hh-hhti.ch Ha Hell ‘he ought to marry the girl’, mo?kho 6m 
ycTpoHTt, ecJin 3 axoTeTt ‘it could be arranged if one wished’ and so 
on. (For this use of the infinitive with ecnn see also section 106). In 
go6po 6u oxothjihci., a to Begb... ‘it wouldn’t be so bad if you really 
hunted, but as it is.. .’ 6m seems to stand not only for the conditional 
verb but also for the conditional conjunction (6mjio 6m . . . ecJin 6m). 

The construction with the /-participle often expresses ‘ought’: 
uieji 6m aoMott ‘you ought to go home’. With pronouns and adverbs, 
together with the particle hh ‘nor’, it expresses ‘whoem - ’, ‘no matter 
when’ and so on: hto 6m TaM hh roBopiuiH ‘whatever they may say’ 
(Tain ‘there’ apparently reinforcing the meaning), bo hto 6h to hh 
CTano ‘cost what it may’. Finally, it often occurs where other languages 
(e.g. French) would use the subjunctive: He 6mjio hh ogHoro, KOToputt 
HaxogiijicH 6m nog cygoM ‘there wasn’t a single one on trial’, h xony, 
>it66u ti.i iipume.i ‘I want you to come’. 'Itoom with the /-participle 
often corresponds to the French pour que with the subjunctive (and 
HTofiM with the infinitive to pour with the infinitive); it also expresses 
the optative: hto6 eit nycTo 6mjio ! ‘damn her eyes!’ (lit. ‘may it be 

empty to her!’) 

(iv) Future Simple. The present tense of a perfective verb is a future, 
since no event can be actually occurring and completed; the comple¬ 
tion, its perfective aspect, lies in the future. With imperfective verbs 
Common Slavonic allowed a considerable range of auxiliaries, 
expressing willing, necessity, motion, beginning, etc. In Modern Standard 
Russian all these have been reduced to 6ygy (perfective of ‘to be’, and, 
more colloquially, cTaHy)-fthe imperfective or, if there is one, the 
frequentative infinitive. In the dialects of Vologda, Kostroma and 
and Jaroslavl one finds tuny, as in wny genaTb ‘I shall do (have to 
do)’, which becomes a flexion in Ruthenian: liMTaTiiMy ‘I shall ask’. 
Hocu ‘I will’ has given the future flexion in Serbocroat; this auxiliary 
is not represented in Russian vernacular, documents or dialects, but 
is attested in Nestor’s Chronicle. HaMbHv ‘I shall begin’ is attested as 
an auxiliary in the thirteenth century. 

The perfective future sometimes expresses possibility: Te6n He 
notiMemb ‘one cannot understand thee’ (‘you’re not to be understood’). 
It may also express a frequentative present: y>K nan pa36e>KHTCH’ Tan 
HiiKaK ee He ocTaHOBimib ‘once (the horse) starts galloping there’s no 
way of stopping it’. 

(v) Future Perfect. The tense denotes a future condition anterior to a 
future consequence. It is expressed in Old Russian by 6y^y + part, -lu: 
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a me Kge "VAy HarpyCmn. ‘if anywhere I shall have offended’ 1307, 
kto OyaeTt Hanajrb TOMy njiaTirra = qui cceperit is pendet ‘he that begins 
must pay’. In Modern Russian there only remains the obsolescent 
fiyae ‘if, provided that’. 

(d) Reflexive-Passive. R. -cn/-cb (enclitic). The particle is now 
attached to the verb in all cases. Its older freedom is attested as late as 
the sixteenth century: Bee to ch npHromaerb ‘all of that is fitting’. 
The so-called reflexive verbs occur in Russian with all the meanings 
(many of them not truly reflexive) found in other languages: reciprocal, 
passive and so on. A curious Russian usage occurs e.g. in eMy He 
MHTaeTCH ‘he doesn’t feel like reading’. In some cases the true re¬ 
flexive uses, or may use, the full form of the pronoun ((ceCn)); e.g. oh 
aacTpejiHiicH/aacTpejiHJi ce6n ‘he shot himself’. On the other hand 
there is a difference of meaning between oh jihuihjich jkhshh ‘he lost 
his life’ and oh jihuihji ce6n jkhuhh ‘he took his life’; and ‘to feel (ill, 
etc.)’ is only <iyBCTBOBaTb cefiri (oojii.hum, etc.) The reflexive suffix -ch 
is normally pronounced -ca, even when stressed. 

( e ) Gerund. The loss of the cases of the indefinite participles is 
associated with the elimination of all but nominative forms of the 
indefinite declension of adjectives. The definite declension of parti¬ 
ciples suffered the same change of sense as the definite adjectives, 
namely, the suffixes ceased to mark the definite article, but only the 
attributive function. By this process the definite participles have come 
to be mere adjectives and are virtually unrelated to the verbal 
conjugation. The indefinite participles, reduced to single surviving 
forms, have no longer the adjectival value they possessed in Common 
Slavonic, but are gerunds. Their loss of case-endings has also unfitted 
them to give the dative absolute construction or to form clauses 
subordinate to a principal verb. 

100. Classes of Verbs. The distinction between perfective, imperfec- 
tive and iterative verbs has been discussed on the basis of Russian 
examples in section 49 and need not be repeated here. The classes of 
conjugations are detailed in section 48 on the basis of Old Bulgarian. 
The infinitive is the determining criterion of class, and the present 
indicative of sub-class. In the present section the verbs are given their 
modern forms, which represent the end of the evolutionary process. 
The mediaeval forms will be discussed in following paragraphs. 

A. Athematic. See section 101. This class, which has been very 
greatly reduced in Russian, is represented by ecTb ‘is’ cyTb ‘are’ asm 
' shall give’ eM ‘eat’ BecTb ‘knows’ Begb ‘for’. 

B. Thematic, (i) Root-infinitives. (1) k g: The infinitive endings 
*-kti *-gti give R. -c' (sections 93 and 39). In the present indicative 
23 S. 12 P. show the first palatalization ( k/c g/%). In the past tense 
(participle in -l), the -/ is dropped in the masculine after k g. Hence 
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MOHt ‘be able’ i S. Mory 2 S. Mowteuib past Mor/Moraa, Tetb ‘flow’ iS. 
Te«y 2 S. Teneuib [despite the soft jer, s is hard and so changed e to e 
whenever the final syllable is accented; see section 86(£')] past. 
Teu/TeK.iia. Verbs of this class in g are: fiepeub ‘take care of’ CTepent 
‘guard’ weMb ‘burn’ cTpimb ‘shear’ jieus ‘lie down’, and in k: BJienb 
‘draw’ nesb ‘bake’ TOJioub ‘pound’ BOJionb ‘drag’ ceqb ‘cut, flog’. 
Tojioab ( </*tolkti) shows reduced vocalism in 1 S. Tojii-ty ( <(*tulko); 
BOJionb here has first full-vocalism: iS. BOJioKy, together with a re¬ 
modelled present (iv) bojioh;^. /Ke>ib has 1 S. wry 2 S. wweuib, passive 
participle wweHHMit, past wer weraa, past part, wermiiii. Jleib has 1 S. 
Jihry (from l$g~, with infixed «), past Jier. 

(2) t d: Infin. *-tti *-dti become -sti/si. In the present tense the 
vowel alternation affects the quality of the dental t d/l d, but does not 
change its timbre as in Polish (c dd). In the past in -/ the combinations 
*tl *dl simplify to /. Hence: Meerii/MecTb ‘sweep’ 1 S. MeTy, past, 
m6ji Mejia; BeeTii/BecTb ‘lead’ 1 S. nc^y past Beji. In t are: njiecTii ‘plait’ 
rHecTH ‘press’ (npo)aecTh ‘read through’ 1 S. ->rry hbbcth ‘blossom’ 
(npnoO)pecTii ‘acquire’, and in d: KJiacTb ‘put’ Kpacrb‘steal’ nacTb ‘fall’ 
fipecTii ‘wander’ 6 jiwcth ‘guard’ npncTb ‘spin’ cecTb ‘sit down’, 
(perfective, 1 p.sg. chay from sqd- with infixed n). Pacrii ‘grow’ has st 
in the stem and so represents *-stti , iS. pacTy. Ilay ‘go, walk’ has a 
suffixed d, since the original root was the athematic *ei/i-. Its infini¬ 
tive hath/htth is an orthographic device for apparently forming the 
infinitive on the present; it represents the athematic *eiti/> OB. iti. 
The past uiea, part, uieaumtt, is from sid-/chod-. fiay ‘ride, drive’ has 
an infinitive from another root: exaTb. Byay ‘shall be’ is a defective 
verb; its infinitive fibiTb belongs to class B(i) 7. 

(3) p b v: bt (and also pt) took an intrusive s in Russian from the last 
group, giving *bst, which simplified to st: rpecTii/rpecTb ‘row’ 1 S. 
rpe6y past rp£6 rpeGjia, cnpecTii ‘scrape’; vt simplified to t: >KiiTb‘live’ 
(unless the infinitive comes from another form of the root, viz. *g w t-) 
iS. wKBy past jkhji part. HtHBimitt. Forms involving -iuh6- (e.g. oiuh6ch 
‘was mistaken’) have infinitive in -HTb (oumfiiiTbCH). 

(4) s z: iiecTH/necTb ‘bear’ 1 S. Hecy past. Hec, iieriTii/BeaTh-‘convey’ 
iS. Be3y past. Be3. So also in s: nacTn/nacrb ‘feed, pasture’ tphcth 
‘ shake’, and in z: no:i:mi ‘crawl’ rpbiatb ‘gnaw’ JiesTb ‘clamber’. 

(5) m n: The nasal consonants were preserved before vowels, but 
became nasal vowels (later denasalized) before the consonants of the 
aorist-infinitive system. Hence: MHTb ‘crush’ 1 S. MHy, waTb ‘squeeze’ 
1 S. >KMy. In m are: (npii-n)HTb ‘receive’ 1 S. npiiMy, cHHTb ‘take off, 
photograph’, 0 Shuts ‘embrace’, and in n: hcits ‘reap’, (pac)n«Tb 
‘crucify’, (Ha)HaTb ‘begin’, hjihcts ‘curse’ has 1 S. KjiHHy. 

(6) / r: The infinitive shows full-vocalism, and the present may have 
a suffix MepeTb ‘die’ 1 S. Mpy past, iwep, and also nepeTb ‘push’ 
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Tope'rb ‘rub’ (npo)cTepeTb 'extend’/nopoTb 'rip, whip’ 1 S. nopro, 
CopoTbcH ‘struggle’ noJiOTb ‘rake’ KOJiorb ‘split’ MOJioTb ( <(*melti) 
‘grind’ iS. Mejub. 

(7) Vowel-stems: These have been all more or less altered in 
Russian, as OB. futi ‘roar’ revo R. peny/peaeTb. In the present tense a 
semivowel is developed, which is normally -j- but occasionally -v-. 
Examples are: 3HaTb ‘know’ iS. snaw, nuTb ‘drink’ iS. nbio (and so 
OHTb ‘hit’ BHTb ‘wind’ .aitTb ‘pour’ iiuiTb ‘sew’), rHHTb ‘rot’ 1 S. rmub, 
obiTb ‘howl’ i S. Boro (uj- >R. 07); so too MbiTb ‘wash’ HbiTb ‘ache’, pwTb 
‘dig’, KpbiTb ‘cover’ and also nerb ( <C*poiti) ‘sing’ iS. hok>). OB. pluti 
‘swim’ iS. plovo, sluti ‘be called’ iS. slovo, have elsewhere infinitives 
plyti slyti; from these forms Russian has refashioned its presents; 
njibiTb nnbiBy, cjn.iTb cjibiBy. The thematic derivatives of the athe- 
matics *stha- ‘stand’ *do- ‘give’ *dhe- ‘put’ are not easy to classify. 
OraTb ‘stand still’ has iS. CTaHy with the w-suffix (ii), and aeTb ‘put’ 
has 1 S. aeHy; the infinitives might be regarded as belonging to the 
present group, flaw ‘give’ might be at home here or in (v 4); it has an 
imperfective infin. flauaTb. Bi.rrb ‘be’, past. Cuji, is a defective verb of 
this class. 

The above list of verbs includes all the principal ‘irregular’ verbs in 
Russian. The term ‘irregular’ is a misnomer, since these verbs obey 
linguistic laws as strictly as any others. But they are short and they are 
in frequent use. The latter condition helps to maintain dissimilar 
forms, which have been learned separately in childhood and have not 
been questioned; less frequent words are liable to normalization. In 
these words old phonetic laws have operated without reaction. 

(ii) n. (1) Roots ending in a vowel before the suffixed MHHyTb 
‘pass’. (2) Roots ending, or originally ending, in a consonant before 
suffixed -n-: KHHyTb ( <^*kyd-) ‘throw’ ABHHyrb ‘.move’ (OB. dvignoti) 
TiixHyTb ‘grow quiet’ uienH^Tb ‘whisper’, etc. With the loss of the 
aorist the suffix was carried through the conjugation. For CTaHy «eHy 
cf. (I7). R. ocjiemiyTb/OB. oslipnoti ‘become blind’ is due to the analogy 
of cjien ‘blind’. These verbs denote the end of a process or momentary 
acts, and so are perfectives. They frequently form pairs with those of 
other classes, especially in -at: perf. KHHyTb/imperf. KH«aTb ‘throw’. 
A secondary suffix -aHyTb is very active in the modern colloquial 
language. 

(iii) e. (1) Infin. -el/jal, pres, -ej-: yiweTb ‘know how to’ 1 S. yMeio 
2 S. yMfeemb, HMeTb ‘have’ CMeTb ‘dare’ cneTb ‘ripen’ rpeTb ‘warm’ 
apeTb ‘ripen’/aefiTb ‘waft’ 1 S. Beio 2 S. Beeuib, ceHTb ‘sow’. (2) Infin. 
-el/al, pres, -i- : BiiaeTb ‘see’ 1 S. isiiiKy (*dj ~y*dz R. z, see section 93) 
2* S. BHAHuib, cH«eTb (CSl.OB. sedeti) ‘sit’ rjitmeTb ‘look’/jieataTb ‘lie’ 
iS. jienty 2 S. neamuib, 6e»taTb ‘run’ 2S. 6e>Kiimb (1 S. Oery 3 P. 6eryx 
are forms of root beg- without suffix), nep»saTb ‘hold’. Xot6tb ‘wish’ 
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has i S. xouy ( *tj )>R. c), which is continued by analogy in 2 S. xoaeiub; 
3 S. xompt; but the plural shows t and suffix i: xot- hm -lire (-ht). 

(iv) i. UrooHTi, ‘love’ 1 S. jiio6«iio (*bj ybl, see section 94) 2S. jubSmiib, 
BoniiTb ‘wail’ 1 S. Bonjiio (*pj ypl) 2 S. Bonimib (also BomiHTb 1 S. Bonmb 
2 S. BonHeuib), noBHTb ‘catch’ 1 S. jiobjiio 2 S. JiOBnuib, xoafiTb ‘go, walk’ 
iS. xowy (*dj) 2 S. xoaiiuib (so also na.tuTb ‘fit’ raaaHTb ‘stroke’ BOflhrb 
‘lead’ roHHTbCH ‘be of use’ ropauTbCH ‘be proud’), BoaitTb ‘convey’ 1 S. 
Bowy (*zj, see section 95; so also jiasurb ‘clamber’), imaTHTb ‘pay’ iS. 
njiaMj' (*tj) zS. njiaTHiiib, nociiTb ‘carry’ 1 S. Homy (*sj) 2S. Hociiuib, 
tiycTHTb ‘allow’ 1 S. nvmy (*stj) 2 S. nycramb. The present tense of rHaTb 
‘to drive’ (OB. zeno) is tohio, romimb . . . 

(v) a. (1) Infin. -at, pres, -aj-: aenaTb ‘do’ 1 S. aejiaio 2 S. sejiaeuib. 
This is an active class of verb formations, embracing a large number of 
words. There has been no contraction of these verbs in standard 
Russian. The verb M^HiiTb ‘to torture’ has an alternative present tense 
Mytiaro etc. (2) Infin. -at, pres, -j-: nwcarb ‘write’ 1 S. runny (*sj) 2S. 
mimenib. This also is a very large class. The consonant is softened by 
the suffix -j-, resulting in the alternations: s/s ch/s sk/U t/c l/l. A few 
verbs in -evai belong to this group: OneBaTb ‘vomit’ 1 S. Cjiiow 2 S. 
Cnioeuib (OB. blujo </*bhlew-j-/blivati </*bhluw- with analogical 
softening of /. (3) Infin. -al (generally with zero- grade of root), pres. 
e- o- or zero- root: CpaTb ‘take’ 1 S. 6epy, aBaTb ‘call’ iS. aoBy, wpaTb 
‘devour’ 1 S. mpv, jiraTb ‘tell lies’ 1 S. ary 2 S. aateuib. (4) Infin. -j-at, 
pres, -j-: naHTb ‘bark’ iS. naio. 

(vi) va. Infin. -ovat, pres, -uj-: ToproBaTb ‘trade’ iS. to pry 10 2 S. 
Topryemb. A very active verbal suffix, with an analogical soft variant 
in -evai: HOHenaTb ‘pass the night’. 

101. Athematic Verbs. *Es-/s~. The present tense is as follows: 



Si 

2 

3 


3 3 

D 1 23 

OR. iec- 

•Mb/Mil 

-H 

-Tb 

ie 

-M-b/bi/o/e 

-Te 

cy(Tb) 

-Bk/Ba -Ta 

MR. 



ecTb 


(cVTb) 


Ruth. 

e 

ecw 

e 

ecTb 

e 

e 

e e 



MR. cyTb is obsolescent, and ecTb is found only under special 
conditions (sometimes for all persons). S2. ecii Pz. ecTe are found in 
the North Great Russian dialect of the folk-ballads ( byliny ). Normally 
the verb is omitted, though the speaker may make a pause: oto — moA 
chh ‘this is my son’. There is a growing tendency to express the 
copula by means of the present tense of the verb HBJiHTbcn ‘to appear’ 
followed by the instrumental. The principal use of ecTb is to express 
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‘to have’: y mchh (octl), ‘there is beside me’ = ‘I have’, eci'b jiii v Bac 
‘have you?’ Negative: HeT/neTy. The shortened form of the third per¬ 
son singular may be used in Ruthenian with any personal pronoun. 
Participial adjective: cymnii ‘extant, real’. 

The rest of the paradigm is from other roots, which were thematic. 
Infin. fibiTb./Ruth. 6y™ (the y is due to analogy), past. 6i.iji Ruth. 
6yB (v < 7 ) Gyjia; past part. 6biBinntt/Ruth. CyBimiii; future R.Ruth. 
6yny, imper. fjyjib fiy;ibT(‘ (Ruth, also Pi. hyabMo), gerund. 6y«y<ni. It 
will be noted that the two stems have been assimilated in Ruthenian. 
The aorist (Ouxt,) existed in Old Russian, and has been specialized as a 
conditional particle in the form of the third person singular (Ci.t/6). 
The imperfect form was fiHx-b (S 3. Onuie/CHineTb). 

The 3 p.sg. of the future tense is used idiomatically in the sense of 
‘that is enough’: 6yaeT Baivf B3«op mojiotl (lit. ‘it will be to you to 
grind nonsense’) ‘that’s enough nonsense out of you’. For a special use 
of the neuter singular of the past tense of this verb and its iterative 
(ij.iBaTb see section 107. For the part this verb plays in the formation of 
the imperative see section 104. 

102. *Ed-, *dod-, *woid-. The Russian present tenses corresponding 
are: 


Indicative 




Si 

2 

3 

Pi 

2 

3 

D 1 23 

OR. 

«a- 

aa«- 

-Ml> 

-CM 

-CTT» 

-M-b/bi/o/e 

-CTe 

-h(tb) 

-y(Tb) 

-Bt/Ba -CT 

MR. 

e-/aa- 

efl/aan- 

M 

-111b 

-CT 

-MM 

-MTC 

e^HT 

AaftyT 






HCCTb 





Ruth. 

i-/ua- 

-M 

-Ill/CH 

-I'Tb 

-MO 

-cbTe 

l'AHTb 

AaAyTb 



OIIOB1- 

-M 

-III 

-CTb 

MO 

cb're 

-;(HTb 


Imperative 

OR. 

aa- 


->Kb 

->Kb 

-MM’b, etc. 

-MTe 


-MB'fe/HBa -in 

MR. 

,ta- 


(Mill* 

ii 



euibTe 

-i'iTe 



Ruth. 

1A- O1I0B1A- 


->K 

-ii 


-?KMO 
-ii mo 

-*/KTC 

-iiTe 
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From the stem *woid- there remains in Russian only the fixed 
phrase Bor BecTb ‘God knows’ and the particle Beflb ‘for’, but there is a 
full conjugation of a derivative verb oitobicth ‘tell’ (perfective) in 
Ruthenian. S2. -s is from the thematic conjugation in Modern Russian 
and Ruthenian, and the plurals of the present indicative are thematic 
in Russian, while the imperative corresponds to the present aak> 
(infin. AaBaTb, imperative «aBaft). Dissimilation of dt yst gives the st 
of the third person singular and second person plural; similarly WR. 
S3. ecub flacub (6 <Y). In the imperative *edt according to Russian 
principles *d becomes z, which is unvoiced to f in final position: Sz. 
eiub, similarly Pz. enibTe. In Ruthenian the d of the stem had been 
restored by analogy of the thind person plural of the present indicative, 
and this has preserved the S. Ruth. Sz. iHw. The plural forms are 
fashioned upon the singular. 

The expression (B)mub ‘look’ is now an exclamation. It may repre¬ 
sent an original imperative of the otherwise thematic verb BH«eTb 
‘see’: OB. videti imper. viMl ( <(*vid-ji) OR. vizi. 

For the use of «aTb and its imperfective AaBaTb in the formation of 
the imperative see section 104. 

103. Thematic Present Indicative. This tense runs: 





Si 

2 

3 Pi 23 

D1 23 

OR. 

uep- 

'lead’ 

-y 

-euib 

e(Tb) -eM-T./bi/o/e -eTe -y(Tb) 

-eB-f./a -eTa 

MR. 

(iv) 

(111 2) 

THH- 

flejia- 

roBop- 

CJIblUI- 

‘pull’ 

‘do’ 

‘sav’ 

‘hear’ 

* \ 

-eiub 

• -HUIb 

-bt -eM ' eTe \-roT 

-HT -HM “^{-aT 


Ruth. 

(iv) 

(in 2) 

nac- 

aapy- 

XBaji- 

60 ji- 

‘pasture’ 
‘present’ 
‘praise’ \ 
‘feel sore’ J 

-y 

-JO 

-ib 

-ern 

-em 

-Hill 

-e -eMo -eTe -yTb 

-e -gmo -eTe -10Tb 

-HTb -HMO -HTe -HTb 



The second series of endings is found in verbs of classes (iv) -it, 
pres. -1-, and (iii 2) -ei Ruth, -iti, pres. -i-. All other verbs follow the 
first pattern. When the stress falls on the ending, R. -e- becomes -e-: 
oepy ‘take’ Sz. Gepeiub. Conjugations are sometimes confused in akahe 
dialects, since the relaxation of unstressed vowels tends to make them 
neutral: ljubjut ‘they love’ smotrjut ‘they look’/jiioGHT cmotpht. The 
pronunciation 10 is now recommended for the standard language. The 
change of conjugation (from v 2 to iv) in Sz. xoM-euib ‘wishes’ 3. -ei/ 
Pi. xot-hm 2. -HTe 3. -ht is of long standing in Slavonic. Between Si. 
Ger-y P3. -yT and the other persons (Sz. Gewiiuib etc., infin. GewaTb 
iii 2) there is a difference of stem: *beg-/begj-. Opy/opio ‘plough’ are 
doublets (cf. Lat. aro/Lith. ariii). 
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The number of conjugations admitted for Russian may be extended 
considerably if we take into account the modification of stems. The 
principal changes have been noted in section 100, and need here only 
be summarized. The vowels of the personal endings were of o-grade 
in S1.P3., but of e-grade elsewhere. When the stem ends in k/g this 
causes the first Slavonic palatalization to take effect. In other than 
velar root-verbs there is often an element j in the suffix which affects 
the preceding consonant: *sj *zj *tj *dj *bj *pj *stj *skj then become 
s £ c & bl pi sc Sc in Si. Homy/Hocmiib 'carry’, njiauy ‘pay’/njiaTHuib, 
nymy 'allow’//nycTHiiib, xomy 'go, walk’/xoamiib, etc. 3P. -ht, which 
results from a specifically Russian development of does not have 
this effect: hocht. In some verbs t and d present their Old Bulgarian 
mutations: ofipaTHTb'turn’/ 1 S.odpamy, etc. Si . -ohad a rising intonation 
which attracted a preceding stress when the penultimate syllable was 
falling or short. Thanks to this rule(Fortunatov-de Saussure) the stress 
shifts in the present tense of many Russian verbs. (See section 103A.) 

Si. -u/-ju and P3. -ut/jut -at/jat have been denasalized. S2. -s' 
probably continues a Common Slavonic form of this person ( *-si 
Gk. -cn Skr. -si) as distinct from OB. -fi‘. The sibilant has hardened 
in Russian, and did so early enough to allow the passage of e ye: 
iiseuib 'goest’, unless this is to be explained on the analogy of the other 
persons. In the more phonetic Ruthenian spelling the soft jer is 
omitted. SP3. -I has hardened in Russian and White Russian, but 
remains soft in Ruthenian. The hardening process comes after the 
year 1350 (see section 96). An alternative form of -ei was -e in Old 
Russian, which is now the norm in Ruthenian and White Russian; but 
Ruth, -ii persists. The only trace of this in Great Russian is in the 
survival of OR.ye ‘is’ in hctj’ ‘there is not’ Henor^a ‘there is no time’ 
(*ne je tu, *neje kogda) and similar words, and 6^e ‘if, provided that’ 
(obsolescent), ;te (enclitic expressing reported speech <*deje ‘says’). In 
Old Russian manuscripts these forms are frequently encountered in 
Galicia-Volhynia, though probably not then dialectal marks: cy ‘are’ 
HMy ‘have’ 1164, Kyrm'will buy’(i3th-i4th cent.). Byway of compensa¬ 
tion the present -/ is found intrusively in Old Russian aorists: 6fliueTb 
‘was’. Pi.MR. -m/'WR.Ruth. -mo shows divergent preferences from 
among the alternatives current in Old Russian texts. P2. -te attracts 
the accent in White and North Russian dialects, and is then liable to 
change timbre: WR. ;iacne ‘ye give’ eeue ‘ye are’/aacuo ecuo. 

There is an obsequious use of the P3. with a singular subject: 
rocnoaiiir Miiponoii cyALB, eHcejui no/KenaioT, moi’vt . . . ‘the justice of 
the peace, if he chooses, may . . .’ 

The tendency to keep a stem stable leads in dialects to mogu moges', 
mo£u mazes'/ mi ay mo;kciiii., and other deformations of a like character; 
cf. colloquial Cz. mii&u miizes. 
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Imperfective presents are presents; perfective presents are futures. 
In Old Russian, however, there were a few ambiguous words: Perv 
'am running/shall run’, powy ‘bear (a child)’, mojiiijiio ‘speak’, upemy 
‘christen’; cf. MR. we hutch ‘he is getting/will get married’ (perfective- 
imperfective verb) and a few others. 

Concerning the decline of the dual number see section 99 (a). 
D 1. -va : : abb ‘two’ is used interchangeably with the original -ve. 
Russian has not gone so far as Slovene, which has imported a distinc¬ 
tion of gender into this person on the analogy of M. dva NF. dve. 
-D23. -ta; Russian did not distinguish 2. -fa/3, -te within historic times. 

The 2 p.sg. is used in Russian where English has you or one, French 
on, German man. 

103A. Accent. The present tense of all Russian thematic verbs is 
stressed uniformly on the same syllable throughout save in the case of 
those verbs which move the stress to the ending of the 1 p.sg. as a 
result of the Fortunatov-de Saussure law or the workings of analogy. 
Accepting for practical purposes the stress of the infinitive as a stan¬ 
dard, what happens is that in some verbs stressed on the ending the 
stress moves back one syllable in all persons save for the first person 
singular, thus: (bpcth ‘lead’ Be«y BeAeuib . . ./) THHyTb ‘draw’ Tfmy/ 
THiieiub . . . ; nncaTb ‘write’ numy/nHiuemb . . . ; (roBophTb ‘speak’ 
roBopk) roBopi'mib . . . /) KyphTb ‘smoke’ Kypio/Kypjiinb . . . There is no 
shift in the present tense of verbs not stressed on the last syllable of the 
infinitive: ocBefloMHTb ‘to inform’ ncBeAOMjno etc. 

It should be noted that in some cases difference of accent is the sole 
indication of difference of aspect: yanaio ‘I recognize’ (inf. ysHaB&Tb)/ 
yanaio ‘I shall recognize’ (inf. yaHHTb); cf. cpeaaTb 'to cut off’ (imp.)/ 
cpeaaTb (perf.) 

Perfective verbs with the prefix bm- stress this prefix in all forms; 
the cause lies no doubt in the original long vowel. 

104. Imperative. The thematic imperative runs: 





S2 

3 Pi 

2 

Di 2 

OR. 

Be A- 

‘lead’ 

H 

M > Ml/MM/MO/Me 

Te 

B'fe Ba Ttl 


xnaji- 

‘praise 





MR. 

B('A- 

‘lead’ 

11 


MTe 



KpHKH- 

‘shout’ 

11 


iiTe 



CyA- 

‘be’ 

b 


bTe 



AeJia- 

‘do’ 

ii 


flTe 



Jiflr- 

‘lie down’ 

- 


Te 


Ruth. 

miTa- 

‘ask’ 

ii 

ft MO 

flTO 



nac- 

‘pasture’ 

11 

1M 

1 Tb 



VM- 

‘teach’ 

ii 

1M 

ITb 



Eiha- 

‘smooth’ 

i> 

bMO 

bTe 



MOB- 

‘speak’ 

- 

MO 

Te 
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The formation of the Slavonic imperative from the Indo-European 
optative has been discussed in section 54, and the athematic imperative 
(MR. euu» euibTe) in section 102. OR. Aawb ‘give’ survives in North 
Russia in daz' Bog 'God grant’, but it was misunderstood as early as 
the fourteenth century, when it was analysed as daj+iSe: xjrfcGi Hauib 
Aaii we HaMi. AHecb 'give us this day our daily bread’. The athematic 
endings combined with the tendency to shorten final vowels in such 
a way as to spread the endings -b -bie (after cons.)/-tt -flTe (after vowels) 
to all verbs in which the accent falls on the stem, save when the con¬ 
sonant-group would be too difficult (as in kphkhh). BbiBesH ‘lead out’ 
is due to the analogy of Be«H and other forms. Examples go back to 
the thirteenth century: 6y«Te ‘be ye’ Hanomibre/MR. Han6jiHHTe ‘fill’. 
Jlnr ‘lie down’ is exceptional in Russian in the hardness of the 
consonant, but this type is frequent in Ruthenian: Bip ‘believe’ mob 
‘speak’. 

The imperative is regularly stressed like the infinitive; i.e. nucaTb 

nHUIH, KpHKHyTb .’. KpHKHH. 

The imperatives were originally of two types: CS 1 . -i-ete / -i-ite. The 
tendency to reduce these to the single type -i-ite was strong in the 
oldest documents, such as Ostromir’s Codex (1056-57) and the 
Menologies of 1095 and 1097. This type alone has survived in Modern 
Russian, and that only when stressed or after difficult consonant- 
groups. In Ruthenian only the type -i-ete has survived under stress (in 
the form -h -iTb), with an arbitrary reduction of final e to jer. This e 
remains in the type nm-a-tt -Ato. 

The introduction of palatal k ' g ch! in Russian has permitted the 
restoration of a stop in the imperative: OR. noMoati ‘help’ iibuw ‘bake’ 
/MR. noMorii nei<H. The older forms persisted into the fourteenth 
century. WR. noMowii Ruth. neaii are also analogical forms; instead of 
the second palatalization proper to the imperative they show the first 
palatalization proper to the present indicative (2S.). 

There are various ways of expressing 1 P. and 3SP: nycTb (and 
colloquially nycKaii) Boti Aex /bo £i avt ‘let him/them come in’, «a 3 spaBer- 
Byer ‘long live’ (lit. ‘that it be healthy’, ChSl.), BOft«eM ‘let us go in’ 
(indie.), or with -Te borrowed from 2 P. BofijteMTe, Aaoait(Te) + indie, 
‘let us’ (lit. ‘give’). The negative 1 P. uses OyaeM: He 6yAeM(Te) eerb 
Apyr Apyra ‘don’t let’s devour one another’. 

The particles -ko -ka are used to strengthen imperatives of the 
second person in colloquial usage: no(fi)AH-Ka ‘come on.’ 

The imperative of nowajioBaTb ‘to grant’ (nowa-Jiyfi) is used for ‘I 
dare say, I don’t mind’. The past tense of the verb nofiTH ‘to go’ is 
used as a peremptory imperative: noiuen nponb! ‘clear off!’ 

Unique in Slavonic is the Russian use of the imperative in the sense 
of the conditional: in* OyAb n tuk ocTopoweH, h 6m . .. ‘had I not been so 
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careful I should have . . , Btiurpaft h cto tricot ‘if I were to win 

100,000’, and with the sense of a perfective past: oh no it ah h CKawrt 
‘he went and said’. It has been suggested that the latter use is a 
reflexion of the vanished aorist. As is clear from these examples,'the 
2 p.sg. of the imperative is not restricted in use to this person; it may 
in fact be used with all persons, even the 2 p.pl. with a plural reference: 
BCTaBaii, pefiHTa! ‘get up, lads!’ This is another example of the way 
in which a diminution of forms has in Russian been compensated by a 
growth in function. The Russian imperative, which, aj> we have seen, 
derives from the optative, has inherited, or developed, the functions of 
this mood; examples are: npoBaurtcb h CKB 03 b 3 eM;no ‘may I sink 
through the earth’, 6 yat h noajien, ecjni «... ‘may I be a scoundrel 
if I . . .’, aaii 6 or naMtrrb! ‘may God give me memory!’ The imperative 
may express ‘let’: h nonp 66 yio 'let me have a go’, ho CKawii h xotb 

oaho cjiobo ‘let me say so much as one word’ (‘if I so much as say ...’). 
With ksk hh it expresses 'however (much, etc.)’: nait hh xpaSprtcb 
‘however much you may steel yourself’, nan tsm hh (JmjiococficTBytt 
‘however much one may philosophize . . .’ 

The imperative aanaii ('give’)+the imperfective infinitive is used in 
a way corresponding to the English ‘start to’: cejni BMecTe 3a ctoji h 
aaBafi miTb ‘they sat down together at the table and started drinking’x 

105. Present Participles and Gerunds. In section 55 it has been shown 
that the pres. part. IE. *-onts y*-ons and the past participle IE. *-wos 
both gave CS 1 . *-y, but the soft pres. part. *-jonts y*-jons was 

free from this confusion (type: znaj$ R. 3Haa ‘knowing’). This led to 
the extension of the soft form at the expense of the hard by means of 
the alternation -ja/a: OR.N MN. Be«a F. Be«y'fn/OB. vedy vedosti 
‘leading’. This participle continued to be declined in Old Russian 
(G MN. neayn-a F. -h). As the definite declension became attributive, 
i.e. the form normally associated with a noun, the oblique cases of the 
indefinite declension lost their usefulness, and the participle was 
reduced to two fixed forms based on the masc.-neut. and fern, 
respectively: necrt ‘carrying’ (forms in -a have died out) ctoh ‘standing’ 
njiana (-a for -ja after a palatal) ‘weeping’/fiyaynH ‘being’ 3 H£uohh 
‘ knowing’. The form in -hh is found in colloquial speech [e.g. 
ripuneBaioMii ‘(live) in clover’] and in folk-poetry; it is also the only 
form in the case of OyayMii ‘being’. A second distinguishing feature of 
the gerund is its timelessness, and that is recorded in Russian from 
the thirteenth century: nae KHH 3 b iiohmh ct> coCoio Myaui HOBropoabCKbi 
‘the prince went, taking (having taken) with him men of Novgorod’. 
So in Kotosichin (17th cent.): noiiavHii bt. ropoai. ‘having gone into 
the city’. In Modern Russian the gerund of a perfective verb expresses 
the perfect: no it art 'having entered’. Some gerunds are used adverbially, 
e.g. moji'm ‘silently’. The Ruthenian gerund is in -hh. 
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The definite participle has a uniform stem, and has become entirely 
adjectival in function. The same is largely true of the present passive 
participle in -m- : juoGhmhE 'favourite’ BeaoMuit ‘known’. In Standard 
Russian the form of the active participle is in -ymafi -niiuitt/aiiuitt, 
of which the consonants represent OB. it K*tj, except for a few words 
which have become pure adjectives and retain the Russian -4: BHCHHHft 
'hanging, pendant’ ropmuiii ‘hot’. 

Xoth ‘although’ is a gerund (from xoieTb ‘wish’) which has become a 
conjunction; Be.ioMo ‘indeed, notoriously’ is the neuter of an indefinite 
pres. part, passive, now classified as an adverb. Its genitive survives in 
6 e 3 Moero Be«oMa 'without my knowledge’. 

106. Infinitive and Supine. OR. infin. Bee™ Been,, sup. Been,. The 
supine in -tu persisted in Russian manuscripts down to the fourteenth 
century: nge™ ncKaT-b Kyin, (GPF.) ‘he goes a-hunting martens’ 1282, 
nonaeTb ToproBaTi ‘he’ll go a-trading’. - The supine governs the 
genitive. The infinitive is found instead of the supine as early as the 
Ostromir Codex (1056-57): hh* itojiojkh™ Micro ‘I go to prepare 
a place’. In some North Great Russian dialects there are infinitives in 
-t which are more likely due to hardening of -i than to survival of the 
supine. 

As regards the infinitive, -ti is found in Great Russian folk-songs, 
White Russian and Ruthenian. It was predominant in all Old Russian 
documents, but -i is found more frequently as the centuries advance. 
In Modern Russian -ti is only preserved under stress, and is then 
usually accompanied by an alternative form in -i. Root-infinitives in 
*-hti *-gti end in -£' (class B i 1): nevb ‘bake’. 

Though the infinitive is a younger form than the aorist, the loss of 
that tense has catfsed the basic secondary stem of Russian verbs to be 
considered that of the infinitive, so that it is upon the infinitive that 
past participles and verbal nouns are built. 

The infinitive may be used as a peremptory imperative: MOJinaTb! 
‘shut up!’ It appears to replace a finite verb in such a sentence as He 
BbimicbiBaTb we cro^a ajih TBoeii no«arpbi uejibift Me;umHHCKHft ^aKyjibTeT 
‘we can’t go and send for the whole faculty of medicine to deal with 
your gout’; understood is, no doubt, the copula and a dative pronoun 
(‘it is not for us to . . .’). The latter (Dative and Infinitive) construc¬ 
tion, with attraction of case, led to the now obsolescent Predicative 
Dative, of which the following is an example from the byliny: 

Ho npaBOii exaTb—QoraTOMy 6biTb, 

IIo jiOBoti exaTb —weiraTOMy 6bm>, 

A npaMo-To exaTi, —yfmTOMy 61,1Tb. 

(‘Take the road to the right and be rich; take the road to the left and be 
wed; take the road straight ahead and you’re dead.’) These lines also 
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exemplify, with omission of ‘if’, the use of the infinitive in place of a 
conditional clause: (ee;iw) exaTb ‘if you travel, if one were to travel’. 
For the use of the infinitive with 6m see section 99 c iii. Cf. He 3aii™ 
jih? 'what about dropping in?’ 

107. The Past Tense. By the elimination of the imperfect and aorist 
and the loss of the auxiliary the original past part, active in -lu has 
become a veritable past tense, which shows not the person but the 
gender of the subject: SM. -I N. -lo F. -la PMNF. -li. Root-verbs in 
d t lose these before l; those in k g b s z r eliminate the -/ of the 
masculine: M. Mor ‘could’ F. Morna. In White Russian i closing a 
syllable vocalized to -u, and this vowel is written -v in Ruthenian 
(section 93). With 6m this tense expresses a condition. The particle 
may follow the verb or a pronoun or a conjunction: xoTeji 6 m/h 6m 
xotoji ‘I should like’, hto6(m) ‘in order that’, xoth 6h ‘even .if’, xoTb 6h 
‘not even’. The pluperfect was represented by past part. -l-\-byld, but 
is so no longer. It is now rendered by the simple past, if necessary 
with the help of adverbs like yme ‘already’. 

The paucity of formal past tenses is compensated for not only by 
means of the aspects but also by a number of interesting developments. 
One of these is the use of the perfective present (=future) following a 
(usually drawled) ksk (‘how’), which provides the equivalent of a vivid 
past tense eminently suitable for dramatic narrative: «a na-an bmckomht 
onHTb . . . ‘and jumped out again’. The same effect is produced with 
the imperative, with or without Kan: aa B^pyr HejierKan ee «epHH 
cxorhti. b 6aHio ‘and suddenly the Devil induced her to go to the 
bath-house’, B^pyr ona Kan HaKJioHiicb ‘suddenly she bent down’. 
Another is the use of 6biBaJio (from the iterative 6biBaTb ‘to be’) with 
the present, past or future to express a frequentative action in the 
remote past: hhthio, 6 hb 4 jio ‘I used to read’, oh roBopiiji, olibeuio ‘he 
would say’, thk, 6 mb 4 jio, h 3aKpHuy ‘and so I would start yelling’, 
6MBajio, Koraa on Haatiex roBopriTb ‘when he used to start talking’. 
The past tense with 66.10 expresses, to quote Vinogradov, ‘an inter¬ 
ruption in the accomplishment of an action’; e.g. h xotoji 6mjio ocTaTbcn 
«0Ma, ho He BMTepneji ‘I intended to stay at home, but couldn’t stick 
it’, noc.ibi 6 mjio yexaim Ha Mockbh; hx BopoTHjm ‘the ambassadors had 
started to drive out of Moscow; they were turned back’. As may be 
seen, this construction may approximate to a pluperfect. 

107A. Accent. There is shift of stress in the past of a great many 
verbs with monosyllabic infinitives (and infinitives in -epeTb, -th and 
-ib) and their compounds; all other verbs stress past and infinitive 
uniformly, with the exception of pf. poanjia ‘she gave birth’/pojiHTb. In 
the case of simple verbs the shift is of two types; either to the ending, 
e.g. BesTii ‘convey’ Be;i/Be3Jia Be3Jio hcsjui, or to the feminine ending 
only, e.g. saxb ‘give’ «aji ;iaao ^ajm/aana. In compounds the stress 
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may move to the prefix in the masculine, neuter and plural, e.g. 
upoflaTb 'sell’/npoflaji npo^ano iipogajw/npo^ajia. In some of the verbs 
discussed here the stress may shift to the reflexive suffix -cri, e.g. 
no;i;HHTb ‘raise’/noflHHn/noAHHJiCH and the reflexive -cb may cause a 
shift as compared with the unreflexive form, e.g. 3b4jio ‘called’ (neut.) 
/aBanocb ‘was called’. 

108. The Past Participle and Gerund. The past part, active in Old 
Russian was SMN. Bern, F. BeamiH, MN. 6i.ibt> F. Oubiuih, and was 
declined. The indefinite declension has gone out of use, and only -b, 
-uim, -biuh have survived as past gerunds: 6mb/6mbuih ‘having been’ 
npH6biB ‘having arrived’ npHHecum ‘having brought’ (now replaced by 
present gerund npiiHecn); definite npHiiecmuti ‘(he) who has/had 
brought’. 

In the older stage of the language a stem ending in a nasal vowel 
transformed this into a consonant before the masculine suffix: OR. 
na*ibHT> ‘having begun’ in>abivn> ‘having taken’. In some Great Russian 
dialects the nasal is interpolated before -Si: vzemSi/vzjamH. Normally 
however the analogy of the gerunds in -v/vH has eliminated these 
nasals: Hu>ian b3hb. In like manner dentals have been replaced by v: 
OR. -h«b t/runH ‘having eaten’/MR. en eniini. For the colloquial use of 
this gerund in a sort of pluperfect see section 99 c ii. 

The definite declension of the active past participle may become 
definitely adjectival: VMepumit ‘having died, dead’, yconuintt ‘deceased’, 
lit. ‘having fallen asleep’, presents the p of the root which has disap¬ 
peared from this verb in Russian: ycnyTb ‘fall asIeep’/OB. usupe ‘he 
fell asleep’. With imperfective verbs this form is commonly used in 
narration (apparently when the element is relatively unemphasized) 
where other languages prefer present participles: KHiira, jiewaBman 
Ha CTOJie ‘a book (that was) lying on the table’. 

109. Past Passive Participle. R. -T/(e)n: mbit ‘washed’ caejian ‘done’ 
pam'H ‘wounded’ [cf. section 57 (c) (</)]. The definite forms are MbiTbitt 
CAejmiiHbin, i.e. the n-participle adds to itself the suffix -in-. In a 
few words a single n is encountered; their use is purely adjectival: 
y'leiu.iii ‘learned, a savant’, micaiian upacaniiua ‘a dazzling beauty’. 
From the forms in -nn- are formed predicates in -nen: OTKpoBeHeH 
‘frank’. By means of this participle the passive may be expressed: 
ki'm :Vra iibeca uaniicaHa? ‘by whom was this play written?’ In the case of 
verbs in -ii (class iv) the suffix -en is added to the producing -jen 
which causes palatalization: 3anoiaTiiTb ‘pay’ 3anjia i ien, etc. For t and d 
the OB. st zd frequently appear: nofie^HTb ‘conquer’ no6e>«aen. 

109A. Accent. The stress of participles in -anHbiti regularly moves 
back one (and occasionally more than one) syllable as compared 
with the corresponding infinitive, if the latter is stressed on the 
final syllable; e.g. npogaTb ‘seU’/iipoaaHHMn, nepe^arb ‘hand over’/ 
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nepeAaHHwii. The short (predicative) forms of these participles fre¬ 
quently stress the ending of the feminine; e.g. npoanna nepegaiia/ 
jipoaaH nepeAaH -o -1.1. The participle of verbs in -hti. may be accented 
-enHwlt (nofieAiiTb noCe>K;ieHnwH) or may move the stress back one 
syllable (noTonwTb ‘sink’ noTonjieHHHtt ; usually, though not always, as 
in the corresponding present), and there are cases where the stress is 
moved forward in the participle; e.g. ocBeaoMHTb ‘inform’ 0CBe«0M- 
jieHHHit (cf. imperfective ocBesoMjiHTt). The short form of participles 
in (stressed) -eHHHit moves the stress to the ending of the feminine, 
neuter and plural: ocBeaoMJieH/ocBeaoMJieH-a -6 -h. 

no. Verbal Nouns. The v,erbal noun is formed from the passive 
past participle by means of the suffix -ije. Frequently -ije is found, 
through the influence of Church Slavonic, which transmits the Old 
Bulgarian principle of lengthening i before j: 6im,e ‘whipping’ 
aeji^HHe ‘division, sharing’, etc. 

in. Imperfect and Aorist. These are found only in Old and Middle 
Russian: 


Si 2 3 

Pi 

2 3 

D1 23 

OR. Ben- impf. -Hx*b nine -fluie 

-HiueTb 

-nxoM-iu/o/e 

-acTe -Hxy 
-HIIieTO -HXyTb 
-RLllbTe? 

-HXOB-'fe a -HCTa 
-niueTa 
-HiiibTa 

aor. -oxt> -e -e 

-0X0 MT>, etc. 

-ocTe -oma 

-oxob' 6, etc. -ocTa 


The loss of the imperfect and aorist is discussed in section 99 (b). 
The third person plural of the imperfect tended to take the place of the 
corresponding form of the aorist, since it suggested the usual cor¬ 
respondence of Si.P 3. in the present tense, but in the dual and plural 
the second person endings of the aorist intruded into the imperfect. 
In the third person singular the final -( of the present was added by 
analogy to the imperfect ending at random, and without limitation to 
the circumstances in which -td appears in this tense in Old Bulgarian. 
The longer forms of'the imperfect (OB. -eachu etc.) and the older 
forms of the aorist (asigmatic -u and sigmatic -sd/chu, without o) were 
probably unknown in colloquial use. In secular documents the aorist 
disappears from South and West Russia from the twelfth century, but 
persists in North Russia until the fifteenth century, and is still 
occasionally encountered in North Great Russian folk-songs. 

(ii) NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, PRONOUNS. 

112. Gender and Declension. (See section 61-63). In the Old Russian 
period the declensions remained as they were in Common Slavonic, 
but there was at work a tendency, which completed itself in Middle 
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Russian, to remodel the declensional system in such a way as to 
correspond with gender. Gender, as we have seen, originated in 
primitive classifications of words to which particular marks were 
attached. There was the distinction between what seemed to move 
itself and what was moved by others. The former class offered con¬ 
ceivable subjects for sentences, and the latter could hardly be other 
than objects. Hence the difference between masculine (common 
gender) and neuter was marked by the presence or absence of a 
particular sign for the nominative case. Later the notion of sex became 
a classifier, along with collectivity and abstraction. Sex was not 
merely female, but anything that seemed animate and receptive. Hence 
the feminine gender, and by contrast the association of male sex with 
the masculine gender. As a consequence of this process, gender in 
Common Slavonic was confusing in its logic, since it resulted from the 
application of different criteria at different epochs. It did express 
itself in the concord of nouns and adjectives, that is, in the likeness of 
flexional terminations. The tendency then declared itself to make these 
concords more regular. Words began to be redistributed among the 
declensions by their genders; that is to say, a given declension would 
have a given gender in its accompanying adjectives and demonstra¬ 
tives. This process has been continued in Russian with a gathering 
momentum, which virtually reached its goal at the close of the Middle 
Russian period. 

In this process the plural and the singular fared somewhat dif¬ 
ferently. First in the demonstrative and adjective, and then in the 
noun, the oblique cases of the plural tended to flow together and to 
adopt the best characterized pattern: that of the a-stems. With few 
exceptions, the dat. instr. loc. pi. of all Russian nouns is the same: -am 
-ami -ach. They were still distinct in the Middle Russian period, but 
with a strong tendency to unite. In Old Russian each declension had 
its proper endings for these cases, but also had alternative endings 
which suggest the final solution. In the plural, therefore, the distinc¬ 
tion of gender and declension is confined in Modern Russian to the 
nom. acc. gen. The distinction of the genitive has been preserved 
chiefly by a reaction which assigned to masculines the -ov- termination 
of M-stems. 

Distinctions akin to gender were also set up by the division between 
animate and inanimate entities. In the masc. o-declension the nomi¬ 
native and accusative both resulted in OB. -«. The primitive animistic 
conception which classed such things as fire, wind and water among 
living bodies had died out. Their inanimate nature was evident, and 
when they stood as subjects to verbs there was no inconvenience in 
using the same flexion for the nominative as for the accusative, in the 
saqae way as with neuters. But with persons it was often important to 
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distinguish between an agent and a patient. For this purpose the 
genitive in -a was used for the patient, first of a person, and then, by 
extension, of an animal. The confusion due to flexion did not, however, 
occur in the feminine a-declension or in the masculine plural, and it 
was only by analogy that the genitive-accusative was applied to 
masculine plurals, and then to some feminines. It is now used in the 
singular and plural of masculine nouns and the plural of feminine 
nouns denoting things that are or were animate: h minty cojiAara 'I see a 
soldier’, n juoSjiio coOan ‘I am fond of dogs’. The extension was sooner 
made for persons than for animals. In Ruthenian an older stage of the 
process survives for animals (and trees, games and coins); they use the 
genitive-accusative in the singular and the nominative-accusative in 
the plural. 

(i) The old /-declension has become wholly feminine, apart from 
the one word nyTb'way’. In Old Bulgarian, masculines and feminines 
of this declension differed in the instr. sg. and nom. pi. In the plural 
the distinction existed in Old Russian but was eliminated in Middle 
Russian; so that there is but one formal difference: IA. nyTeM/jiomaabio 
‘by the horse’. All other masculine /-stems have been transferred to 
the jo-declension: rocTb ‘guest’ 3 HTb ‘son-in-law’ rojiyOb ‘pigeon’ 
nepBb ‘worm’. In the sixteenth century TeTepeBb ‘grouse’ was still 
associated with the /-stems in some of its forms, but it has passed to 
the o-declension as MR. Te'TepeB. In dialects nvTb has either passed 
into the 70-class or has changed its gender in order to remain within 
the feminine /-class (cf. Cz. pouf’ fern, ‘pilgrimage’). 

The feminine M^-stems have been added to the /-declension. When 
the AS. juoOoBb ‘love’ npoBb ‘blood’ peprsoBb ‘church’ came to be used 
for the nominative, a process already active in Old Bulgarian, the 
transfer was easy. They differ from /-stems in the instr. pi., where they 
have -jatni/-ami/-'mi. IJyKBa ‘letter’ has passed to the a-declension, 
and HtepnoB ‘mill-stone’ to the o-declension possibly under the in¬ 
fluence of KaMeHb ‘stone’. 

Feminine r-stems have also been assimilated to the /-declension. 
There are only two words involved: MaTb ‘mother’ and aoms ‘daughter’. 
The point of contact was AS. MaTepb floaepb. In the instr. pi., as a 
result of the invasion of the /-declension by a-flexions, two forms are 
concurrent: MaTep-bMw/ hmh. Only the nom. sg. remained distinctive as 
OR. muth/MR. MaTb (by reduction of final vowel). In the sixteenth 
century the acc. sg. was MaTepb, but it has been assimilated to the 
nom. sg.: MR.A 5 . MaTb Ruth. MaTb/M&Tip [/ <(e <(e with compensa¬ 
tory lengthening, see section 86 ( 2 ?)]. Examples of this identification 
come from the early sixteenth century: h3t> Oraebu CeMeHOBa aomb ‘10., 
S.’s daughter’ 1525/oTnycTHjn, EMrvpei'By aobl (AS.) ‘he sent away 
E.’s daughter’ 1503. In Ruthenian there are alternative /-declensional 
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forms based on the nom. sg.: NAS. MaTb GDV. m 4 th. The use of 
MaTKa «(toKa, without a specially diminutive intention, was well- 
established in the sixteenth century, and tends to transfer these words 
to the n-declension. 

The great bulk of feminine words belongs to the a-declension. 
Russian has resisted the tendency to convert the alternatives -a/ja 
into -a/e (as in Czech), but has, on the contrary, reassimilated words 
in *-ija to -ja (CSl.OB. -iji i ) : jiaju>H ‘boat’ 6oniHn ‘goddess’/OB. 
aldtji bogyiii. No difficulty has been found, however, in treating as 
masculine male names in -a. These are either (i) names of offices, etc., 
held by males only which have become the titles, etc., of the males 
holding the offices (abstract to concrete): cy/tbH ‘judge’ BoeBoaa ‘general’ 
CJiyra ‘man-servant’ kmoma ‘youth’ yCiiiiqa ‘murderer’ nbrimma 
‘drunkard’, and (ii) the diminutives of personal names: Cama ‘Sandy’ 
Ajienia ‘Alick’ Barm ‘Jack’. The latter might have the form of the 
vocative: flamijio ‘Danny’. These masculines are said to have a 
‘natural’ gender. 

(ii) Neuter forms are also readily distinguishable. The main bulk 
are in o/e. To them were added original consonantal neuters in -s-: 
ne60 ‘sky’ Tejio ‘body’ cjiobo ‘word’ flepeBo ‘tree’ «hbo ‘marvel’ ay30 
‘miracle’ jihuo ‘face’ oko ‘eye’ yxo ‘ear’'. For the most part the transfer 
has been complete, but the -s- is found in the pi. HeCeca qyaeca, and it 
occurs in derivatives: >iy«ecHbiii ‘wonderful’ HeCiecubiit ‘heavenly’ 
TejrecHt.itt ‘bodily’ cjioBecHocTb ‘literature’. The word KOJiecd ‘wheel’ 
has generalized the oblique suffix ( koles-). Assimilations are found in 
Old Russian as early as the Ostromir Codex (1056-57), but the oblique 
stem in -r- is still noted in fourteenth-century documents: cjioBecbMt 
HeCec'fex-b/cjioHOM’b jumaxb 1377. Neuter n- and wt-stems assimilated 
their flexions to the i-declension, but remained distinct by reason of 
their stems. All wi-stems were neuter. Masculine n-stems were 
attracted into the 70-declension by the coincidence of the accusative 
case: KaMeHb (AS. for NS.) ‘stone’ was already common in Old 
Bulgarian and is the only form known to the Ostromir Codex (1056- 
57)/OB. kamy. The course of assimilation was (i) to masculine t-stems 
and then (ii) to 70-stems. In the sixteenth century «eHb ‘day’ KaMeHb 
HHMeHb ‘barley’ KopeHb ‘root’ neHb ‘stump’ (an original 70-stem) 
MHiueHb ‘target’ (Pers. nisan) were still declined as i-stems, and rarely 
confused with 70-stems. The i-declension nom. pi. -ije was confusable 
with the collective -ija: KaMeubn. Novgorod seems to have led the 
way towards assimilation with 70-stems: orb CHHero KaMeHn ‘from the 
blue stone’ orb CepeaoBoro hhh ‘from the birch stump’. 1532. The 
process was only completed in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Orenenb ‘grade’ became feminine, and plamy ‘flame’ became neuter: 
njiaMH. KaMeHb gen. khmuh ‘stone’ loses its e by analogy. 
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Ancient usage put the young in the neuter (Gk. iraiSiov 'child’ Germ. 
Madchen 'girl’), and so diminutives in -ko are ‘natural’ masculines: 
4 >eflopKo ‘Teddy’ jmabKo 'minks’. They tend to pass into the 12-declen¬ 
sion (CaTioiiiKa 'daddy’/NGtR. batjusko), but -ko is a very frequent 
termination in Ruthenian names. ‘Natural’ masculine diminutives in 
-ja have sometimes been confused with wt-stems (NA 5 . -ja) and 
declined like ahth ‘child’: Bsh-h G. -htb D. -sth. 

(iii) By reason of these changes the Russian masculine gender, apart 
from ‘natural’ masculines, was confined to one single type: 0/7‘0-stems, 
represented by the endings N<S. -t -b/ii. The one other contributory 
cause was the fusion of the u- and o-declensions. That was a process 
carried through case by case, and so falls for discussion later. It has the 
effect, however, of establishing a number of contrasts between the 
declension of the masculines and the neuters, since only among 
masculines are u-stem case-endings current. The masculine declension 
admits or has admitted of the genitive-accusative in the singular, of 
gen. loc. voc. sg. in -u for some words (loc. u being always stressed), of 
dat. sg. in -ovi, nom. pi. in -ove f-ovja and gen. pi. in -ov. 

The fusion of u- and o-stems had begun in Proto-Russian and Old 
Bulgarian, and, even earlier, in Common Slavonic. The adjectives in u 
had been wholly assimilated to o in Common Slavonic: OR. Ciapi 
IV^R. 60 sp ‘alert’ ocTpi ‘sharp’/L. budriis astrus. In Old Russian 
there are many instances of w-flexions for o-stems: G S. ott. jibHy ‘from 
flax’ 1073, GS. Bocny ‘of wax’ 1331, DS. iJaHHJioBii ‘to Daniel’ 1270, 
MacTepoBii ‘to the artisan’1230, IIoaouKy ‘at Polock’1407, NP. noeojiont 
‘envoys’, TaTapoBe ‘Tatars’, G P. 6fecoBT> ‘of devils’, MaHacmpem, ‘of 
monasteries’ (12th cent.). On the other hand, the distinction con¬ 
cerning declension was still alive in the sixteenth century. The most 
serviceable criterion is GS. -u. In the sixteenth century there are 
about forty words found with this genitive only: 60pt ‘fir-forest’ 
Cieperb ‘bank’ Cpojvh ‘ford’ nepxb ‘top’ ro«i. ‘year’ «omt> ‘house’ A'fcjn, 
‘share’ ayCt ‘tooth’ jieAb ‘ice’ jieHb ‘flax’ jrfcct ‘forest’ Me«b ‘honey’ 
Mupb ‘peace’ moctt> ‘bridge’ mi pi. ‘feast’ nojiK-b ‘troop’ noJioHb ‘captivity’ 
nojib ‘half’ pen. ‘horn’ post ‘family’ pn«b ‘rank’ cTaHb ‘station’ Topn 
‘market’ >iac r b ‘hour’ and other less familiar words. Some of these 
words had, doubtless, been attracted into the w-class; 3y6t/Gk. yopqios 
is an example. Primitive u-stems were Bepx (L. virsus) 3,0m (Lat. domus) 
Mea (Gk. peOu) noji and possibly (top mip cTaH Topr. In Modern Literary 
Russian the o-flexions have triumphed generally, apart from G P. 
-ov/ez\ some locatives and certain adverbial phrases. There is an 
analogical soft locative in -10 : Ha KopHio ‘unreaped, unfelled’. 

113. Number, (a) Loss of the dual. When the notion of the dual as 
referring to pairs weakened, the principal support of this number was 
the characteristic words abb ‘two’ 06a ‘both’. Their dual terminations 
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formed a jingle with those of the following nouns: JlaMexi oy6w 
ana CpaTa Ehoxobs . . . peac JlaMext CBOHMa menoMa (sic) 'L. slew 
E.’s two brothers . .. L. said to his (two) wives’ 1377. Their dual 
declension still survives in part. Instead of NAf. «Ba NF. ab^ the 
modern forms are MN. ana F. a»e (but the old neuter survives in 
aBecTH ‘200’). Plural forms are used for the gen. dat.: GL. anyx/OB. 
duvu D. anyM. The instrumental form is aeyMri, formed from GL. 
du«-f(DI. -ma-\-\P. -'miy)-mja. This ending has spread to TpeMH 
aeThipbMii; Ruth. anoMa has provided an instrumental flexion for 3-9. 
(Cf. Ruth. BciMa/BciMH instr. pi. of Beet ‘all’.) 

The instability of the dual appeared evident in the thirteenth 
century. Dual and plural forms were mixed: a o6eMa Ceperu (IP.) 
‘with both banks’, noM 03 H paCoMt cbohmt> (DP.) HBaHy m OneKcmo 
HanHcamiieMa (DZ).) Knura chh ‘help thy servants I.. and A. who have 
written these documents’. Occasionally a dual termination is attached 
to one of the nouns forming a habitual pair: cBivroro anoerojia (GS.) 
IleTpy (GD.) n HaBJia (GS.) ‘of the holy apostles Peter and Paul’. 

In the North Great Russian dialect of Archangel the ending -ma 
serves for the instrumental plural: c aeBKHMa 'with the girls’. Else¬ 
where the oblique cases have wholly disappeared, and only the 
nominative-accusative remains. It is freely used in the feminine 
a-declension in Ruthenian: Ruth. (»Bi) ro«HHi ‘two hours’ (»Bi) M^ci 
‘two flies’. For the o- and a-stems the forms had been: M. -a NF. -i 
(which latter also served for n- tit- s-stems); -i served for i- uv- r- ja- 
jo-(N) n-(M) stems, and -y for K-stems. Of all these only -a -i survive, 
but they are felt to be plurals or, after 2-4, genitive singulars. The use 
of this construction with 3 and 4 began to be general in the sixteenth 
century. JIbh OpaTa ‘two brothers’ began to be construed as G S. -a, 
and on that analogy was formed «Be cecTpu (G SF.) 'two sisters’/ 
sestre NAP. cecTpbi. Through loss of the sense of duality this led to 
Tpw CTpJia ‘three tables’ aeTbipe cena ‘four villages’/NP. cena. As for 
06a ‘both’, it has the same construction. The use of the nom. plural 
with F. o6e is now apparently obsolete. 

The other principal support of the dual was the existence of certain 
obvious bodily pairs: ohm ‘eyes’ yum ‘ears’ kojkhh ‘knees’ njiean 
‘shoulders’. This -i was taken to be the nom. pi. of an i-stem in the 
genitive (onefl) but of an o-stem in other cases. In the singular oko ^xo 
have passed from the 5 -declension {oces- uses-) to that of neuters in o. 
Confusion of declension is as early as the Ostromir Codex (1056-57): 
G S. oBece L.S\ ouis/oMece L D. omhio (preserved in MR. Booamo ‘before 
one’s eyes, obviously’J/onecoy. 

There were other obvious pairs in MD. -a: Gotta ‘sides’ rjia3a 'eyes’ 
fiepera ‘banks’. The -a resembled the neuter plural, and so gave rise to 
a heteroclite declension of things which do not form pairs: since raa 3 : 
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rjiaaa : : jiec : Jieca 'woods’ :: roport : ropoaa 'cities’ : : micapb : nwcapn 
'writers’. This pattern has been applied even to recent loanwords: 
HHcneKTopa ‘inspectors’. It has lead to double plurals: yHHTeji-H/-H 
'teachers’, and to differentiation: 66paau ‘forms’/o6pa34 ‘ikons’, 
xji§6m ‘loaves’/xjiefia ‘corn’, UBeTti ‘blossoms’/«BeTa ‘colours’. The 
final accentuation of these plurals is one of their characteristics. 

(6) Collectives and singulatives. Collective suffixes were FS. -a -ija 
NS. -ije, declined originally as singulars. So OR. rocnoAa 'gentry, 
gentlemen’ was a feminine singular (GS. oti rocno«ij ‘from the lords’), 
and so also cTopowa ‘watchmen, guard’ xoaneBa ‘hosts’ (apparently 
based on the genitive xoaneB; the singular is xo3hhh), and national 
names like TaTapBa ‘Tatars’; in -ija: 6paTbH 'brothers’ khhjkbh ‘princes’ 
(bch khhjkbh PycbKan ‘all the Russian princes’ 14th cent.) 3htbh ‘sons- 
in-law’ AHflbH ‘uncles’; and in -ije: sepeBbe ‘trees’ KaMeHbe ‘stones’ 
(which coincides with the nom. pi. of masc. i-stems) CTOjinbe ‘pillars’. 
It was seldom that these were taken to be plurals in Old Russian: 
KaiueHbHXb 1144, 6bima KaMemiH ‘there were stones’. In Modern 
Russian they have become a form of the plural, and extended to 
cbiHOBbH 'sons ’/synove. There still remain as collective singulars 
Tpanbe 'rags’ «y6be ‘cudgels’. 

The notion of plurality entered by way of syntax, since the accom¬ 
panying verb was often put in the plural in Old Russian: rjrfc cyTb (pi.) 
ApyjKHHa (coll, sg.) Hama 'where are our bodyguard’. Hence it became 
natural to oppose 6par j^peBo KaMeHb koji ‘stake’/6paTbH AepeBbH 
KaMeHbH KOJibH as singular/plural. They helped also to reinforce the 
influence of the dual -a upon the o-stems: AOMa/soMbi ‘houses’ roga 
'years’ pora ‘horns’, and with -ov- : cuHOBbH 'sons’ cBaTOBbH ‘match¬ 
makers’ KyMOBbH ‘god-parents’. 

A singulative is the result of a grammatical device for picking out one 
from a collectivity or a plurality. The suffix employed was -inti: 
rocno«a ‘gentry’/rocnoflHH ‘gentleman’, ABopnHe (and also abophhh on 
the analogy of the collectives)/ abophhhh ‘nobleman’, ropowaHe 
'townsfolk’/ropomaHHH ‘townsman’. National names form pairs of this 
sort: aHrjiHMaHe/aHrjiHHaHHH. There existed OR.MP. romo^ae/FS. coll, 
rocnofla. The latter drove out the old nom. pi. of a masc. t-stem, and 
caused its remaining cases to be declined according to the feminine 
a-stems. 

These plurals are a feature of Great Russian dialects, and begin to 
appear in the fourteenth century: on 6paTHH mohxt> ‘from my 
brothers’ 1362. They are foreign to White Russian and Ruthenian. 
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See overleaf for Section 114 
Paradigms of Nouns 
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114. Paradigms of Nouns. 
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A-stems 
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115. Singular Cases, (a) Nominative and accusative. Even in 
Common Slavonic the nominative and accusative cases tended to 
coincide outside the a-declension. The i- o- w-stems had identical 
forms through loss of final -s -m from *-is *-im, *-os *-om, *-us *-um. 
All neuters (0- n- s- nt- stems) had identical forms for the two cases. In 
the uv- and masc. ^-declensions the tendency to use the accusative for 
the nominative was already active in Old Bulgarian, and the old 
nominatives seem to have gone out in Russian definitely during the 
thirteenth century: NAS. juo6oBb ‘love’ KaMeHb ‘stone’/OB.NS. luby 
kamy AS. lubdvi kameni. The form NS. uepKBit ‘church’ is exceptional; 
it occurs in manuscripts down to the later fourteenth century, and 
must be accounted a descendant of the original *cirky y cerki (by 
palatalization of k) ycerkvi (on the analogy of other cases)/MR.NAS. 
nepKoub. It was by means of these nominative-accusative forms that 
the declensions became fused; and it was by reaction against the iden¬ 
tity of form where sentient beings were concerned that the genitive- 
accusative arose [see section 66(a) iii]. 

The genitive is also used in the partitive sense (aaTb xjie6a = donner du 
pain) and in negative constructions (HeT x.ieOa = il n'y a pas de pain). 
Some of the uses are curious from the Western point of view; e.g. 
Maum a«ecb Her? ‘isn’t Masha here?’ (as though ‘isn’t there any M. 
here?’). The position in standard Russian with negative verbs is that 
the object is put in the genitive except when the negative involves the 
verb alone and does not extend to the object; e.g. we miTaro KHiiru 
'I am not reading the book' / He Mirra to Kiniry ‘I am not reading the 
book (sc. merely glancing through it)’. Polish on the other hand uses 
the genitive after all negative verbs. In Old Russian the genitive was 
found in examples where the partitive sense could not be called self- 
evident: HtHBOTa Bliubnaaro HMaxe ‘ye have eternal life’ 1056-57, 
Iani noejia Haro (GD.) k to 6b ‘John sent us two to thee’ 1354. In the 
older manuscripts the accusative is found with positive verbs, but the 
two cases stand side by side in y6Huia OBicTpaTa ( GS .) h cmht> (AS.) 
ero ‘they killed O. and his son’ (14th cent.). The accusative is found, 
though rarely, in Russian dialects, and in the fixed phrases Bu,;aTb 
aaMviK ‘give in marriage’, bhhth aastym ‘to marry’ (of a woman). 
The extension of the gen.-acc. to the plural of o-stems and to the 
plural of feminines is the result of later analogy, and in it the animate 
class covers only persons, not animals, in Ruthenian. On the other 
hand, trees, games and coins are often given the same treatment as 
animals: WR. Mae pygjiH ‘he has a rouble’. 

(b) Vocative. The vocative was obsolete by the sixteenth century, 
and has now been fused with the nominative. It has remained in 
ecclesiastical use: OTHe B6>i;e Xpiicxe Hiicyee, cbme 06 am it ‘Son -of 
God’, uapro ‘O heavenly King’ BjiaflbiKo ‘O Lord’. In the sixteenth 
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century rocnosime ‘my lord(s)’ Spare ‘my brother(s)’ are merely 
apostrophes, used without reference to number: cKawnre, Spare, Mi.n 
to 3pm;ih? ‘say, brothers, whose is this land?’ Examples of the nomina¬ 
tive for the vocative are frequent from the twelfth century onward: 
XopaanHi BnocanAa/-e -o ‘O Chorazin and Bethsaida’. Vocatives are 
frequently encountered in old documents where the nominative 
should appear: aajiomM pepnoBb CbMbioiie (VS.) JfbiBapeBHpb 'S.D. 
founded the church’ 1282, npHpoma ( alii et) HeTpe (VS.) Boaobhkobhub 
‘ there came (others and) P.V.’ (14th cent.), CaBKe pene ‘S. said’ (14th 
cent.), etc. In Ruthenian and White Russian there are many survivals 
of the vocative of o/u- and a-stems: Ruth, mice ‘O fox’ yiHTejno 'O 
teacher’ iwyxo 'O fly’ powe/’poHto ‘O rose’. 

In view of the equation of nominative and accusative, the vocative 
may take the place of the latter: ane rp-fe HBHanpyTb hjih raTb hjih TOBape 
(VS.) ‘if they find anywhere either thief or goods’ 1392. This is a fea¬ 
ture of folk-songs in North Great Russian, from the Onega region. 
Similarly, in Serbocroat folk-songs the vocative is frequently found 
for the nominative, for metrical convenience. 

(c) Genitive, dative, locative. These three cases were fused in the 
t-stems of Common Slavonic (-1 G. </*eis/oisi D <? L. *-ei), but the 
consonantal stems distinguished GL. -e <G. *-es, L. ?/D. -i <-*«. In 
monosyllables the locative -h is frequently stressed under the 
Fortunatov-de Saussure law; e.g. b iimjih ‘in the dust’. (Cf. locative 
in -y below). In Old Russian the influence of the f-stems on the con¬ 
sonantal stems caused the dative flexion to extend to their genitive and 
locative also. The a-stems in Old Russian showed G. -y/e DL. -e/i. 
These were not normal hard/soft pairs and they were rationalized as 
G. -y/i DL. -c, since -e was common to both varieties. DL. -ie, how¬ 
ever, has become -ii. The same situation arose in the dual and plural: 
OR.NAP. -y/e NAD. -e/i became -y/i -e respectively. Between the 
eleventh and the fourteenth centuries the genitive singular vacillated: 
Otpokobhhh (q=p) 1095 3 axapmi 1157. In the earlier documents GS. 
-e is predominant, but by the fourteenth century it had become rare. 
For -e which was proper to Russian and West Slavonic there also 
appeared -ja— OB. hst. JiopbH ‘out of the boat’ Ha Koneub aeMJiH ‘to 
the end of the earth’/ci rnirfc ‘from the neck down’ po nme ‘up to the 
neck’/iuib rpoG.'iii ‘out of the grave’ 1377. DL. -e also dates from the 
eleventh century; rocnoHvfc ‘to the lady’ 1095, seiu.Tb ‘to the land’ 1215, 
ny>Ke ‘to the need’ 1285. DL. -i was still frequent in the fourteenth 
century, and is to be found in Modern White Russian, West Ruthenian 
and some South Great Russian dialects (notably that of PutivI). Ruth. 
GS. 6yp-i DL. -i imply the original GS. -e coupled with the later DLS. 
-e. In North Great Russian D. -e has spread to the f-declension: pece 
grjaze (nenb ‘stove’ rpnab ‘mud’). In the hard declension there was a 
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special confusion of genitive and dative in the Novgorod region, where 
it still persists. DS. -e was found in place of G S. -y: on. BaanHirfe ‘from 
the bishop’ 1305, y Bbjm-fc y p-feut ‘by the river Vilna’ (14th cent.). 
Conversely, the use of G. -y for DL. -e is found in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries: Ha ohoh crpaHi.r ‘on that side’ (14th cent.), 
ko CBHTMMa Kosmh (y for e) n flaMbHHy ‘to Sts. C. and D.’ 1400. This 
usage is quite frequent in Modern North Great Russian dialects and 
also in that of Putivl in the south, and it is found sporadically in the 
declension of definite adjectives: bt> lOpbeBCKoe bojiocth ‘in the Jurev 
district’ (14th cent.). 

LS. -e (of a- and o-stems), like NP. -i LP. -ech (of o-stems), induced 
the second palatalization, i.e. k g ch z s, and sk yst: OR. BbJiufi(xb)/ 
bijiki ‘wolf’ pyirfe/pyua ‘hand’ HteHbcrfe/HceHbCKa ‘womanly’. After the 
palatalization of k' g ch' these sounds were restored by analogy, 
beginning as early as the twelfth century: wenbCK-fe 1073, SiMiiefe ‘to 
Domka’ 1096. These restitutions were normal in fourteenth century 
manuscripts from North Russia, and they now cover the northern and 
central region, including the Moscow dialect. At Orel and Kursk are 
found c st. In White Russian and Ruthenian the older mutation 
persists: Ruth. DLS. NAD. Myci/NAP. MyxH NAS. Myxa ‘fly’ (Ruth. 
i <e, m=j>), LS. nyci/nyx ‘breath’. 

Between the hard masc. o-stems and the w-stems there was a com¬ 
plicated series of transactions, through which gradually the modern 
declension was determined. The singular cases involved (putting the 
o-forms first) were: G. a/u D. u/ovi L. e/u V. e/u, and to these have to 
be added in the plural: N. i/ove G. -/ov. This matter has already been 
discussed in section 112 (tit) in general terms. During the Old Russian 
period these forms were fluid. The most stable feature was the genitive 
-m which was attached to some forty words that either belonged 
originally to the w-declension or had become attributed to it. They may, 
of course, have included original o-stems, and the use of G S. -u with 
an original o-stem was frequent in Old Russian: G S. ott. jibHy ‘from 
flax’ (Lat. linum) 1073, Bocwy ‘of wax’. By the sixteenth century a 
distinction had been effected on the basis of meaning; G S. -u was 
appropriated to nouns denoting divisible matter: MR. meuio Hapogy 
‘few people’/MHemie Hapoaa ‘the people’s opinion’, t()yHT naro ‘a pound 
of tea’. It also occurs in some adverbial phrases: e Briny ‘by sight’, 
6e3 tojtkv ‘without sense’, c Hri3y/Bepxy ‘from below/above’, ot pony 
‘from birth’, ria noMy ‘out of the house’. In Ruthenian G S. -u is 
limited to things. Certain Ruthenian words have both terminations: 
oropon ‘garden’ jihct ‘leaf’ ubBiT ‘flower’ cup ‘cheese’ pin ‘family’ napin 
‘people’ moct ‘bridge’ Brrep ‘wind’ crin ‘table’; a considerable number 
have only GS. - u: ronon ‘hunger’ npriicnan ‘example’ cyn ‘judgment’ 
Myp'wall’ uynop‘sugar’ oneT'vinegar’ (r)opox‘pea’ niM'house’ 6iK‘side’ 
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ca« 'garden’ aac 'time’ and others. The DS. -ovi was a form recom¬ 
mended by its clarity. It is found frequently in Old Russian: /laHHjioBii 
1270, MacTepoBH ‘to the artisan’ 1230. It is rare in Great Russian and 
White Russian dialects, but is normal in Ruthenian: jihcobh ‘to the 
fox’. The employment of LS. -u was more capricious. It was appro¬ 
priated by nouns that happened to end in -sk: IlojroijKy 1407. It is 
found in some fixed adverbial expressions: b ca«y ‘in the garden’ 
Ha MOCTy/6epery/jiyry/upaib/nojiy ‘on the bridge/bank/meadow/ 
corner/floor’, b .. . ro«y ‘in the year . . .’, b yrny ‘in the corner’. The 
constant stress on the locative case-ending (from *-eu) is due to de 
Saussure’s law and to analogy. In Ruthenian a number of words, 
chiefly indicating persons or days of the week, have G S. -a/hVS. -u: 
napox ‘parson’ GaTeHbno ‘daddy’ yaeHHK ‘scholar’ BiBTopon ‘Thursday’ 
pyHHHK ‘handkerchief’ bobk ‘wolf’ and others. 

Though the a-declension was hard only, its flexions are given soft 
alternatives by analogy: DS. -evi LS. -ju. 

JfoMOtt ‘homewards’ (OR. somobl) has been explained as a loc. in 
-i, but OB. domovi is certainly dative. 

(d) Instrumental. In the t-declension the masculines and feminines 
differed in the termination, and the distinction has been maintained: 
I SF. - ju/M. -em (nyreM only). ISF. -oju/eju survives in Ruthenian 
and has not been completely displaced in Modern Russian. The 
alternative modern forms -oj/ej are due partly to the weakening of the 
final vowel and its absorption, partly to the analogy of the definite 
declension of adjectives, in which -oj has become the ending of 
oblique singular cases of the feminine. CS 1 . -uml and -omi give R. -om 
(with hardening of the final consonant). In Old Russian -iMb is the 
form most frequently used, and when -0Mb occurs it may be ascribed 
to the usage of Old Bulgarian. Ruth, -om/em come from -umi/imi, 
since otherwise 6 e, lengthened by compensation for loss of final jer, 
would give i. 

115A. Accent. Change of stress within the paradigm, resulting from 
the historical processes described above and the workings of analogy, 
while presenting a complicated picture is nevertheless reducible to 
certain ‘laws’ allowing of singularly few exceptions. The position in 
the singular is as follows: 

(i) Masculines. Some nouns stressed on the last syllable of the nomi¬ 
native shift the stress to the ending of all the other cases; e.g. era piiit 
‘old man’ G. cTapiiKa etc. The only other shift is to the locative in -u, 
which (found as a rule only in nouns with monosyllabic nominatives) 
occurs as a rule only in such nouns as do not otherwise shift the stress 
in the singular; e.g. can ‘garden’ G. ca«a etc. L. ca«y. 

(ii) Feminines. Apart from the locative in stressed -i, no shift nor¬ 
mally occurs save in the case of some nouns stressed on the ending of 
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the nominative, which move the stress to the first syllable of the 
accusative, and some monosyllables in soft-sign, which stress, or may 
stress, the -i of other cases besides the loc. 

(iii) Neuters. No shift occurs. 

116. Plural Cases, (a) Nominative and accusative. Masculine i-stems 
originally distinguished NP. -ije/AP. -i, but the feminines had only 
NAP. -i. The accusative displaced the nominative in the masculine 
from the thirteenth century, and was the only form known in the 
sixteenth. Earlier substitutions were: MNP. ;u>hh ‘days’ (nth cent.) 
Tpn ‘three’ (1073); from the thirteenth century: MNP. jnomi ‘people’ 
1262 nyra ‘ways’ 1271, but Jiiogbe riyrbe roerbe ‘guests’ airkpbe 
‘beasts’ TaTbe ‘thieves’ qepBbe ‘worms’ are all found in 1377. The 
r-stems had NP. -e, which passed to -i under the influence of the 
feminine i-stems. In Old Russian there are examples of the use of the 
nominative for the accusative in this and other declensions: cbSbBaBb 
khh3h (-t for -e) n jiioah ‘having gathered the princes and the people’ 
1215, Tpn (-1 for -ije) Ha ana h pRa Ha Tpmc {-ije for -1) ‘three on two 
and two on three’ 1357. 

The feminine a-stems had OR.NAP. - y/e , which became -yji in the 
manner indicated in section 115 (c): pafibiHH ‘slave-girls’ 1215, Cjiv3,h;ihh 
‘courtesans’ 1311, iithiih ‘birds’ 1354, y6nnitfi ‘murderers’ 1355. It has 
also been noted already that the rise of k' g ch' helped to cancel some of 
the effects of the second palatalization in Russian declensions. 

The o/w-stems have OR.NP. -i/ove in the hard declension. 
Examples of -ove with o-stems go back to the twelfth century: NP. 
nocoiioB'fc ‘envoys’ TarapoBe. This flexion is fairly frequent in North 
Great Russian dialects, rare in White Russian, but common in 
Ruthenian. A few nouns have retained the old nominative ending: 
coceff ‘neighbour’ nopr (aepT) ‘devil’ pi. cocean qep™. These plurals 
are treated as soft forms: cocea-eit -hm, ’lepr-eit -hm. The plural of apyr 
‘friend’ preserves in the form apy.ibH the palatilization formerly 
characteristic of this declension. Some neuters in -no have an analogi¬ 
cal plural in -kh : h6jioho ‘apple’ hAiokh. 

MNP. -e survives with collectives in -jane: ro pontine ‘townsfolk’. 

The old acc. pi. ( = nom. pi. in appearance) has been preserved in 
certain fixed expressions like npoHaBemi b oi)muepi.r ‘promote to the 
rank of officer’ in which, by analogy, real nom. pis. in -11 -a -n are also 
used. Cf. roTOBHTicH b npo<j>occopa, a nona.i b H.aem>i aewcKoti yupaBbi 
‘he trained to be a professor and ended up-as a member of the local 
council’. The expression b toctii means ‘on a visit’, and in rse yat naM 
u MoJioabie jiearb ‘it’s not for us to ape the young ’uns’ the nomi¬ 
native of the adjective is similarly employed. 

( b ) Genitive. The i-stems developed their genitive in -ej ( <j-iji/ 
Ruth, -nit), and this has affected the feminine r-stems. By analogy, 
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some soft masculine /o-stems have acquired a G P. -ej, which has 
spread to soft neuters: oJieHeit (oJieHb 'stag’) Mopelt (Mope ‘sea’), 
cbiHOBeii (cmh ‘son’). Masculine o-stems have generally adopted the 
termination -ov of the zz-declension: MGP. HapoaoB ‘of the peoples’/ 
N. cen ‘of the villages’, Ruth. jinciB ‘of foxes’; some/o-stems have an 
analogical GP. -ev: conoBbeB (eojiOBeft ‘nightingale’) c-ryjibeB 
(cTyji nom. pi. CTyjibH ‘chairs’); -ov is occasionally found with neuters: 
o'iko ‘point’ ohkob. The word CTpc.Mn ‘stirrup’ has the exceptional GP. 
CTpeMHH; similarly ‘seed’ GP. ceMHH. 

( c ) Dative, instrumental, locative. For these cases there are three 
types, corresponding to the i- a- and o-stems: -em -'mi -ech/-am -ami 
-ach/-om -y -ech. There is no tendency in Russian to confuse these 
endings with the dual, nor much to identify them with each other. In 
those North-west Great Russian dialects which confuse £/c the dative 
and instrumental plural are confused; in other northern dialects, in 
White Russian, and in the southern dialect of Kursk, this is limited to 
the use of the dative for the instrumental: r nam/c naMw ‘with us’. The 
history of the three cases is that of the gradual extension of the a-forms 
to all declensions. 

It was during the fourteenth century that the a-forms spread over 
the zz/o-declension: Ha pacnyTbHx-b ‘at the cross-roads’ 1354, khhzkhh- 
KaMb ‘to the scribes’ 1355. In the fourteenth, fifteenth and even six¬ 
teenth centuries the historical forms are still encountered: bt> cyHflyKexb 
‘in coffers’ ( Domostroj, 16th cent.). The weakness of the o-forms was 
their uncertainty. IP. -y lacked support in other declensions, though it 
invaded that of the neuter consonant-stems. The o-stems had properly 
OB.D. -omu L. -echu, and the zz-stems D. -umu -uchu (giving -omu 
-ochu when the jer was vocalized in South-west Bulgarian). Hence 
there was vacillation in the locative between OR. -bxb/oxb/'fexb, and 
the last was indistinguishable in sound from -exi> </bxi> (of the 
z'-stems). There was no such hesitation about the o-forms. Their 
taking the place of u/o- forms was an advance in precision. IP. -y is 
found in fairly modern literary usage: n> tpcobumh bopotw ‘with 
wooden gates’ (Puskin), and by contamination with -ami it produces 
-amy: dial, slezamy ‘tears’ gorodamy ‘cities’. These mixed forms are 
widespread in North, South and White Russian. A medieval example 
is fi(‘:iai;oiibHb[Mi>[ ‘by the lawless’ 1356, if it is not a scribal error. 

The neuter consonant-stems tended to identify themselves in the 
plural with neuter o-stems. The history of their cases is thus the same 
as that of the o-stems. 

The extension of the zz-forms over the z’-stems was later than over 
the o-stems and caused vacillations which are still present in that 
declension. Masculines passed over to the/o-declension in the singular, 
but that circumstance had no immediate effect on their treatment in 
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the plural. In the first part of the sixteenth century all but nyrt ‘way’ 
had joined the/o-declension in the singular. But there were still found: 
rocTeft TaTeit reTepeBeft IP. roerbMH TaTbMH, etc., declined according to 
the /-stems. As we have seen, the GP. -ej (OR. -hh) was extended to 
many-70-stems from the thirteenth century onwards: ntHH3nn ‘of 
monies’ 1270, khh3hh 'of princes’ (14th cent.), MR. py6ji-eft/eB ‘of 
roubles’. The LP. -ech was a less distinctive form, since it was identical 
in sound with -ech in Russian, and the dative -cm was easily confused 
with the same case of the 70-stems; but the instrumental has proved 
highly resistent as -'mi: JioinaAbMH ‘with horses’ kocti>mh ‘with bones’ 
jjioflbMH ‘with people’ ABepbMii ‘with doors’ «eTbMH ‘with children’. It 
has not, however, shown much power of expansion: IP. MaTepbMii 
AOHepbMH are found as well as MaTepHMH AOHepHMH ‘by mothers/ 
daughters’; but that is the extent of the advance. The a-forms have 
monopolized the dative and locative in Modern Russian and Ruthen- 
ian, and they have spread to the greater number of /-stems, notably to 
all in -or/ -esl, and to those ending in a palatal (c $c z s): tocthmh ‘by 
parts’ hoheimh ‘by nights’. Masculine n-stems passed into the /-class 
before joining the 70-declension, and feminine wa-stems were immi¬ 
grants into the /-class; neither stem shows the IP. - mi which is 
characteristic of the declension. 

Borrowed neuters in -o -e (-a) are for the most part not declined 
(save sometimes in the colloquial): khho ‘cinema’ raJiH(|)e ‘riding 
breeches’, etc. 

116A. Accent. (Cf. 115A). (i) Masculines. Nouns which shift the 
stress in the singular likewise stress the endings of the plural, with the 
exception of a very few nouns (e.g. KOHb ‘horse’) in which the ending, 
of the nominative plural only is not stressed. Certain nouns initiate 
the shift with the nominative or genitive plural; in either case all the 
remaining cases stress the ending; e.g. cajuj eajiOB ‘gardens’ flOKTopa 
roktopob ‘doctors’ Bopu BopoB ‘thieves’. Exceptional is the form 
jnbflH ‘people’ which (like acth ‘children’) stresses the genitive but not 
the other plural endings: jnoaeit a ("reft /jiwahm acthm. Nouns which 
stress the ending of the nominative plural and have zero-ending in the 
genitive stress the last syllable of this case; an example is bojioc ‘hair’ 
NP. Bojioca GP. bojioc DP. BOJiocaM. 

(ii) Feminines. Some nouns which stress the ending of the nomina¬ 
tive singular move the accent back in the nominative plural, either to 
the first syllable (e.g. cnoBopoAa ‘frying-pan’ NP. ckobopoah) or (in 
the case of certain polysyllables) to the penultimate syllable (e.g. 
cwpoTa ‘orphan’ NP. cnpoTbi). In the latter type the stress remains on 
this syllable throughout the rest of the paradigm. In the former the 
stress may remain on the same syllable as the nominative plural 
throughout (e.g. weHa ‘wife’ NP. weHu GP. weH DP. weHaM etc.) or it 
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may shift to the ending of the dative and subsequent cases (e.g. 
CKOBopoaaM etc.); in any case there is a tendency to stress the last 
syllable of the genitive: cecTpa 'sister’ NP. cecTpbi GP. cecrep (DP. 
cecTpaiw/cecTpaM). Many feminines in -t> initiate a shift of stress to 
the ending in the genitive plural, e.g. Jiomaab ‘horse’ MaTb ‘mother’ 
GP. Jiouiaaeft MaTepeii DP. jiomaflHM MaTepnM. 

(iii) Neuters. Many nouns in -o and -e shift the stress in the plural, 
e.g. cejio ‘village’ NP. cejia, nepeTeno ‘spindle’ BepereHa, oaepo ‘lake’ 
oaepa, Mope ‘sea’ Mopn. Subsequent cases regularly stress the same 
syllable as the nominative plural (ceji cejia m, BepeTeH BepeTeHaw, oaep 
o.aepaM, Mopeii MopriM). Nouns in -mh regularly stress the last syllable 
of the plural: hmh ‘name’ NP. HMeHa GP. hm§h DP. HMeHaM etc. (But 
ohbmh ‘banner’ has NP. anaMeHa etc.) 

117. Numerals. l.M. oahh N. oaho F. oAHa ‘one’, also used for ‘a’, 
‘alone’, ‘only’, ‘nothing but’ (MNP. oahh; FP. o«ue (oahu) —disused 
since 1917) is by origin a demonstrative and follows that declension; 
nepBbift ‘first’ Ruth, nepumtt. 
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During the Middle Russian period the dative emerges as a distinct 
case with the plural ending. The locative also took a plural ending, and 
imparted it to the genitive: «Byx-b. Then dvu- replaced dv- as the 
stem, and formed IP. abj-mh, by conflation of IP. -mi with ID. -ma. 
This form then spread to xpu MGTbipe. In Ruthenian this type of de¬ 
clension is extended to 5-9 as an alternative: iiHT-b ‘five’ GL. -li/box 
D. m / bOM I. -bMa. 2nd~4th: BTopofi xpeTHii aeTBepTbift/Ruth. APyrnii 
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TpeTHti HeTBepTHii. TpeTiiii is declined like piiGntt (see section 118). The 
form Tpe-Teti (< -Iji) occurs in the expression caM-Tpereit (‘self the 
third’, i.e.) ‘self and two others’ and in TpeTbgBosHH ‘the day before 
yesterday’ (dial.). 

5-10. nHTb mecTb ceMb (OB. sedtni ) BoceMb (OB. ostni) aeBHTb «ecHTb 
are /-declension nouns (sg.) governing the following noun in the 
genitive plural; 5th-ioth: ruiTbiii iiiecrofl ce,tbMofi BocbMOtt aeBHTtui 
AecHTbiti. Ruth: 6 uiieTb 7 ciM 8 bicim. Short forms of the ordinals 
occur in caiw-uiocT ‘self and five others’ etc. (‘Self and one other’ is 
caM-apyr). Other ordinal forms are no-nepBbix no-BTopbix etc. (‘in the 
first place’ etc.) and, with discrepant accent, BnepBoft ‘for the first 
time’. 

11-19. These were originally formed by a number capable of 
inflexion-pirn iteerrre: iihth na aecHTe (OS’.) ‘15’. Then by hyper- 
trophe of flexion, both numbers were made to agree: «ByMH Ha 
HecHTbMa (IZ).) 1307. This usage lasted till the seventeenth century, 
when iiHTiiHa;;i‘CHTii is attested. Now the flexion is restricted to the 
second element, and the whole is treated as a fern, /-stem: ogiinHaagaTb 
‘iT anenjunfm, ‘12’ >ieTbipHa;maTi. ‘14’, Ruth. osmiaiiuHTb ananattuHTb 
micnaituHTb. The genders of 1 and 2 are chosen arbitrarily, and 4 is 
contracted (also 6 in Ruthenian), while ^ochti. suffers a contraction not 
normally encountered in the development of Russian. 

20-90. CSl.OB. duva desqti (NA ID.) has been assimilated to fern, 
/-stems (sg.): ABspmaTb; CSl.OB. tri desqte (pi.) has also been assimi¬ 
lated to an /-stem: TpmutaTh. CSl.OB. pqti desqtti (G P.) has been 
preserved as nHTb^ecnT [p'idisat], and so on upwards, both parts 
declined as /-stems. 7 fennn 6 cTo ‘90’ has been explained as devjaf do sta 
‘9 to ioo’/Cz. devadesdt \dev$tidesqtu. Copon ‘40’ (Cz. ctyficet <(cetyre 
desete) is an innovation; either from MGk. crapaKovTa or ON. serkr (a 
number of skins, which were the Slav tribute to the Rurikids). 

100: cto 200: anecTii (ND.) 300: Tpiicra ( NP .) 500: iihti.cot (G.VP.) 
1000: TbicH'ia 2000: ;u»‘ twch'hi ( FD.) 5000: nHTb thchh (G FP.). 

Forms of the collectives described in section 69 extant in Modern 
Russian are the neuter singulars ,ib6c Tpoe neTBepo etc. used in certain 
contexts with the genitive plural of the noun, e.g. .moe soTeii ‘two 
children’, or as pronouns in such constructions as hx (iii.ao Tpoe ‘there 
were three of them’. The oblique cases have plural forms: G. anoiix 
.B'Teii l). ;pioii.M .F'Thm etc. There are also the adverbs iuiiopm ‘two to¬ 
gether’ etc. 

From the ordinal BTopoil ‘second’ is derived the fractional number 
nojiTopa ‘one and a half’ (lit. ‘half of the second’). 

The adverbs o,tna>K;u.i ‘once’ ;uia>i; ( u,! ‘twice’ rpii/K.u.i ‘thrice’ appear 
to contain as their second, element the verbal root sid- ‘go’, with s 
changed to z by assimilation. 
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While all nouns, as we have seen, take the genitive singular after 2, 
3, 4 (22, 32, etc.), adjectives take either the nominative-accusative or 
genitive plural with these numbers. Certain demonstratives may take 
the nominative-accusative with all numbers; e.g. aan-aaTiiJi nee Tpi'muaTi. 
'he paid all the thirty (roubles)’. Cf. Te necKOJitKo ctpok ‘those few 
lines’, aepea Kaiuie-miSyAb qexBepTb qaea ‘in about a quarter of an 
hour’. 

Distribution is expressed by 110 with the accusative or dative: no ana 
py6jia ‘two roubles each’. 
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thus: 
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The spelling of the Russian adjectival flexions is traditional and 
obscures some of the principal features. The nom. sg. masc. of the 
definite declension is revealed under the accent to be -oj ( (uji), GS. 
-ogo. When unstressed these become [oj ovo], which are represented 
by MR. -yj -ago (the latter till 1917) out of deference to Old Bul¬ 
garian orthography. In older spellings stressed -ago is also found, and 
there are surnames in -aro (and -bix). Many speakers use the spelling- 
pronunciation for -Kali, -rati, -xHti. In the plural, the distinction 
M. -ye/NF. -yja (abolished in 1917) dates only from the eighteenth 
century and is purely orthographical, since both are pronounced [ijo]. 
In the sixteenth century there was only N PMF. -ye, corresponding 
to A PM. -ye and NA PF. -ye (-ye (with the usual soft equivalents). 

CSl.NSAf. -uji/ijt appears somewhat rarely in Old Russian as 
-ui/ii: yMbp-bii 'dead’ 1215, toh i220 = tt>h 1270, Cwirb Bojkbm 'Son of 
God’ 1144. These endings develop normally into -oj/ej. Old Bulgarian 
lengthened u to y and i to i before j, giving -yi/ii; this was the general 
usage in Old Russian spelling and has been retained, quite conven¬ 
tionally, in Modern Russian. In stressed positions -oj/ej gradually 
predominated after the fifteenth century. 

Some uncontracted forms are found in Old Russian in -hh/hh- 
(I SMN. GLDI.P. DID.). They have been shortened. The demon¬ 
strative declension has continued to exert a powerful influence upon 
that of the definite adjectives. GSMN. -ogo D. -omu L. -om are 
forms due to analogy of G. Toro D. TOMy- L. tom /-ago -umu -em, the 
natural results of contraction in these cases. This result was attained 
by the eleventh century, as may be seen from the spellings 3 jiaToyoToro 
'of Chrysostom’ Toyntero/ioym^ero ‘of the stranger’ c.’iaBbHOMy ‘to the 
famous’ 1073. Dissyllabic forms are sometimes heard in the Moscow 
dialect and in folk-songs: bo cnaBHoeM repose bo KiieBe ‘in the famous 
town of K.’. 

The feminine singular has also been reshaped under the influence of 
the pronouns. The forms were CS 1 .GSF. -ye (in Russian and West 
Slavonic/OB. -yj$) DL. -eji I. -ojo, with the flexions of both the 
indefinite adjective and the suffixed pronoun visible. The hard 
demonstrative pronoun had GS. toe D. toji L. to jo. In Old Russian 
GSF. -ye/oe were concurrent; the latter became -oj, and so identical 
with DL. -oji / -oj. The intermediate forms are rare, but Toeil is found 
in 1663. It is also heard in the modern Moscow dialect occasionally, 
and in the North Great Russian folk-songs. In White Russian it is 
restricted to the pronoun, the adjective having the fully contracted 
ending. Apparently similar forms of the demonstrative in Ruthenian 
are merely coincidental; they are due to the analogy of the possessive 
personal pronouns. ISF. -oju has been assimilated to the three other 
cases in the modern period of Russian. 
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In the plural we have to note the use of the acc. masc. for the nom., 
though the cases were correctly distinguished in Old Russian. 

In theory there is a complete nominal declension of the indefinite 
adjective, but it is little used in the literary language apart from the 
nom.: SM. non ‘new’ N. -o F. -a PMNF. -u/’can-b ‘blue’ -e ->i -h, 
where it serves merely as predicate together with ‘to be’ and similar 
verbs. There are traces of other cases in stereotyped expressions, e.g. 
cpe;ut Oejia 4 hh ‘in broad daylight’, and in popular language, e.g. 
oh ee aa Gejiy pynny ‘he (took) her by her little white hand’. A 
strengthened jer or a fill-vowel may appear in the short form of the 
masculine: VMeii ‘sensible’ ( < uminu ), aoji ‘cross’ ( < zulu). The short 
form of the soft HCKpeHimtt ‘sincere’ is M. rtcKpoHOH F. HOKpeiiHa etc. 
Certain adjectives, including those in -cinifl and -OHbKHti have no short 
forms (though cf. place-names like (biojieHCK and the adverbs in -ckh 
from the short instrumental plural), and the long forms of adjectives 
are often used in the predicate though short forms exist. With the 
long forms, ‘how’ and ‘so’ are expressed not by the adverbs khk and 
Tan but by the adjectives nanoit and Tanoti: oira Tanan xopcmieitbKan ‘she 
is so pretty!’ The indefinite declension of adjectival participles has also 
been lost, and the definite participles have become adjectives. 

Possessive adjectives are formed from masculines by means of the 
suffix -ov/ev and from feminines by means of -in: notion 'priest’s son, 
Parsons’ An^peeti ‘Anderson’ cerrpiiii ‘sister’s’ Uapinu.ni 'Empress’s 
town’ (now Stalingrad). The suffix -in is also used with masculines, 
and occasionally the suffix used is -ic: CpaTiuni ‘brother’s’ Oomhh/ 
Oomhm ‘Thompson’. Based on these are the Russian patronymics, 
which agree in gender with the baptismal name: lleTp IlaBJiomiH 
'Peter son of Paul’, Anna llatuiomia ‘Anna daughter of Paul’. They 
are definite by nature, and so do not require further definition by 
means of a demonstrative. In fact, however, they follow a mixed de¬ 
clension, in which some of the cases follow the definite declension 
( SMN. loc. instr., SF. gen. dat. loc., PMNF. gen. aat. loc. instr.). 

Another group with mixed flexions is that formed from the names of 
animals: pufintt ‘fish-’ -be -b«. They are not definite by nature, but they 
are analogous to adjectives formed from such common nouns as 
‘sister’ ‘brother’. The suffix used is -ij-, attached to the noun-stem, and 
followed by definite (soft) flexions: SMN. gen. pbifi- bem instr. -btiM 
SF. acc. -bio P. nom. -i>h gen. -mix, etc. 

In the long (attributive) form of comparative adjectives the -f- of the 
oblique cases has spread in Russian to the M N: lioneiiimtit/OB. noveji. 
Such forms are declined like normal soft adjectives: FN. Hoiteftiiian/OB. 
novejisija; similarly Bbieiniiit (with analogical s for s from the positive 
BbieoKiiii/OB. vysiji) etc. In the modern language these forms tend to 
be used only in fixed phrases or in senses not strictly comparative, e.g. 
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BHCuiiift 'superior’; they are in fact superlatives rather than compara¬ 
tives, and the comparative attributive is usually expressed by means of 
the word 6ojiee ‘more’ with the positive. Russian also present com¬ 
paratives of this type apparently based on the addition of -ejis- to gut¬ 
turals: erpor ‘strict’ cTpomafluinfl ‘strictest’, bhc6k ‘high’ BbicoHaftmnft 
‘highest’, tohok ‘fine’ TOHnattiunii ‘finest’, together with analogical 
formations like SjimKafiumii ‘nearest’ from 6jih30k ‘near’, short 
comparative Gjuime. Superlative: Haujiynuiuti ‘best’ (literary), 
npeocBHiueHHbirt ‘most reverend’; normally expressed by caMbiit + 
positive or comparative: caMhitt KpaciiBbift ‘most beautiful’ caMhilt 
‘best’. 

The short (predicative) form of the comparative has been reduced 
in Russian to the neuter -e -eje (giving Russian -ee or -efl) for all 
genders and numbers: aoiw HOBee ‘the house is newer’ KHiira HOBee ‘the 
book is newer’; this form is sometimes used attributively, e.g. 
KpacHBett MywHHHM hct ‘there is no more handsome man’. The addi¬ 
tion of -e produces changes in the stem of the type shown in section 
70 (a) iii: x^we ‘worse’ mSuie ‘higher’, and also specifically Russian 
developments (many of them analogous): 6oraqe (/CoraTeftmiifl) from 
6oraT ‘rich’, MHine(/HncTetiiiniti) from mhct ‘clean’, TOHbine from tohok 
‘thin, fine’, Sojibiue ‘greater, more’ (and 6ojiee ‘more’, adverb), cnabwe 
and rjiy6me from ejiaf) ‘weak’ rjiyOoK ‘deep’ (perhaps under the 
influence of aopowe ‘dearer’ cTpowe ‘stricter’ etc.) and so on. The 
prefix no has a weakening effect: iiomojiohw ‘a bit younger’. 

The superlative of the short forms is usually expressed by adding 
the word Bcex'of all’: 6th tonira jiy'ime ncex (lit. ‘this book is better of 
all’). The adverbial superlatives HanOojiee ‘most’ naimeHee ‘least’ are 
however in frequent use; e.g. HaiiMeHoe KpacHBan meHuuma ‘the least 
beautiful woman’. 

118A. Accent. There is no accent-shift in the positive declension of 
attributive adjectives, all cases of all genders and numbers being 
stressed as in the nom.sg.masc.; but shifts are common in the short 
(predicative) forms, both as compared with the stressed syllable of the 
corresponding attributive adjective and as regards the various genders 
and numbers of the short forms. The latter shifts resemble those 
occurring in the past tense, which is itself a short adjective in form 
(see section 107 A), and are mainly of two types. In one, the stress 
moves to the ending of the feminine, neuter and plural, e.g. umpoK 
‘wide’ uinpoKa iimpoKO uiapoKii; in the other only the feminine ending 
is stressed, e.g. (Becejiwit ‘gay’/) Beceji -o -h Bece.ia. There are also 
mixed types. In the comparative the ending is regularly stressed if 
preceded by one syllable only, e.g. necTHee ‘more honourable’ 
rtpeBH^ituiHit ‘most aged’/ 3 HopoBee ‘healthier’ noHTeHHeftimiii ‘most 
respected’. 
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119. Definite Article. Some Russian dialects, especially in the north, 
have sought to compensate for the loss of the demonstrative sense of 
the definite declension (which has become merely attributive, without 
the sense of definition) by developing an enclitic definite article. There 
was already a tendency to such things in Common Slavonic: OB. tu 
si are often used as demonstrative enclitics with hardly any value 
beyond definition (OB. rabo-tu ‘this/the slave’ dint-si‘this day, today’). 
The development of MB. -it -to -ta -te is independent of NGtR. -t, 
but is no doubt the result of realizing the same latent possibilities of 
Slavonic; it should be noted that there is an affixed article in the 
adjacent Roumanian and Albanian. At first the article was fully 
declined and differed from the demonstrative only in the weakened 
meaning: CMepgb toti> apara jioiiiagbio toio ‘the serf to plough with the 
horse’. At Sadrinsk (Perm) it is still fully declined, though with some 
aberrations from the demonstrative pattern: MS N. muzik-ot ‘the 
peasant’ (G. -a-to D. -u-tu I. -om-to PN. -i-te L. - ach-tu ) FSN. 
doroga-ta ‘the road’ (A. -u-tu G. -i-to etc.). It is found before the noun 
in folk-songs: 5ea 66 k>,_ 6e;s spawn, C>e. r s toto itpoBonpojnm>H nejuiKoro 
‘sans war, sans fight, sans great bloodshed.’ In literary Russian and in 
most dialects the enclitic is reduced to -ot to, though -tu (acc. fern.) 
survived to the eighteenth century; ripoitoT (npoK ‘profit’) occurs in 
Gribojedov’s Gore ot uma (1823). Almost any part of speech may take 
-to as an emphatic particle in Modern Russian: h-to? ‘me, you mean?’ 
b t6m-to h gejio 'that’s just the point’ biMth-to? ‘go out, eh?’. It may 
be added that in a sentence like bot ohh rmcTOJieTM the pronoun 
amounts to a definite article: ‘here are the pistols’. 
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120. The Demonstrative Declension. This includes relatives, inter- 
rogatives, demonstratives, and indefinite pronouns: 
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The principal words of the hard declension of demonstratives, etc., 
are: tot ‘that’ otot ‘this’ oh -6 -a 'he, it, she’ (see section 121) kto 
‘ who?’ oahh ‘one’ caM ‘self’/soft: ceii ‘this’ nett ‘whose’ hto ‘what?’ 
Becb ‘all’ moh tho ii CBoii Haul Bam ‘my, etc.’ The accusative of caMa is 
caMoe (cf. ee). For the use of caM with short ordinals, see section 117. 
Heft is declined like Tpewift: GSM. Hbero etc. The GF. bcch in Been Pycii 
‘of all Russia’ is the ChSl. equivalent of OB. visejq. Other pronouns, 
like KOTopi.ifi ‘who, which’ HeKOToptifl ‘a certain’ bchkhiI ‘each’, follow 
the definite declension of adjectives. CS 1 . kuji appears in the obsole¬ 
scent ko ii ‘which’ and the derived HeKiiil ? a certain’. For KavKAbifl ‘each’ 
see section 124. 

The simpler demonstratives are also used as enclitic particles; 
tk-tu y tot ( otot with epideictic prefix), ku-to ci-to y kto mto, si-si > 
MidR. cecb; tu-ji >Ruth. Toii, ci-ji Vieii (stem hl-), si-ji >ceti have the 
definite suffix. Ruth. Toil th/toh to/'toc show suffixed and suffixless 
forms side by side. In Ruthenian the hard forms have strongly affected 
the soft ones: Mill gen. Moro Hamoro noro cero/ctoro. The hard instr. 
tom has caused the substitution of e for i in the soft neM/OR. HHMb. Kto 
had instr. mfcMb (still attested as late as the 14th cent.), for which K-feMi 
was also found, with restored k and hard m (1334), MR. i<eM. OB. £i-to 
has gen. cl-so; OR. Hhib im <ibeo we Tanuo ‘there is nothing hid’. As 
there was no parallel for the genitive ending -so the case was rebuilt 
upon the nominative: kto : koto : : mto : Hero. But ciso (substituted 
for the nom.) gave cso Ho sco Ruth, mo (also in a number of NGtR. 
dialects), cf. P.Cz. co. The instrumental hpm is used for ‘than’, and 
neM . . . TeM ... is used like English ‘the (more) the (merrier)’. 
The genitive Toro is the ‘er’ of the hesitant speaker; in this sense it 
is sometimes spelt tobo. The interrogative hto is sometimes distin¬ 
guished by an accent from the conjunction hto ‘that’. The genitive 
of hhhto ‘nothing’ is the celebrated HMHero, meaning ‘all right, not 
bad, doesn’t matter’. Kto with a verb in the singular is frequently 
used as relative to a plural: bcox Tex, kto oTKaobinaeTCH ‘of all those 
who refuse’. The negative pronouns insert a preposition after the 
negative prefix: hh 0 kom ‘about no one’. Mto (and Hero) often mean 
‘why’. 

Indefinite pronouns and adjectives are formed by adding the neuter 
-to: ht6-to ‘something’, or by adding li - bo : hto-.hiGo ‘anything (you 
like)’, or a suffix -miGyAb ( ni-\-bud imperative of Gi.itb) : HTo-mioyAb 
‘anything’, or lastly by prefixing Koii {kuji): Koe-HTo ‘something or 
other’. In some constructions the simple forms kto hto neii (like the 
adverbs Koraa ‘when’, etc.) are used in the indefinite sense. 

FND. nom. acc. te took the place of the old plural forms after the 
end of the thirteenth century: rt eiiaeaioTbCH ‘those are saved’ 1282. In 
the fourteenth century MNFP. nom. acc. -e was common to Tb oahiit. 
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oin* caMi; it is the source of Ruth. -1 (iiohI/bohi'i ‘they’ caMt/caivm 
alternate in that language). In modern literary Russian Te bcc, # but 
otherwise the plural is in -i (m>n chmh) or MN. -i/F. -e (omi/on-h'), 
though the latter distinction has been abolished since 1917. The 
vowel e or i is carried through the cases of the plural so as to agree 
with the nom. pi. to : Tex:: oth : sthx. The forms in i were proper to 
soft stems, and represent an invasion of the hard declension by them. 
The interchangeability of e/i is attested in old documents: uchmt, 1328 
(Moscow), cbocmt, 1397 (Kiev), cnoeMn 1562. In some NGtR. dialects 
loc. MoeM instr. mohm appear as moem moem (pi. moech moemi). On the 
other hand, many GtR. dialects, together with White Russian and 
Ruthenian, have loc. pi. -ych (Ruth, -hx) on the analogy of adjectives: 
tych odnych samych. 


* Bet 1 is the one word in which the abolition of 1; can lead to ambiguity. In 
many contexts it is not immediately apparent whether neut. sg. mV* or pi. net* is 
intended. Of late there has been a marked increase in the use of the diaeresis in 
this and other words; some modern texts indicate every case of e. The old spelling 
also distinguished between M i p r i> ‘world’ and MH|>1> ‘peace’. 
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121. Personal Pronouns. These are: 
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1. OB. azu T’ is not often found in Old Russian. The loss of -z was 
presumably due to the effect of syntactical combinations on a mono¬ 
syllable. The other cases have a different stem, which appears as 
men/mn/mno-. The nom. mm (L. mes) perhaps takes its initial from-the 
singular; its initial may have been originally *w, as in the dual B-fe < 
*we. The enclitic forms (ADS. ADP.) are now encountered only in 
dialects, but AS. mu has no doubt influenced the GS. Memi/MeHe. 

2, and reflexive. The stem tob- is proper to the instrumental, but has 
spread to the dative-locative in Ruthenian. For -e we find -e (gen. dat.) 
from the eleventh century onwards, thanks to the identity of these 
sounds and probably to the analogy of the noun declensions (L. - e ): 
Mcnt. 1056-57, Tefrfe 1095. In some NGtR. dialects (as at Onega) -i 
takes the place of - e: ce(in. The instrumental -oju has been shortened 
to -oj by weakening of the final vowel, as in nouns, demonstratives and 
adjectives. The dative of the reflexive pronoun is used idiomatically 
in such expressions as chahto cefie 'just go on sitting’, cJiymaioT 
nbioT ee6e ‘they listen and just go on drinking’. Reciprocal relations, 
if not expressed by the reflexive, employ the word Apyr ‘friend’: 
apyr spyra ‘one another’, apyr c apyroM ‘with one another’, etc. 
It should be noted that mli c bamh, lit. ‘we with you’, means ‘you 
and I’. 

The oblique cases of 3 pers. oh etc. are taken, as in other languages, 
from the demonstrative *ji (gen. ero dat. pMy gen. pi. hx etc.). After 
prepositions they prefix the n originally terminating the prepositions 
su(n) vii(n) ku(n): y nero ‘at his place’ k hum ‘to them’. The locative 
never appears without accompanying prepositions and so always 
presents this w.'(o) neM, (b) iieii, (11a) hhx. The n does not appear when 
the pronoun stands for a possessive adjective: y nero/y ero otuu ‘at his 
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(pron.) place/at his (adj.) father’s place’. The only form requiring 
comment is the gen. sg. fern.: OB. gen . jej$ acc .jo. Corresponding to 
gen. jejq in East and West Slavonic was jeje (eh 1073), Ruth ci'. The 
modern form ee [jijo] appears to be due to the influence of masc. neut. 
ero [jivo], and as ero was used for the accusative, even of neuters, 
ee took over the functions of the acc. fern., and the Russian equivalent 
of jo disappeared. The spelling en was used for the genitive till 1917 
under Church Slavonic influence. 

When the preposition no takes the dative of nouns it rather curious¬ 
ly takes the locative of the corresponding pronouns. Reflections of 
the short forms of the pronouns occur sporadically in colloquial 
speech. 


(iii) INDECLINABLES 

122. Adverbs.* Many of the forms found in Old Bulgarian (see 
section 73) are absent in Russian, or only appear in that language as 
borrowings. From the neuter of a word corresponding to OB. toliku 
‘so great’ is derived, with shortening of the 1, the adverb Tb.rbuu ‘only’. 
A prefixed i (? preposition su) gives e.To.tibKo ‘so much’. From koliku 
‘how great’ is derived ckojii.ko ‘how much’. (This use of r- is only 
found in ESI.; cf. Ruth. cuLibKo). Kah- ‘how’ and thk ‘so’ appear to be 
the masculines kaku taku used analogically (OB. kako tako)\ Tan is also 
used for ‘just, simply, in any case’, and kuk mi means 'however (much, 

•Modern Russian grammar distinguishes between adverbs and particles on 
the one hand and ‘modal’ or ‘parenthetic’ words and particles on the other; 
in some cases one and the same word may be used in either function, an example 
being the word ‘definitely’, which is used adverbially in He definitely refused and 
‘modally’ in He is definitely mad. In the present work, modal w r ords and particles 
are discussed under the more conventional heading of Adverbs and Particles. 
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etc.)’. Adverbs from adjectives have the o/e of the neuter (though not 
always the same stress as the neuter adjective; cf. Serbocroat): npiiHTHo 
"pleasantly’ Kpafme ‘extremely’, save for those in -ckhW, which end in -n 
(OB. -y, IP): nojnrrhHecKH ‘politically’. Much use is made of the prepo¬ 
sition no: no-HOBOMy ‘in new style’, no-aHrmiftcKH ‘in English, iio-MoeMy 
(/nioeMy) ‘in my opinion’, noHemy ‘why’ (conjunction no to My hto 
‘because’), noaTOMy ‘for this reason’; with comparatives: nocnopee 
‘as fast as possible’. Instrumentals: BecHofi ‘in spring’, yTpoM 'in 
the morning’, HOHbio ‘at night’, TaniiM oSpaaoM ‘in such a fashion, so’, 
etc. 3aecb ‘here’ represents si-de-si, and TyT ‘here’ tu-to. The usual 
word for ‘today’ is ceroAHH, G. of cefl AeHb ‘this day’ and therefore 
pronounced [sivodria]; the popular HaMeAHH ‘the other day’ re¬ 
presents the locative construction onotni dini; Tenepb ‘now’ derives from 
*to-pirv-; cf. Cz. teprv(e) and P. dopiero ‘only’ (used in the temporal 
sense of German erst). Other adverbs worthy of mention are rinane 
‘otherwise’ (OB. inako)\ Tomac and eettaac ‘at once’ (aac ‘hour’ 
originally meant ‘time’; cf. Cz. das); BMepa ‘yesterday’ (OB. vicera; cf. 
veceru ‘evening’); ywe ‘already’ (OB. u-ze ju-ze; cf. L.jau), which also 
appears colloquially in the forms ym and vato, the latter meaning ‘later 
on’ or 'just wait till I get hold of you!’; eme ‘still, yet’, which is some¬ 
times unaccented eme [ji§':a] and occurs in the curious expression 
eme Cbi ‘rather! not half! of course!’; no is a ‘for the time being’, which 
is also used as the conjunction ‘while’ and (with a negative verb) ‘till’; 
it seems to derive from a form itokojih (cf. OB. koli ‘how much, when’); 
KyAa ‘whither’ (OB. kodu kode ‘whence’), oTKyaa ‘whence’, croaa 
‘hither’—but Bckmy ‘everywhere’, also Bea«e ( visi-de)\ AOMOii ‘home 
(-wards)’ (see section 115), similarly Aojioti ‘down’ (OR. Ao.ioBb); 
nponb ‘away’ (OB. proci ‘remainder’); onenb ‘very’, the origin of 
which is wrapped in mystery; Becbiua ‘quite’ (OB. visima); Aame ‘even’ 
(OB. da-ze ne ‘before’); BnponeM ‘besides’ (npoMHii ‘other, remaining’; 
cf. npoHb above); aBOCb ‘perhaps’ ( a-ovo-se) and nefioticb ‘I dare say’ 
(He OoiicH ‘fear not’), which occur together in the saying aBOCb Hehoftcb 
;ia KaK-HnoyAb ‘I expect we shall manage somehow’; eflBa ‘hardly’ (OB. 
jedva); e.ie ‘hardly’ (<je-/e); MyTb (nyTb-MyTb) ‘almost, hardly’ and 
HitnyTb ‘not at all’, from the infinitive cut (MR. nyHTb ‘to sense, smell’); 
bpha(-.tii) ‘hardly’ (pn,t ‘row, rank’); Toib-B-To'ib ‘exactly’ (To>iKa 
‘point, dot’); npyroM ‘round’, an instrumental form of Kpyr ‘circle’ 
with a different stress from the normal instrumental KpyroM; oAHawAM 
‘once’ etc. (see section 117); nomaJiyiioTa ‘please’ [see section 99 (a)]; boh 
‘ out’ (cf. mu' ‘outside’; it is not the same word as mur meaning ‘lo’). 
Adverbial expressions include to m flejio ‘now and again’, Maao-no-Majiy 
‘little by little’, TOjibKO hto ‘just’ (temporal), kuk paa ‘just’, a -to 
‘ otherwise, or else’, ksk me! ‘undoubtedly!’, Toro (11) vjihah ‘before you 
know it’, KyAa kuk ‘ever so’, cf. KyAa jiynme ‘ever so much better’. 
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123. Prepositions and Prefixes. Most of these occur both in their 
Russian and in their Old Bulgarian (Church Slavonic) form. They 
appear under different guises according to the treatment of the jers; 
e.g. b bo (in some cases Church Slavonic) nn-yuwTb 'suggest’ (vun uSi 
‘into the ears’); bb- bc- bob- boc- bbo- from vuz(u), reduced to b- in 
BCTaTb 'stand up’ nca^HHK ‘horseman’; Mepea/Mpea. Dela is replaced by 
flan ‘for’ from *dlla (lit, ‘along oP; cf. flojiraft ‘long’, OB. prodiliti 
‘prolong’ etc.), with which are connected B 03 jie ‘beside, by, near’ 
( vuz-dil -) and nbjyie ‘near’ ( po-dil -). In addition to the literary 
(Church Slavonic) M6*«y are found colloquial Me* and npoMe* (from 
*medj-; cf. S. med)\ the prefix appears as Me*«y (-Hapo«HMtt ‘inter¬ 
national’), Me* (-aySHutt ‘interdental’) and, in a few words, Me*ao-, 
e.g., Me*Aoyc66ne ‘feud’. The latter form perhaps originates in this 
word, as a result of dissimilation (y-y y o-y); a like dissimilation 
may have occurred in nojioyMHuit ‘half-witted’, unless this word 
represents a Greek iraXapcibuevos. O60 is used before certain mono¬ 
syllables and in certain compounds: 060 MHe ‘about me’, o6ottTH ‘to 
go around’; 06 is always used before vowels and occasionally before 
consonants: 6hTbCH 06 Ban jibs 'to bet’. IIepe-/npe-, only the latter being 
used in the superlative sense (npenpacHutt ‘beautiful’). riepe«/npea. 
Po3-/paa- [see section 88(6)]. The non-nasal on- (see vun, section 74) 
occurs in oHyna ‘legging’ (root u- ‘put on footwear’ in 06-yTb etc.). 
Prefix bh- is used as well as na-. H6cjie ‘after’ represents po-si-le [see 
section 73(d)]. Mhmo ‘past’ ; cf. mkh^tb ‘to pass’. 

As a reflexion of the ancient tone-system (pp. 272-6), and through 
the workings of analogy, the stress shifts, or may optionally shift, in 
certain circumstances from a noun or pronoun to a preceding pre¬ 
position. (See p. 178, 179 last line; and cf. shift from numerals, 
pp. 178 and 241, and to He as in h6 6hji. 

124. Particles and Conjunctions. Interjections. Several of the forms 
listed, in section 75 do not appear in Russian; -£de occurs in (ChSl.) 
T6*flecTB0 ‘identity’ (to&de ‘idem’), and -&ldo in Ka*Ai.ift ‘each’ 
(OB. ku-iido, G. kogo-Sido). Be^b‘after all’ has already been explained 
as deriving from the CS 1 . (OB.) vedi ‘I know’, and BHiub (colloquial, 
also Huib) ‘look!’ as probably representing the athematic imperative of 
BH«eTb ‘see’. Bot ‘see here/there, here/there is’ represents, with 
prefixed v (cf. BOceMb), a form o-to, o- being an ablaut-form of the 
epideictic e- found in btot etc. (P. ot, oto ); the more colloquial boh 
'see there, there is’ is a similarly prefixed ono. fla normally means 
'yes’; it is also used in the sense of 'and, but’ and to introduce 
imperatives; hot ‘no, there is not’ (in latter sense also HeTy) represents 
*ne-tu from *ne-(j)e-tu 'is not here’. iScjih ‘if’ is from ecTb jih; more 
colloquial forms are kojih (cf. OB. koli ‘how much, when’) and e*ejm. 
Fpr Jimiib ‘but’ cf. JiHuiHTb ‘to deprive’ rn'miHHft ‘superfluous’. Tami 
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(unstressed) ‘nevertheless’ is a pioclitic or enclitic: h-trkh ‘I how¬ 
ever’ Bce-raKH ‘all the same’. Oahsiko ‘however’; cf. OB. jedinace 
‘yet’. IlycTb ‘let’ (see section 104). XoTb xoth ‘though, at least, at any 
rate, even’; present gerund of xoTeTb ‘wish’. Hy‘hist!’; see section 99(6). 
Hy ‘well’, ho ‘but’, connected etymologically with now and new. Ilona 
‘while’; see section 122. The word pa3Be, which in OB. ( razve ) is a 
preposition meaning ‘apart from’, is used in Russian to introduce 
dubitative questions: pa 3 Be oh yrneji? ‘do you really mean to say that 
he has gone away?’ By itself it means ‘really?’. Pa3Be may be replaced 
by Heynf&iH (lit. ‘not already eh?’), and colloquially by HeuiTO 
(>He-y»K-To). The -Te of the second person plural, which we have 
already observed added to the first person plural imperative, also 
appears in nojiHOTe ‘that will do’ (nojiHO ‘full’) Hare ‘there you are!’ 
(hs ‘there!’). The emphatic ate, which appears in the adverbs Tome 
and Taione ‘also’, is frequently reduced to -hchtow? 'what then?’. 
M ‘and’ often means ‘even’, and hh (‘neither’) ‘not even’; He to . . . 
He to ... is used for ‘either . . . or . . .’ and suggests uncertainty, 
He to hto means ‘let alone, much less’, and He to hto 6 # ‘not what you’d 
call . . .’ (Kan) CyflTO means ‘as if, as it were’ (6yab ‘be’). M 4 jio Toro 
is used for ‘what is more’, and Majio Toro hto for ‘let alone that, not 
merely that’. CnacnOo ‘thank you’ represents cnacjM Bor (‘God save’). 
3 HaMHT, lit. ‘(it) means’, is frequently used for ‘therefore, and so, in 
oth’kr words, that is to say’, and the pronoun aTd often means ‘in this 
case, in such a case, you know’. Hero ao6poro means 'I shouldn’t be 
surprised if’. The word fiimib ( = f>aeiub, from 6a«Tb ‘to say’) occurs 
in KaK fiHiiib ero (aoByT)? ‘now then, what’s his name?’ and to Swuib 
‘it is, that is to say’. CTajio-fibiTb means ‘consequently, and so’, and 
Ojiaro ‘seeing that’. The colloquial Matt ‘I expect’ is a reduced form 
of the first person singular of the verb naHTb ‘to expect, hope for’. 
Reported speech is colloquially indicated by the particles moji (from 
MojiBHTb ‘to say’) and ne (cuaTb) from dejati (meaning in Old Bulgarian 
'to put’, but used elsewhere for ‘to say’, e.g. Slovene dejati) and 
CKa3aTb ‘to say’. 

As regards the interjections, all that needs mentioning here is the 
way in which some of them have developed into other parts of speech 
(just as, conversely, other parts of speech have developed into inter¬ 
jections; cf. English woe!). From ax ‘oh’, for instance, are derived 
the verb axaTb (pf. axuyTb) ‘to say “oh” ’ and the adjective axoBbiii 
‘surprising, no good whatever’; and the same interjection occurs'in 
the adjectival phrase m* axrii Hanoi) ‘not so very wonderful’ (lit. ‘not 
oh to thee such a’). 
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C. WORDS 

125. Russo-Slavonic. During eight centuries the vehicle for cultured 
speech and expression was not Russian but Russo-Slavonic or, in its 
liturgical form, Church Slavonic. This was essentially the Old 
Bulgarian language, modified upon Russian soil by Russian speech- 
habits and settled as a convention, varied for different purposes. All 
religious works used it in its more absolute form. Works of travellers, 
such as the Daniel who visited Jerusalem, were not regarded as 
documents of culture, and were written in a language not far from the 
cultured vernacular. Chronicles occupied an intermediate position in 
their style. The chanceries also established norms for official use, 
incorporating a certain number of vernacular elements. Ordinary 
speech would no doubt be in the vernacular, but the speech of 
educated persons when speaking formally took on a Slavonic tinge; and 
there was a considerable range of subjects, including all those which 
transcended the daily routine of concrete experience, which could not 
be discussed without drawing upon this special vocabulary. 

In round terms, about half the Russian lexicon of today is more or 
less Russo-Slavonic. The Romance elements in English and the 
Slavonic in Rumanian are, perhaps, somewhat more numerous; but 
they can be more easily distinguished. They belong to a different 
family of languages, whereas those which have been imported into 
Russian are cousins-german. They might have been replaced by 
Russian words, element for element, at the time of importation (a 
thing which could not have happened in English or Rumanian), but 
once settled they seem so natural that in some instances they can with 
difficulty be detected. They may, in fact, be formed on Russian soil, 
since the slightly alien elements of formation are associated in Russian 
minds with certain ranges of thought. They increase spontaneously as 
the style rises. 

In the English parallel we find that the Latin of the Mediaeval 
Church and culture was mediated to us through Norman-French in a 
form then more acceptable to our speech. Similarly, Greek theological 
terms were Slavicized by the Bulgarians before they passed into Rus¬ 
sian. The Orthodox Church, unlike the Roman, did not insist on the 
use of a single liturgical language; nor, on the other hand, was there a 
Greek Renaissance comparable to the Latin Renaissance of the west, 
nor was Russia, at grips with the Tatars, able to share in such a 
renaissance. Russian, in consequence, does not show like English a 
second alien stratum succeeding the first. Our later borrowings were in 
much better Latinity; the Russians have only sought from Greek the 
technical terms of the most modern civilization, borrowing rather from 
cosmopolitan usage than from Hellas. 
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The relationship between the two dialects being as it were cousinly, 
it is not surprising to find a considerable group of words which are 
neither Russian nor Church Slavonic, but a compromise between the 
two. Roots of the one sort combine with trimmings of another: 
nepeCpaHHTbCH ‘quarrel’/oGopoHa 'defence’ is Russian in pere-/ OB. 
pri -, but Church Slavonic in bran-] coTonapum 'co-partner’ has 
a Church Slavonic prefix, while BbiTpeanjiri-rbCH 'sober up’ has a 
Church Slavonic root with a Russian prefix vy-; in aApaiu.iii 'sound, 
sane’ only the z- (<r« by loss of vowel and assimilation) is Russian. 
The numerous prefixes and suffixes borrowed from Church Slavonic, 
and used with complete freedom today, have contributed to this 
result: crez- pre- pred- raz- so- vo- voz- in such words as eo6op ‘cathed- 
ral’/c6op ‘gathering’ Bonpoc 'question’ bocxoa/bcxoh 'ascent’ i ipe:jBi,i- 
■lafiiiwii ‘extraordinary’/Bepea ‘across’; verbal nouns in -ante -enie/R. 
-ahe -erie, adjectives in -nnyj -nnij, participles in -jascij -uscij/R. -jacij 
-ucij, superlatives: fl&Kunie ‘deed’ nrpaioinufi ‘playing’, etc. While the 
effect of Church Slavonic is generally literary, these features appear in 
quite common words also: npeame ‘before’ cjiaatuiit ‘sweet’ BpeMB 
‘time’ are the ordinary words for these very common concepts. In the 
declension of the adjective there are or have been Russo-Slavonic 
forms, such as NS. -yj GS. -ago (see section 119). In some case 
endings R.WS 1 . -e corresponded to OB. -j$, for which the Russo- 
Slavonic equivalent was -ja. Hence GSF. Moen ayma was in use in the 
seventeenth century and even well into the eighteenth among cultured 
persons/R. Moeft H.ynni. 

The absence of Russian full vocalism (R. torot/ OB. trat) is a ready 
indication of alien influence. Church Slavonic roots include blag- 
bran- breg- bretn- chlad- chrabr- chran- drag- glav- grad- glas- kratk- 
mlad- mrav- plant- plen- prazd- slad- stnrad- sram- sred- stran- straz- 
slem- treb- trezv- vlad- vlas- vrag- vrat- vred- zreb- zlat- zrak-, etc. 
They make doublets with Russian stems in such a manner that the 
simpler concept is expressed by the Russian form and some nuance 
by the Church Slavonic: roJiOBa 'head’/r^aBa ‘chapter, cupola, 
chief’, BopoTa ‘gate’ (napcKne) BpaTa ‘gate of sanctuary’, GepeiweHHaH 
‘pregnant’/GpeMH ‘burden’, omejioMHTb ‘stun’/unieM ‘helmet’ (OR. 
uienoMb). The Russo-Slavonic word is more abstract, secondary, more 
generalized, more archaic, etc., than the purely Russian form. The 
nuance may be very fine: cojior ‘malt’/cjiaAon ‘sweet’ shows generaliza¬ 
tion in the Russo-Slavonic, but only in so far as an adjective is 
more general than a noun. 

Other signs of alien influence are the appearance of CS 1 . *u/i as o/e 
in weak position, the preservation of e before hard consonants (/R. e) 
and the use of sc (for OB. st) £d/R. c z. The former resulted from the 
practice of transcribing and reading liturgical books. It was the custom 
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to transcribe the jers long after they had ceased to be pronounced in 
Old Bulgarian, and to read them in Russian (when not final) as o/e. 
Hence noiwTb ‘lament’/OR. biimth, ynoB&Tb ‘trust’ (P. ufac <(upuvati), 
cotw (pi.) 'honeycombs’ (OB. sg. situ), mh6vkl>ctbo ‘crowd’ (P. mnostwo 
<mno£istvo), and similar words, show signs of Russo-Slavonic. An 
interesting doublet is otmcctbo ‘patronymic/oTe'iecTBO ‘fatherland’ 
(Soticistvo). By conservation of e before hard consonants we identify the 
same influence upon He6o ‘sky’/He6o ‘palate’, npejpieT ‘object’, nemepa 
‘cave’, nepcT ‘finger’/ojuiH Kan neper ‘all alone’, neicio ‘burning pitch, 
hell’, etc. We must not take into account, to the credit of Russo- 
Slavonic, those cases in which stressed e stood before an originally soft 
consonant which has now become hard: otci; ‘father’ •(otici, ^yiuenni.iii 
‘sincere’ (-evinyji),nepnufi ‘first’/OR. nbpbBbin. The third criterion is one 
which often expresses itself in doublets: Mem^y/OR. Memy ‘between’, 
naAewaa/nafleHta ‘hope’ HagewHuft ‘reliable’, rparKAamin/ro pomatum 
‘citizen’, MymAbiti/MyHioii ‘foreign’, mo mi ./moms ‘strength’, nemepa 
‘cave’/IIeMcpcKuti (monastery), HCBeama ‘ignoramus’/HeBewa ‘boor’. 

Since Russian and Old Bulgarian agreed on most points the origin 
of many words is not to be demonstrated. It is possible that a good 
enough dictionary (which does not exist) might show when and under 
what circumstances each word came into circulation, and consequently 
how much it is indebted to the literary Russo-Slavonic tradition. For 
the present it is merely to be set down as probable that cultural words of 
long standing are likely to be Russo-Slavonic, even in the absence of 
external signs. On the other hand, there are examples in which the 
demonstration applies to the average and not to the individual. Among 
prefixes meaning ‘out of’ Russian has a preference for vy- and Old 
Bulgarian for iz-, though both belong to the common store; but it is 
impossible to say that BiiCmrb ‘knock out’/iiyuHTb ‘massacre’ reflects a 
difference of dialect. *Orz- is found in pocr ‘stature’/pacTii ‘grow’, and 
it is not more than plausible to attribute the difference to the inter¬ 
vention of Russo-Slavonic in the second. 

126. Turko-Tatar and other Loanwords. The languages of the 
Turko-Tatar group are remarkably conservative. ‘In the Turkish 
group’, says J. Deny in Les Langues du Monde, ‘only Yakut and 
Cuvasian appear aberrant. It follows that the forms of words of 
Common Turkish which we can reconstitute are remarkably like the 
forms of words of various dialects now spoken.’ It is possible to make 
a distinction between the northern languages and the southern, of 
which latter Osmanli Turkish is the most important. The latter has 
profoundly affected Bulgarian and Serbocroat, but not Russian. The 
Russian translations have been with a number of northern dialects, 
such as those of the Pecenegs, Polovcy, D 2 agatais and above all 
the Golden Horde. One is largely prevented by the strong family 
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resemblance of this group of languages from seeking to define the 
source of any particular word. 

Within this class of borrowings it is convenient to include those 
words for which Turko-Tatar languages were merely intermediaries. 
Some were Greek, borrowed directly or through Persian. Persian 
words express many of the most important cultural concepts available 
to the Tatars; and as the Persians anticipated them in adopting the 
Moslem religion it was through Persian that a large vocabulary of 
Arabic terms found its way into Turkish. For the Mediaeval Russians, 
however, all this was Turko-Tatar; the Golden Horde filled the whole 
Orient as they viewed it. 

At an earlier time the Slavs had been in contact with Iranians upon 
the steppe or in the White Russian plains. This had led to very ancient 
borrowings (see section 2). At that time the eastern horizon was 
composed of Aryans in the steppe and woodlands of South Russia and 
Finns in the forests of the centre and north. The Tatars lay wholly 
outside the world of the primitive Slavs. Between the fourth and sixth 
centuries, however, a succession of Turanian tribes—Alans, Huns, 
Avars (Oopi>i)—crossed Southern Russia and were entangled in the 
Great Migrations. As a result of this the oldest stratum of Turko- 
Tatar loanwords is common to all Slavonic peoples: R. KjioCyK ‘cowl’ 
OB. klobuku P. kiobuk Cz. klobouk ‘hat’ S. klobuk <(TT. *kalbuk T. 
katpak. In this form the word has suffered metathesis, though not of 
the normal variety; when reborrowed later it did not suffer this change: 
R. KOJinau ‘night-cap’ MB. kalpak, cf. MGr. xaAudio Magyar kalpag. 
After the Slavonic peoples had divided, the Turanian migrations 
continued—-Bulgarians coming from the Volga into Moesia, Magyars 
(but they were a Finno-Ugric people) advancing towards Hungary, 
Pecenegs, Khazars and Polovcy into South Russia. Words then 
borrowed had varying areas of diffusion: T. san ‘appearance, honour’ 
>OB. sanu R. can ‘rank’ iipiioeamiiiuTbCH ‘assume a dignified air’. One 
of the words borrowed in this period was .i6ina,;b ‘horse’ Ruth, .louia 
‘colt’ <TT. alasa, which seems to have been brought by Vladimir 
Monomach from his travels among the Vjatici at the beginning of the 
twelfth century. There was an important horse-market for the nomads 
at Kiev. The bulk of the words which entered Russian probably did so 
as a result of the dominion established over the steppe and open wood¬ 
land by the Golden Horde. It is a record of the military superiority 
of the nomads and of the unfamiliar way of life which they revealed to 
the Slavs. Osmanli Turkish words have also entered Russian, but at a 
much later date and in smaller numbers. 

The oriental words borrowed by the Russians from the Turkish 
tribes, whether original parts of their vocabulary or not, are generally 
names of things: of animals and metals native to the east, terms 
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appropriate to nomad life, military and religious expressions, and some 
oddments referring to ships, measures and institutions. 

Birds and animals: OR. h-paryit ‘sparrow-hawk’ (TT. karagu) 
Kopra ‘crow, hag’ (T. karga) depuyr ‘golden eagle’ (TT. burgut) 
;iduia;tb ‘horse’ (TT. alasa) miiait ‘mule’ (T. e$ek ‘ass’). 

Trees and materials: Kapara<i ‘elm’ (T. kara agap ‘black tree’) 
eafiyp ‘aloes’ (TT. sabr from Arab.) whom ‘raisins’ (T. iiziim ) 
OR. xapaji.vr ‘steel’ (T. karalik ‘blackness’) fiyjiaT ‘Damascene 
steel, sword’ (from Pers. pulad) ajiTiiin ‘three copecks’ (T. altin 
‘gold’) ,(i‘iibra ‘coin’ pi. ;teiibni ‘money’ (T. damga; a doublet is 
raiura ‘stamp’ from which is derived TaMoanui ‘customs-house’) 
HteM'iyr ‘pearl’ (T. inci, perhaps of Chinese origin) uavMpya 
‘emerald’ (T. ziimriit) m'<[n't, ‘naphtha’ (T. neft, from Greek) 
a.TMaa ‘diamond’ (T. elmas, from Greek abdpas). 

Nomad life and customs: miaau ‘Cossack’ (T. kazak) Kii'ieiiaTb 
‘lead a nomad life’ (T. gopmek) xan/xaraii ‘khan’ op.pi ‘horde’ (T. 
urdu ) idpra ‘yurt’ (T. yurt) capaii ‘shed’ (T. saray) iim ‘post-house’ 
(TT. yam; adj. n.vteudii) fianiMai; ‘shoe’ (T. ba$mak) !;ai|mm ‘long 
coat’ (T. kaftan) Tto.abtiait ‘tulip’ (Pers. dulbend ‘turban’) yaw 
‘Hat-iron’ (T. iitii) Meuaii ‘stamp, die’ (TT. pakan) a pity a ‘water¬ 
melon’ (T. karpuz) uyuypyaa ‘maize’ (T. kokoroz, a word of 
mysterious origin) fiyaa ‘buckwheat beer’ (T. boza). 

Military: mmata.i ‘dagger’ (T. hanper , from Arab.) n r rarait 
‘yataghan’ (T. yatagan) dorarupb ‘warrior, hero’ (Pers. bahadur) 
Kapay.11 ‘sentry’ (T. karakul) ratl;;aMaic ‘bandit’ (T. haydamak). 

Religious: dycyp.Miui/MycyJibMaiii!ii ‘Moslem’ a pan ‘negro, 
Moor’ ua.ieiia ‘beggar, cripple’ (?TT. kalak). 

Colours: itapuii ‘brown’ (T. kara ‘black’) dypuii ‘chestnut’ 
(TT. bur) a.iui'i ‘bright red’ (T. al). 

Musical: (Ruth.) i.bfiat ‘eight-stringed guitar’ (T. kopuz); ty;tna 
‘reed pipe’ (?T. diidiik ; the word may be onomatopoeic). 

Measure: apuiiiu ‘ell’ (T. arsin). 

The Ukrainian peoples of the steppe were not released from nomad 
and Turkish dominion until the eighteenth century was well advanced. 
They have, consequently, a number of loanwords not found in Great 
Russian. Among them the most celebrated is caviar (Ruth, uan’rtp), 
which has become universal. 

There are later, specifically Osmanli, loanwords also: )im.i>iap fiei'i 
nninn fkinmoaayu ijuipMan .puiaii uaidi; Haiti; wpa.’ii. etc. (T. yeniperi 
bey pasa bastbozuk Jerman divan kayik saray, the last word giving the 
doublet capaii listed above), which are common European currency.* 

* F. Miklosich, Die turkischen Elemente in den siidost- und osteuropaischen 
Sprachen (Vienna, 1884); K. Lokotsch, Etymologisches Worterbuch der euro- 
pdischen Wdrier orientalischen Ursprungs (Heidelberg, 1927). 
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The word GajiGec 'dolt’ and the GejibMec occurring in hh GenbMeca 
He cmwcjiht 'he doesn’t understand a thing’ represent TT. variants 
of the same word (T. bilmez 'ignorant’). 

Among borrowings from East European languages are: (from 
Finnish) Mop>K 'walrus’ ( mursu , whence perhaps English morse)-, (from 
Hungarian) KynMa 'cap with flaps’ ( kucsma ); (from Lithuanian) 
BajiaH^aTbCH ‘to slack’ ( valanda ‘hour’), nanna ‘tow’ ( pakulos ); from 
Polish) BeH3ejib ‘woven monogram’ (wqzel ‘knot’ = R. yaeji), BenrepcKHtt 
‘Hungarian’ ( Wqgry = OR. Wpe, whence the Ugro- in Ugro-Finnish) 
and possibly, though incredibly, BO^Ka ( wodka ). Curious borrowings 
from the Classical languages are: Kyponecjm. ‘to play pranks’ (from 
the Kyrie eleison in the church-service), epyir.ra 'nonsense (Latin 
gerundium) and nojiGaca ‘sausage’ (? Hebrew kol-basar ‘every sort of 
meat’; there are similar words in other Slavonic languages). Other 
words from Greek are Pocchh ‘Russia’ (Pcocrcna), KpoBatb ‘bed’ 
(Kpap&orTtov), KaTopra ‘penal servitude’ (xcrrepyov), kht ‘whale’ (xfjTo$), 
neHTa ‘ribbon’ (Aevriov); from Latin ouct ‘vinegar’ ( acetus , while yucyc 
‘vinegar’ is from Greek of os), hhjbk ‘turkey’ ( indicus ), KOJinga 
‘Christmas and New Year festivals’ ( calendce ) and (via Germanic) 
KOTeji ‘cauldron’ ( catillus ), pe«bKa ‘radish’ ( radicem ), TiopbMa ‘prison’ 
(P. turma ‘dungeon’ Germ. Turm, Latin turris). The only borrowings 
from Celtic appear to be cjiyra ‘servant’ and perhaps ckok ‘leap’. 

Among the less obvious borrowings from other European languages 
are: (from German) rnjinna ‘hat’ ( Schlapphut ), Beep ‘fan’ ( Facher , but 
influenced by Bem-b 'to waft’), pwaBaH 1 sort of carriage’ (P. rydwan 
from Reitzvagen), aparium; ‘whip’ (P. harapnik from herab), e(f)peih’op 
‘corporal’ ( Gefreiter ), eij>ec ‘hilt’ ( Gefass ), BepcraK ‘joiner’s bench’ 
(Werkstatt ), bhht ‘screw’ (P. gwint 'worm of screw’ from Gewinde, 
popularly associated no doubt with BHTb ‘to screw’), npaxMaoi ‘starch’ 
(P. krochmal, from Kraftmehl), Gvht ‘insurrection’ (P. bunt, from 
Bund), TapejiKa ‘plate’ (P. talerz, from Teller)-, (from Dutch) rpioM 
‘ship’s hold' (’# Ruim, complete with definite article), pyjib ‘rudder’ 
(roer, with dissimilation of liquids), aiottM ‘inch’ ( duim ‘thumb’), 
30 HTHK ‘umbrella, parasol’ ( zonnedek ; a back-formation is 3oht); 
(from English) mhhmbh ( midshipman ), rmamaK ‘jacket’ ( pea-jacket ) 
roHAei; ( gundeck ), BOK.aaJi ‘railway-station’ (ultimately from Vauxhall), 
aapaji ‘all hands on deck’ ( over all), (JipeHM ‘burberry’ (Lord French), 
ctdk ‘riding crop’ (stick), BepefiKa (wherry), and there is an intriguing 
theory that aSuiob ‘cheap’ (long form semeBhiii) derives from an 
English dog-cheap; (from French) ciopTyK ‘frock-coat’ (surtout), 
Kypamirfbcfi ‘to swagger, bluster’ (courage), GjiaHweBufl ‘flesh-coloured’ 
(blanche), iimiie.ib ‘overcoat’ ( chenille ‘sort of dressing-gown’) jiaijier 
‘gun-carriage’ (Germ. Laffette, from I'affut)-, (from Italian) jiaw 
‘agio’ (French I'agio, from aggio), KaproijHMb ‘potato’ (Germ. Kartoffel, 
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from tartufola)-, (from Spanish) jioMGopuMii ctoji ‘card-table’ (French 
Vhombre ‘a card game’ from hombre 'man’), enoT 'raccoon’ ( gineta , 
from Arabic); from Portuguese comes perhaps anopT ‘sort of apple’ 
(fOporto). 

127. Word-formation. The suffixes set forth in section 78 are well 
represented in Russian, either in the native form or in borrowings 
from Old Bulgarian or both. Few points require noting. The suffix 
-ene appears in Russian in its analogical form -jane (cjiaBHHe ‘Slavs’). 
-enu appears as -hh(huH), e.g. sepeBHHiibiti ‘wooden’ (OB. drevenyji), 
see section 86. -ezi figures in native words as -ew (naaewc ‘murrain’), in 
borrowings as -ew (naaew ‘grammatical case’); both words from pad- 
‘fall’. Except in the word ahth ‘child’ the diminutive ending -q is 
lengthened in the singular to -en-ukii (as though from an e«-stem): 
KOTenoK ‘kitten’ G S. KOTenna/NVAP. kothtu ( f-%ta; the old forms of 
the singular are found in White Russian and Ruthenian, but cf. 
Ruthenian names in -chko). -iste, used as in OB. in ynujuime ‘school’ 
(presumably borrowed), is also used as an augmentative (i;yjia>uiu(e, 
from Kyjiaw ‘fist’), -isti in its Russian form -hm gives patronymics: 
IleTpoBiiM ‘son of Peter’ Hbuhobhm ‘son of John’. (Surnames in -obhm 
-cbhm are usually from Polish and are accordingly stressed on the 
penultimate.) -ije (-ije ) gives -He in borrowed and -be in native Russian 
words, -iji appears as -i.o (cy«bii ‘judge’); -yni as -whh -huh (Gofhhh 
‘goddess’). Some feminines are formed with the suffix -nxa; e.g. 
wyiiMiixa ‘merchant’s wife’ from K.ynen; others with the ending -(b)ma; 
e.g., reneptuibiiia ‘general’s wife’, npo(|teecopina ‘professor’s wife’. 
The short form of the adjective in -iskii gives the numerous place- 
names in -ck. 

Russian is notable for its use of augmentatives and diminutives, as 
such or in an affectionate, depreciatory or ironical sense. Among the 
suffixes may be mentioned -mt: aoMim ‘little house’, -hhh (from first 
palatalization of the *-ik- giving -i?i \--iku): rojiyoMHK ‘dear’ from 
ro.’iyOb ‘pigeon’, -on (from -uku): jiccoh ‘little wood’, -en (from -ikd): 
noiien ‘little horse’, jiccomok, double diminutive of jicc ‘wood’ from 
jk'cok by first palatalization, -isa (from - ik-a ): npoiiaTKa ‘small bed’ 
from HpoBUTb, -oMKa (from - uk-ik-a ): IbtuoMna ‘little Nina’, -no (from 
- ik-o ): hfuioMKo by first palatalization from hCwioko ‘apple’, -iuko: ohoiiiho 
‘little window’ (apparently based on oko ‘eye’; ‘window’ is the derived 
01016), double diminutive okoiitomko; -ue/-uo (from -ice): aepKaabue 
‘small mirror’ from aepnaao, -i.iiiiko: nepi.miiio ‘small feather’ from 
iicpo, -aniKa: cTaponaiiiKa ‘nasty old man’ from era p«K ‘old man’, 
-iiiiiKa/-nnino: iia.m.THiiiKo ‘shabby old overcoat’ from najibio (French 
paletot), -nine: uyaaMiime ‘big fist’, -yxa: cTapyxa ‘old woman’, 
-en(b)na: Gafieiina ‘peasant woman’ from Ga6a, KaTenona ‘Katie’ 
frpm Kaxii (itself a diminutive), -yma: .hiayuia ‘Lizzie’ from Jlfiaa, 
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-roma: Ojiioma from Cjih, dim. of Ojitra, -vuiKa: CaCymKa 'grand¬ 
mother’, -KniiKa: aa^ioaiHa from 'uncle’. 

The diminutive forms of Christian names present a high degree of 
mutilation and abbreviation; e.g. Gama from AnencaHsp, Kona from 
HnKOJiatt. 

Diminutives in -mpe and -huiko of masculine nouns retain their 
masculine gender; e.g. Kynaaiime above (from Kyjian 'fist’), ye3AHwft 
ropoaiiutKo 'a wretched little district capital’. 


D. STYLE 

128. The Slavonic Sentence. The order of words in a Slavonic 
sentence was entirely free. In the principal clause that word went first 
upon which the speaker’s mind was dwelling particularly. A great deal 
of our material is narrative, and therefore the verb (the active element) 
is mostly to be found leading the sentence: OB. glagolaase bo emu: 
izidi, duse necistyj 'for he said to him, Depart, unclean spirit’. The 
subject often followed the verb. In subordinate sentences, however, 
the conjunction or relative of subordination headed the sentence; the 
verb either followed the opening word or was delayed until the end of 
the sentence. A dative generally preceded an accusative; the attribu¬ 
tive genitive preceded, and the partitive followed, its noun, and demon¬ 
stratives might precede or follow. A considerable use was made of 
enclitics: OB. ze bo li and oblique cases of the personal pronouns. 

The linking of sentences was loose, in the manner called paratactic 
(exemplified by Homer). The following verses of St. Mark v. will help 
to define this manner: 


2 . i izlezusju ze emu is korablja, 
able siirete i otu grobu cloveku 
duchomi necistomi, 3. ize ziliste 
imease vu grobechu, i ni zeleznomi 
ozemi ego niktoze ne mogaase ego 
siivqzati ... 9. i vuprasaase i: 
kako ti estu irnq; i glagola emu: 
legeonu mine imq estu,jako mnozi 
esmit. 


2. KOI E^eA6oVT05 CXUTOU EK TOU 
ttAoiou EU0ECOS cnrf|VTTiaev oOtco 4k 
TOOV pvqpElOOV avOpCOTTOS 6V TTVEUPOCTI 
OKap0r)T<p, 3 . os Tijv KaToiKpcnv 
eIxev ev toTs pvfipacn, Kai o06e 
a Auer ei ouketi ouSeis r) 6 uvcrro aCrrov 
Sfjaai... 9 . Kai ETrppcoTa ocutov, 
T( aoi ovopa; Kai A4yei auTw, 
AsyEcov ovopa poi, oti ttoAAoi sapev. 


The Greek text shows that this is a translator’s style: each word and 
turn is rendered by a corresponding word and turn in the same place. 
Yet the translator keeps to his own idiom. He renders the genitive 
absolute by a Slavonic dative absolute in verse 2, and uses an instru¬ 
mental for Gk. prep. 4 - dative in the same. In the Greek the clauses are 
mostly principal. The Slavonic translator follows this usage not 
merely because it is in the original, but because it corresponds to the 
genius of his own tongue. The relative clause in verse 3 is less 
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subordinated than in the Greek. OB. ize was still recognizably a 
demonstrative, and its oblique cases have survived as the third 
personal pronoun of the modern languages. As in Homer, it admits of 
translation ‘who/'he, indeed’, whereas Hellenic os was purely relative 
‘who’. When compelled to subordinate a phrase, the Slavonic 
translator relied on his declined participles, as: 


4. za nje emu mnogo kraty poty i 
ozi zelezny siivqzanu sostju pre- 
trizaacho s$ otu njego oza zele- 
znaa i pota sukrusaacho sq. 


4. 81a to auTov ttoAAcxkis TrsSais kcc! 
dAuaeai 6 e6ect6o:i, xori SiEOTraoSai 
utt’ ccutoO Tas aAuaeis Kai t&s 
TrsSas owTETp(q>6ai. 


Lit.: ‘For this (reason)—he many times with fetters and iron bonds 
being bound ( dat. abs.) —there were broken from him the iron bonds 
and the fetters were shattered.’ 

The absolute construction allowed the subordination of one clause, 
but the other two (governed in Greek by the same conjunction) had to 
become principal. 

The verses quoted illustrate the principles of word-order. In the 
ninth verse the verb comes first (apart from the conjunction) in the 
two narrative clauses. In the interrogation, kako ‘what?’ (lit. ‘how?’) 
comes first, and the noun is postponed to the end of the sentence; but 
in the reply the essential word legeonu ‘Legion’ is announced at once. 
Similarly, in the second half of verse 3: ‘and no man could bind him, 
no, not with chains’ is rendered ‘and not even with iron bonds (him) 
anyone could him bind’, so that the necessary emphasis is secured by 
placing ‘iron bonds’ early. In this the Slavonic translator was following 
the Greek word for word, but it was not the less appropriate to his 
own style, which required him to announce his concepts in the order 
of their interest to him. The one caveat which must be entered is, 
perhaps, that the task of coping with a highly organized tongue like 
Hellenistic Greek was beyond the native resources of Old Bulgarian, 
particularly in the matter of subordination, and that the translators 
may have used their participles with more ingenuity than would be 
found in the colloquial. 

129. Kievite Prose. It was these resources that Russian writers 
inherited when they began to frame Russian literature. The Russian 
vernacular differed, however, in having already lost the feeling for 
declined participles: ii,\ymn ‘going’ is found in 1073 with a masc. sg. 
subject; n;iyme (sic) >k(> cmv BicnHTb ‘as he was going back’ (14th cent.) 
(OB. idostu) is a defective dative absolute. Russian writers could not 
indulge in participial constructions without artificiality, and con¬ 
sequently tend to write more paratactically even than the Bulgarian 
translators. It is the easier to do because their material is suited to 
simple narrative, with a predominant position allotted to finite verbs, 
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and much direct speech. This is exemplified by the Chronicle formerly 
attributed to Nestor, which gives the historical traditions of Kiev to 
the year 1118. It exists in two fourteenth-century forms: Povesi 
vremennych let and the Nacalnaja letopis (Laurentian MS. 1377). The 
relatively late date of the manuscripts prevents us from drawing too 
precise inferences from this work; but it is legitimate to note that a 
simple narrative style in a disciplined language had been evolved in the 
service of the Rurikid princes. The authors suppress their own per¬ 
sonality; they compose annals in which, generally, each year is complete 
in itself, so that the more important ones form historiettes, as in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, which are told with vigour, pith, and dramatic 
force. The Poucenie Vladimira Monomacha ('Instructions of V.M.’) 
(c. mo) is in the same style; but it is more hortatory, and reveals a 
strong personality. The Chozdenie igumena Daniila v svjatuju zetnlju 
(1106-8) (‘Abbot Daniel’s journey to the Holy Land’) is written in a 
yet simpler manner, since books of travel were not regarded as 
literature. It may be taken as a specimen of the speech of the educated 
classes with its leanings toward Church Slavonic. The style includes 
expressions of confession and exhortation suited to the author’s 
religious profession, together with evidence of a capacity for direct 
observation and simple statement (e.g.: ‘Saved by the will of God, I 
went to the holy city of Jerusalem and saw the whole land of Galilee 
and the holy places’). A mild sectarian malice enlivens his remarks 
concerning the Latin clergy, who took first place in the ceremonies at 
Jerusalem. 

These and other works in prose exemplify the literary achievement 
of Kiev, apart from verse. They show that a satisfactory medium of 
expression had been found for the matters then requiring record; the 
colloquial had been given forrti, and the alien elements had been 
assimilated and assigned their place. Had society remained un¬ 
disturbed, Russian prose would have passed through the same phases 
as that of France or England, advancing at the same time according as 
more matter was drawn into writing and more use was made of 
classical resources (in this case Greek).. The ruin of Kiev in X240, first 
by internal dissensions and then by Tatar conquest, drove literature 
into the monasteries, where the liturgy tended to petrify Church 
Slavonic, while the chanceries used an official language for business 
purposes only. The two styles thus drew more and more apart; that of 
literature became a deadening convention. There is no such dichotomy 
apparent in the Kievite documents, in which the Church Slavonic 
manner must have corresponded with normal cultured expression. 

130. Prince Igor’s Expedition (SlovO 0 polku lgoreve). Until 1940 it 
might have been said that this celebrated work was accepted by almost 
all competent critics as a unique survival of the secular poetry of Kiev. 
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The manuscript was discovered in 1795, three years after the Tmutara¬ 
kan stone (of alleged date 1068), and was carefully edited under the 
patronage of Count Musin-Puskin, who had already consecrated a 
memoire to the affairs of the principality of Tmutarakan (1794). The 
Russian power was then spreading into the Taman promontory, 
beyond the Sea of Azov. Karamzin took a copy of the manuscript, and 
it was examined by Malinovskij before it was lost in the Great Fire of 
Moscow. Among the scholars who have accepted the work as genuine 
we may cite Sreznevskij, Peretc and Speranskij. There have been 
doubters from the time of the discovery, but they have been over¬ 
whelmed by the weight of authority and (it must be said) by the 
conviction generated by the brilliance of the poem itself. A. Mazon’s 
Le Slovo d’lgor (Paris, 1940), however, has opened the whole question 
afresh and, in default of the original manuscript, proof of genuineness 
has become exceedingly difficult.* The authenticity of the Tmutarakan 
stone is no longer accepted, thanks to the unfavourable testimony of 
epigraphists. That of the Slovo is associated with it by the circum¬ 
stances of the discovery, and by the prominence given to Tmutarakan 
in the poem. 

Loss of the manuscript is a first obstacle to certainty upon this point. 
Another is the uniqueness of the Slovo in Kievite literature. It is the 
only source for many words and turns of phrase, mythological con¬ 
ceptions and stylistic devices, for which the predominantly clerical 
literature of Old Russia provides no parallel. This is as things should 
be if the Slovo were indeed the sole survivor of a brilliant lost literature 
of heroic poems; but it is also as things would be if the Slovo were a 
pastiche. Its only peer is the Muscovite Zadonscina, which celebrates 
the encounter of the Russians and Tatars on the field of Kulikovo in 
1380. The verbal similarity of the two pieces is such that one or the 
other must be a plagiarism. Those who hold that the Slovo is authentic 
complain that the Zadonscina uses the language and situations of the 
older poem without skill or taste. But the manuscript history of the 
Zadonscina is well attested. The oldest form is preserved from the 
fifteenth century, and there are versions from the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The language of the Slovo is not exactly that of 
any surviving manuscript of the Zadonscina, but it resembles very 
closely that of the sixteenth-century MS. 2060 of the Moscow 
Historical Museum. There are other testimonies to the narrative of 
Kulikovo, but the Slovo remained completely unnoticed until its 

* Mazon advances the theory that the Slovo was an eighteenth-century 
forgery. See Slavonic Review, xxiv, No. 63, and issues for Dec. 1948 and May 
1949. S. P. Obnorskij’s detailed account of its linguistic state (Ocerki po istorii 
russkogo literaturnogo jazyka, Moscow, 1946) presumes the authenticity of the 
poem. Much depends on a sentence in an Apostle (Acts and Epistles) of 1307, 
which might be taken from the poem, or vice versa. 
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brusque discovery in the last years of the eighteenth century. Upon the 
charge of plagiarism, therefore, the onus of proof lies upon the 
partisans of the Slovo. 

The discoverers assigned to their manuscript a tentative date in the 
sixteenth, or late fifteenth, century. Since c/c and s/s are confused 
(jiyuM pycniu> cMopuu cHHOBua neni imi 3 biii), editors were compelled to 
postulate an intervening redaction (14th or 13th century) made at or 
near Pskov. The simplification of the group -vl- to -/- is another 
northern feature of the language. The list of princes could hardly have 
been completed before the end of the first quarter of the thirteenth 
century, though the author speaks as if Igor (d. 1202) were still alive. 
No specifically Kievite dialect features have been identified. 

Russian and Slavonic forms are found side by side, with some 
preference for the Slavonic equivalents: cjianiio/cojioBiio 'nightin¬ 
gale’ Bparb/BopoTa ‘doors’ :ia6pa;rfc/3a6opo.Tfc ‘visor’ nperpaaimia/ 
nperopoAimia ‘they impeded’ 6ojiotomt> ‘marsh’. The jers are confused 
in Mirjia ‘mist’ (Gk. opixAri). They are generally retained in stressed 
positions, but o/e are also found. Ri has hardened to ry, but k remains 
a wholly velar consonant which cannot be set before i: pucKara ‘run 
about’; Kuna™ ‘clamour’ Kbiest ‘at Kiev’. The dual is used for Haio ‘of 
us two’ coKo.noMa ‘with two falcons’ MywaiiM-fecH ‘let us two show 
bravery’, and the aorist and imperfect used for aorist are frequently 
in evidence: ycne ‘slept’ pene ‘said’ O'k/OHiuerb ‘was’ poKOTaxy 
‘thundered’. The ethic and possessive datives and the instrumental of 
comparison are also used. 

The Slovo is commonly printed as prose and described as if it were 
such. But it has a marked accentual rhythm, and the clauses run 
parallel. They can often be arranged so as to show lines of three (and 
sometimes two or four) accents. It is not the rhythm of the North 
Russian heroic folk-songs (byliny) which are devoted to the exploits of 
Kievite heroes of earlier date than Igor. Their lines are longer, and the 
prosodic accentuation is less marked. They are, on the other hand, as 
Speranskij has shown, regularized by their melodies. It is to be noted, 
in view of some other suggested parallels, that Macpherson’s Ossian is 
in strongly accented prose, with a basis in the English ballad metre. 
Those who maintain the authenticity of the Slovo may find in its 
uniqueness a justification for its isolated prosodic technique. 

The author’s style is rapid, forceful and brilliant. No scepticism can 
diminish the credit of his creative achievement, beside which the 
phrases of the Zadonscina seem so jejune. The author uses the 
Homeric epithet with mastery when speaking of the ‘eight-thoughted’ 
Jaroslav, and he is almost Pindaric when he uses ‘six-winged’ as an 
equation for three falcons. Heroic periphrase is used in ‘Dazbog’s 
child’ (for Igor), and Vsevolod is regularly introduced by the epithet 
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6yii Typi, or Hpi Typi, ‘the valiant (or fiery) aurochs’. The editioprinceps 
explains the first epithet as equivalent to CoraTbipb ‘hero’. Powerfully 
constructed phrases are devised to echo the crash and fury of 
action, and alliterations give firmness to the rhythm. The use of the 
inner object, the doubling of words that signify action, and parallelism 
enrich his style. The headlong construction of the poem itself, sug¬ 
gesting the inspiration of a rhapsode, helps to win the reader’s assent. 
The first editors remarked with complaisance that this poem had come 
to prove that the Russian heroes of olden time had, like those of 
Macpherson, their bards. In this remark sceptical critics read an 
acknowledgement of one of the sources of this poet’s inspiration. His 
apostrophes to various heroes and rivers, his use of lyres that play by 
themselves, and his accumulation of misty omens and images resemble 
the style of Ossian, while (it is claimed) some epithets can be justified 
from byliny which were in process of collection in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. A stylistic matter of particular importance Is his 
criticism of the old poet Bojan for his use of kennings and stereotyped 
phrases. Bojan is named also in the Zadonscina, and it is hard to resist 
the evidence that the citations in the Slovo are from that work. That 
poet’s name is South Slavonic. He might have immigrated into Russia 
in Kievite times, but it is also possible he was one of the many South 
Slavs who left the Balkans in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
under the pressure of the Turkish victories. 

The doubt concerning the authenticity of the Slovo is not such as to 
diminish its worth as creative literature or its influence in literary 
history (since that was only felt after Musin-Puskin’s time). But it 
prevents us from citing the Slovo as a sample of a lost heroic literature, 
and until it is removed there can be no credence given to the numerous 
scholarly and ingenious emendations and interpretations which have 
been added to those of the editio princeps. 

MIDDLE RUSSIAN (1500-1700) 

131. The Chancery Styles. In preceding paragraphs the history of 
Russian sounds and forms has been carried down to modern times for 
the sake of continuity of exposition. It is now fitting, however, to call a 
halt and to survey Middle Russian, the language of the princes of 
Muscovy. The sixteenth century was, in Russia as in other parts of 
Europe, an age of energetic changes which were reflected in the 
language also. By the end of the fifteenth century the Muscovite 
princes had rounded off their domain by the reduction of Great 
Novgorod (1478) and the acquisition of its vast, indefinite hinterland 
in the dense conifer forests that stretched from Archangel to Perm and 
the Urals. So Novgorod was added to Vladimir and Rostov, which 
were Muscovite domain in the fourteenth century, and to Jaroslavl', 
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Rostov, Vjatka, Pskov, Rjazan and Smolensk; the series of annexa¬ 
tions concluded with the capture of Novgorod Seversk in 1523. 
Russia had become a State. In the latter half of the century this new 
State hurled itself upon its old oppressors in the east and south-east. 
Ivan IV’s capture of Kazan in 1552 was rapidly followed by the seizure 
of Astrakhan in 1556, and that by the Cossack Ermak’s conquest of the 
original Siberia, the Tobol Valley, in 1581. What the discovery of the 
New World was to Spain, the opening of Siberia was to Russia—a 
broad outlet for adventure. Russia differed from Western Europe, 
however, in enjoying at this time no humanistic renaissance. The 
Greeks who fled from Byzantium brought nothing of their classical 
culture to the land civilized by the Greek Church. There is no such 
flowering of all the arts, including the art of polite living, as accom¬ 
panied the similar explosion of economic and State-building energy in 
the west. 

The concept of the State had its counterpart in language. For use in 
the Muscovite chancery there was built up an official style (npuKasHuft 
«3biK), which was thoroughly nationalistic in its applications. It was 
not literary, nor unified beyond the needs of official business. This 
absence of second intention allowed it to reflect more accurately the 
speech-habits of the time. Legal documents embodying arguments and 
judgments record with accuracy the statements actually made in 
court. A party declares: ‘He said anything that came into his head’ 
(mto eMy B'feTp'b naHeci. Ha porb, to roBopmrb ‘what the wind brought to 
his mouth, that he said’ 1525), and the vivid colloquialism is a guaran¬ 
tee of the faithfulness of the whole record. There is no trace of Church 
Slavonic in such pieces. There is no aorist or imperfect. The perfect is 
found as much without auxiliary as with it, especially in the third 
person; for the other persons either the auxiliary or a pronoun might 
appear: H3i> B3Hjn> ‘I took’/ecMH 3won. T burned’ Kymuiu ecMH ‘we 
bought’. The active participles had become gerunds. The infinitive 
was in -ti, but with an evident tendency to contract: coGpa™ h mojibhtb 
‘to gather and discuss’. Hardening was more frankly admitted than in 
the modern orthography: (ajsKor/MR. u>er ‘burned’, Bbiiuojrb/MR. 
Bbiuieji ‘went out’, ;rfe Jia eun>/6y geuib (2 S.). 

In its nominal flexions this sixteenth-century Russian had reached a 
definite form, but not that of the present day. The i- a- o-declensions 
formed three distinct patterns, and there had not yet occurred the 
invasion of all oblique cases of the plural by a-flexions. The details 
may be studied in the paradigms already offered. The examples of 
Middle Russian all correspond to the period from 1500 to 1550, which 
was one of relative calm and consolidation. There were vacillations in 
Middle as in Modern Russian. The w-declension was still recognizable, 
at least in the gen. sg.; but in the loc. voc. sg. and nom. pi. there was a 
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law for each word. Masculine /-stems retained their old forms in the 
plural, though their singulars had already passed to jo. The record 
was still incomplete: KaMem. ‘stone’ had GS. KaMeHn/naMHH. Distinc¬ 
tion of gender had been erased from the plural, and in the singular 
gender had been made to conform very closely with declension. The 
old neuter collectives in -ije were still in use: 6paTbe/MR. CpaTbH 
‘ brethren’, but the later usage was not unknown. The dual lingered in a 
weakened form. RBa ‘two’ was still declined as a dual, but dual nouns 
like ohm ‘(two) eyes’, while retaining DID. ohmm8, took their gen. loc. 
form from the plural: gen. oneii. 

Russian was thus a national language in official use, but it was 
variable according to occasions or persons. A will was more stylized 
than a record of pleas. The Tsar wrote with some elegance, preferring 
-ja to R. -e where there would be OB. Bcen/BceH Pycn ‘of all Russia’. 
That was a shibboleth of good Muscovite society until far into the 
eighteenth century. A Novgorod merchant puts on paper his native 
cokatie ( c for c): npoue/npone ‘further’, and assimilates the reflexive 
pronoun to the infinitive: aoKHAaTpa ‘wait’. More curious than these 
are other practices showing the extreme scrupulousness of the Tsar’s 
civil service in adaptations and translations. Polish documents are in 
the Polonized White Russian of that court (buihtkh naHOBe ‘all the 
lords’, Maen. mobhth ‘has to declare’, afiwxMO •fcxajiH ‘that we should 
go’ 1503). The stilted German or Latin of the Austrian Court was 
rendered by the neat device of turning the pompous phrases into 
Church Slavonic. Letters from Tatary were rendered word for word, 
with a free use of Tatar words and turns of expression, and a colourful¬ 
ness otherwise foreign to Russian correspondence. 

132. The Literary Styles. The literary styles were radically different 
from this robust national speech of the official classes, with its 
background of the vernacular. As we have seen, there was no humanis¬ 
tic renaissance to call attention, as in the west, to the superiority of 
living over dead styles. A book was a convention shared by few. Books 
so composed were not either numerous or important, and later writers 
of the Russian classical age looked back acioss them to the Slovo as 
the only authentic record of Russian style. Still, in an energetic age, the 
books that were written could not lack some interest of subject or 
temperament, if not of elegance. 

For the latter half of the sixteenth century the best authority is the 
Domostroj (Oeconomicus or Book of Household Management), composed 
by the archpriest Silvestr at the wish of the Tsar. Its author aspired to 
no heights. His language is practically the same as that of the chancery. 
He uses or omits the auxiliary in the same fashion, retains the sibilants 
due to second palatalization/MR. k g ch, has infinitives in -ti but 
gerunds for active participles, uses the acc. for nom. in Auepb 
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‘daughter’/MR aoub, knows the w-plural in CHHOBe/cMHOBbh, and in 
copoMOTa ‘shame’ is more true to the vernacular than MR. cpaMora. His 
counsels are of a Hesiodic naivety, though doubtless needed at the 
time, and as his purpose is severely practical he uses the very words 
he expects his uncouth pupil, the Muscovite paterfamilias, to repeat, 
leaving a blank for the names. So he inculcates respect for the Tsar and 
for religion, the correction of children, the obedience and consultation 
of wives, rule over servants and the patient endurance of sicknesses 
which there was no medical science to cure. 

Kotosichin’s description of Russia, in a seventeenth-century 
manuscript discovered two centuries later in the Swedish archives, is 
a work of quite another cast. It is salted with malice, especially against 
the Romanov princesses who knew so little of the art of society during 
the reign of Aleksej Michajlovic. The author has adopted the style 
appropriate to a formal composition on a mundane subject. He draws 
on the bank of Russo-Slavonic for such obvious archaisms as the 
imperfect tense: apaxy ‘saw’ upeSbiBaxy ‘resided’. The a-flexions had 
not overflowed into the o-declension in his time: aoM'fcxu/MR. jjoMax 
‘(in) houses’. He had even a style of a sort; his sentences being long 
and shapeless, with delayed verbs, perhaps under German influence. 

A third writer is hardly more than an ejaculator on paper. It is the 
archpriest Avvakum Petrovic (1610-81), an opponent of the correc¬ 
tion of the Scriptures. Avvakum’s 2 itie ( Autobiography ) and Poslanie 
(Epistle) record his indomitable dislike of the change and all the 
sufferings brought upon him by his intractable conscience. He was a 
champion of the old modes of life, and both his taste and his pro¬ 
fession encourage him to retain more Church Slavonic elements 
than the courtly Kotosichin: the aorist (npimaoma ‘arrived’ H3rHauia 
‘drove out’ 6bierb ‘was’), e;uiin,/o;iHH ‘one’, no rpaay/ropogy ‘through 
the city’, bum's ‘I know’, th enclitic, cupuab ‘that is’, aru,e ‘if, eMJieTb 
‘takes’, BHHtHb ‘see’. But the use that he puts these things to is more 
vernacular than his contemporary’s manner. He has perfect tenses 
without auxiliary, n ‘I’ as well as nau, aoab ‘daughter’ and repost 
‘town’ according to the vernacular, the article (ronoBy-Ty bu aeMJiio 
xopoHHTu ‘hides his head in the ground’, sutchkh-tu ‘the little 
children’), and the expletive -su: naio-cy ‘I hope’. The man was 
accustomed to addressing Russian citizens and peasants in a way they 
could understand. His sentences are close-clipped, and follow the 
simplest models. He shows himself to be a popular preacher in the 
vigorous turns of his phrases, in his exclamations and asides and 
arguments ad hominem, and in the vividness of his imagery. 
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MODERN RUSSIAN (from 1700) 

133. Peter the Great and the Material Conditions of the Language. The 
first Russian newspaper, Russkija Vedomosti, began to appear under 
official sanction in 1703 (Jan. 2). Peter the Great himself marked 
passages in foreign newspapers that ought to appear in this journal. 
Its style is that of a bulletin, but necessarily colloquial. The topics of a 
newspaper were varied—a presentation of an elephant to the Shah, the 
unpopularity of Jesuits in China, discovery of copper ore and naphtha 
near Kazan, a Cossack raid, etc.—and meant the entry of fresh 
interests into Russian letters. This periodical appeared in Moscow; at 
the new capital of St. Petersburg the Peterburgskija Vedomosti was 
first issued in 1711 (May 11). Meanwhile, in 1705, the first books had 
been issued in the new civilian alphabet (rpaauancKaH asiGyua). This 
was less a reform of the alphabet than an improvement of its shapes. 
The thick and thin strokes were made more even and spaced more 
openly, having in mind the best Italian alphabets; certain letters, e.g. 
p, were made more like Latin letters despite their different meaning, 
and scribal flourishes were eliminated. The orthography remained 
almost as it was. But, though highly conservative, this innovation was 
of great importance. All our alphabets have, in the last resort, a 
religious sanction: the Vulgate, the Koran, the Hebrew Bible, etc. The 
Tsar’s innovation established a distinction between the religious 
alphabet, for use in the liturgy, and the more legible letters for 
civilian use. By so doing it tended to liberate lay literature from 
clerical prejudice, and to open up the possibility of its future 
development. 

More important than either of these changes was the impression left 
by Peter the Great that an entirely new era had opened for Russia. 
‘Our culture’, wrote Puskin, ‘appeared of a sudden, like the Russian 
nobility, in the eighteenth century.’ The new life could hardly have 
appeared in more dramatic circumstances. Peter the Great pitched his 
new capital outside the racial limits of Russia, in districts where the 
Finnish language still predominated. Germans, Dutchmen, French¬ 
men and Scots entered his service and that of the Empress Catherine, 
as every effort was made to acquire and utilize the resources of occi¬ 
dental culture in statecraft, science, architecture and the military art. 
There was a tremendous rush of new ideas into Russian life, and they 
had to be accommodated in the language. The tempo quickened 
throughout the eighteenth century. ‘After Lomonosov’, said Makarov, 
‘we became acquainted with a thousand new things. Foreign ways 
begat in our minds a thousand new concepts. More than two-thirds of 
the Russian lexicon passed out of use. What could we do? We had to 
look for new modes of expression.’ 
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The new modes of expression came first by simple importation 
from the west. The bureaucracy was essentially German, but it was 
drawn from the Gallicized Germans of the petty States, for whom the 
German language had none of the higher cultural implications. French 
influence was therefore predominant, though often at second hand; 
and behind French w r as the prestige of Latin. Latin was still a diplo¬ 
matic and academic language in Germany and Poland. The eighteenth 
century has thus come to be called the Latin-French period of Russian 
literature, and Polevoj recognized in Karamzin not the first author to 
make adequate use of Russian resources, but ‘the transition from the 
Latin-French epoch to the purely French epoch’. That is to say, with 
Karamzin, apart from the use of pure Russian there was direct access 
to the main source of new cultural ideas in France. 

These phenomena are reflected in the lexicon. There is no need to 
make a detailed list of words which declare themselves to the reader on 
any page of a Russian book or newspaper. The German words are 
often bureaucratic, such as tuTeMiieiib ‘stamp’ uiraf) ‘staff’ mapra 
‘mark (coin), postage-stamp’ jiau^Bep ‘landwehr, militia’. The 
German verbal suffix -ieren provides a means of adapting to Russian an 
infinity of foreign terms. The Russian suffix is -ir-ovai: aeifiajibnipoisaTb 
‘to cover with asphalt’. In other cases the German mediation is seen in 
some phonetic feature, such as Germ, s before a consonant at the 
beginning of a word (e.g. iutst ‘State’). More important were the 
direct French borrowings. These are found in all stages of acclimatiza¬ 
tion in Karamzin, those least advanced being left in their original 
alphabet: HMaHWHaium ceHTHMeHT tourment energie epithete SKcnpecciiH 
aKceJiwpoBaTb. Russian words began to be used in French senses: for 
example, a style could be ruiocKiiit {plat, not physically ‘flat’ as the 
Russian term properly implied); fii.n'i. ne b enoeft Tapejme is a 
mistranslation of ne pas etre dans son assiette, where assiette means 
'mood, state of mind’; TporaTejrbHwii is French touchant, and so on. 
These sorts of expressions abounded in the language of the fops and 
beaux (merojm, merojibCKOfi ‘elegant’), which was, strange to. say, one 
of the coptributive elements to the Russian national style. A distinc¬ 
tive manner arose in the salons among the ‘best people’ who surrounded 
les dames illustrees (cBeTCKHe aaMbi). When Puskin was asked what he 
thought of the intelligence of one of these ladids, he said, ‘I don’t know. 
We talked French!’ 

In the nineteenth century this kind of importation continued chiefly 
on the technical side; commercial, scientific, industrial. Russian has 
thus a large vocabulary of those cosmopolitan words to which no 
specific home can be given: aKTHiiHwcKiift ‘actinic’ ajumraxop 
‘alligator’ aHxnxe3a ‘antithesis’ apxepiin ‘artery’, etc. When precision 
is possible; the word is generally found to be French: anymep 
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'obstetrician’ ( accoucheur ) unjio;i,HpouaTb ‘clap’ ( applaudir) apMiin 
‘army’ ( armee ). Italian musical and architectural terms and English 
and Dutch commercial and nautical words are also characteristic, 
though minor, parts of the modern vocabulary. 

It is not to be supposed that these innovations went unopposed. The 
purists proposed alternatives for these ‘barbarisms’: aBTop/couHHHTejib, 
ayaiiTopuH/'cjiyiiia:uime, aKTep/jinneaeti, accwcTeHT/noMoujHHK, appeco- 
liaTbCH/oGpaTHTbCH, etc. Their criterion predominated in the Russian 
Academy’s dictionary, both with regard to barbarisms and to 
vulgarisms, but it involved no fewer difficulties than it removed. An 
actor is not precisely a ‘character-maker’, nor an auditorium a ‘place of 
hearing’. The Slavonic terms could only be used in a new and precise 
acceptation, and that could hardly be done without some system of 
mnemonics, whereas the foreign word contained ipso facto the precise 
connotation desired. A further difficulty was that the content of the 
Slavonic lexicon was not rich enough to provide the .necessary new 
terms without having recourse to archaic and obsolete words, which 
were, under the circumstances, less familiar than the foreign words in 
the Gallicized society of the Russian capitals. 

134. Lomonosov and the Three Styles. A decisive date in the history 
of Russian was that of the issue of Lomonosov’s Rossijskaja gram- 
matika (1755). To his contemporaries and successors in the eighteenth 
century he seemed to have given laws to the Russian language. That 
was a characteristic concept of the age. It would probably be more 
correct to say that Lomonosov revealed the inherent regularity of the 
Russian tongue to persons who had taken it too much for granted. The 
language had been in full use, as we have seen, in the chancery of 
Ivan III at the beginning of the sixteenth century, and it had played 
its part even earlier. But a spoken language is more fluid and various 
than a dead one, and Russians of the eighteenth century might well 
contrast the immutability of Russo-Slavonic with the ‘lawlessness’ of 
the vernacular. Even after Lomonosov there was room for debate 
concerning the Russian standard; but that one existed there was no 
doubt. There was no doubt, because he had himself exemplified it. 
According to Karamzin, Lomonosov was the only Russian ‘classic’. 
There might be blemishes in the odes (and Puskin came to the con¬ 
clusion that he was a great man, but not a great poet), his prose might 
have unwieldy sentences, and he might have no breath for the 
epic; none the less, Lomonosov had written authentic Russian 
(nncTbiMb pyccKHMi, h;sijkomt>) and his works were satisfying and 
definitive. 

For this reason Lomonosov was approved by the ‘westerners’, and 
he was the delight of the 'Slavophils’ because of his respect for Church 
Slavonic. This was expressed in the dogma of the ‘three styles’. 
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Mediaeval rhetoricians distinguished between the high (Latin), 
middle (courtly vernacular), and low (popular) styles. Lomonosov 
obtained this doctrine from France in its eighteenth-century trans¬ 
formation and applied it to Russian literature (‘Tpii iuthjih, Bbicoidfi, 
nocpeacTBeHHbifi h Hum-dii’). The high style was Russo-Slavonic. It was 
suitable for Greek poems, odes and prose dissertations upon important 
themes. The middle style was to be used for theatrical pieces which 
had to bear an evident relation to normal conversation (NeiioB-knecKoe 
cjioho’), and made use of Church-Slavonic for elegance along with 
elements of the low style for verisimilitude. The low stvle was suited 
for common purposes, such as comedies, impromptu epigrams and 
songs. It was purely Russian. All three styles were literary, however, 
and did not admit of vulgarization. 

The essential notion was that of the 'middle’ style, since it recog¬ 
nized the mixed character of Russian. From it developed the literary 
and academic norms. After Lomonosov, the 'high' style could not be 
distinguished from the liturgical language. The ‘low’ style suggested 
that certain derivations from the norm would carry certain implica¬ 
tions, but other varieties (e.g. regional) have been discovered and 
exploited. 

These views led to the fin de siecle controversy between the tradition¬ 
alists (‘Slavophils’) and the innovators (‘westerners’). Their dilferences 
extended far beyond the borders of literature and language, but within 
those limits they could be defined with some precision. The main 
point at issue was the position of Russo-Slavonic. According to some 
‘Slavophils’ this language of books was the kernel of the literary 
dialect. Its rights, in the higher departments of letters, were absolute. 
It had been adopted and perfected by the Slavs for intellectual 
expression, and the Russian colloquial was no more than a phase of the 
same language specially adapted for the common and vulgar affairs of 
life. The ‘westerners’, and especially Karamzin, took the liberty of 
doubting whether this language was Russian at all. In their view it 
was merely Old Serbian, and therefore had no rights over Russia. 
Karamzin’s Letters of a Russian Traveller (Pisma russkago putesest- 
vennika, 1791-2, 1797) lay within the territory always accredited 
to the vernacular, but they were proof of the charm of Russian 
and of its capacity for the most varied themes. His History of 
Russia (Istorija gosudarstva rossijskago), however, was a work in the 
‘high style’, but in Russian. Russian was capable of all forms of 
literature, and its use involved the rejection of literary history in 
Russia with the single exception of the Slovo 0 polku Igoreve. The 
modern facts required modern words; and not so much words, 
according to Makarov, as content, thoughts, emotions, pictures and 
poetic elegance. 
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To measure the distance between the two manners of composition 
we may cite some lines quoted by Admiral Siikov to prove the 


impossibility of composing elegant 

Russo-Slavonic 

k)Hafl Aena TpenemeT 
k xjiaflHy cep;my nano kjiohht 

eAHHWfi M.aaA, «p vriift c 6pa«6M 

'The young maiden shivers; she 
. . . one was a youth, the other had 


verse in Russian: 

Russian 

MOJio«afi aeBisa apowht 
k xojiOAHOMy cepany mero meT 

oaiiii mojioa, Apyroft c OopoAoio 

bends her neck to the cold heart; 
a beard.’ 


In these phrases, save for the prepositions and for a single word, the 
Russian writer thought in one set of forms and had to alter them 
conscientiously to another series. Quite apart from the special 
aesthetic qualities of these lines, the process was one in which sponta¬ 
neity was impossible, and the original source of pleasure dried up. 
But centuries of use had invested the Russo-Slavonic literary tongue 
with qualities of its own, including a certain dignity not admitted in 
the vernacular. The solution of this deadlock was impossible along the 
lines of controversy. It had to be settled, like all ultimate questions of 
literary style, by the authority of a great poet. 

135. Pupkin (1799.-1837). These were the elements of the problem 
of Standard Russian as they presented themselves to PuSkin. He was 
convinced, like the ‘westerners’, that Russia had suddenly become a 
nation in the reign of Peter the Great, and that such a nation demanded 
its national language and literature. On the other hand he was disposed 
to accord more respect than they to Russo-Slavonic. In his opinion the 
Slavonic literary style was indivisible, and had been adopted in the 
eleventh century by the Slavonic people (not by any specific branch of 
them) with a fresh lexicon, new harmonies, and rational structure 
derived from the Greek. Such a model endowed the Slavs even more 
richly than the occidental nations, who depended upon Latin for their 
inspiration. He thought that this language had remained inviolate 
until the reign of Peter the Great. It had not suffered from the Tatar 
invasions nor from the Polish-Lithuanian dominion over White 
Russia and the Ukraine. But it was not the national speech of the new 
nation: 

Until shortly after 1820 Puskin was single-minded in his allegiance 
to the new literary language of Karamzin, and only employed Church 
Slavonic features for comic effect or for parody. He was more critical 
of Lomonosov than older men who had better reason to appreciate the 
greatness of the advance made. ‘In Lomonosov’, he wrote, ‘I esteem 
a great iiian, but not, in the last analysis, a great poet. He had 
understood the veritable source of the Russian tongue and of its 
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beauty: that is his principal service.’ He rejected entirely the thesis of 
the 'three styles’. But the high, almost mystical value he set upon the 
Slavonic dialect drew him towards experiments in it. He began to 
assert the need for synthesis between the Russo-French literary mode 
and the Russo-Slavonic of books. He admitted also the semantic 
values of other Slavonic vocabularies as a possible source of enrich¬ 
ment of Russian, and looked for the emergence of suitable lyrical and 
narrative styles from the mingling of these different types of expression. 
But while numbering Russo-Slavonic among the sources from which 
the poet might draw, he resolutely rejected the notion that it was the 
essential dialect of Russian culture. It was fitted, he thought, to offer 
pictures and symbols, themes and expressions, for both prose and 
verse. They were, indeed, by virtue of the supposed Greek reforma¬ 
tion of the eleventh century, parts of the process of Europeanizing 
Russian thought. They were, moreover, essential parts of Russian, 
viewed as a historical creation. Russo-Slavonic might be used in 
narrative to mark certain social features and types. Its rhetorical forms 
were admissible in critical writing, and in the lyric both Russo- 
Slavonic and Biblical Slavonic afforded nuances for the ‘oriental 
style’, helped to express pathos, marked the epic tone, helped to 
sharpen antitheses and to give shades of meaning and symbols. The 
general background of all Russian expression was given by the 
‘neutral’ dialect of educated society, but this speech, he thought, 
should go further towards assimilating elements of the Russo-Slavonic 
heritage. 

He had to deal also with the French invasion of the Russian language 
and with the jargon of the beaux and salons ( merojibCKiie (fipaaw). To 
the authority of the salons or of the illustrious ladies who presided over 
them he would not bow, but he had to admit the fact of their existence 
and of their necessity in some part. The new life demanded new 
expressions; in so far as it was a European life it required European, 
i.e. French, expression. ‘Frenchmen write as they speak’, Karamzin 
had written, ‘but in many fields Russians must learn to speak as men of 
talent write’. There were French words which imposed themselves, 
either because there could be no satisfactory equivalent (e.nn c 6ojibuniM 
anneTHTOM ‘they ate with a good appetite’) or because they were part 
of the social scene (maMnaHCKoe). More often it was possible to give 
French words Russian equivalents which were neither archaic nor 
monstrous, but suitable for the conversation of ladies. It was more 
important to nationalize certain French connotations by employing 
Russian phrases in new senses: oCmiw/illusion, aanor/gage, b mmcjihx 
(MOJiBHjia) enpensee, OTaaTb cepau e/donner son cosur, c.iobo mpenwu/mot 
d'esperance. The French language had had an immense sentimental 
and intellectual education which had given to its simplest words the 
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power of uniting into significant groups; PuSkin acquired the same 
flexibility for Russian. Finally, it is from the brief French sentence 
that Puskin derives his own prose style, which rejects the involutions 
of German prose as seen in Lomonosov and the unambitious shape¬ 
lessness of so much Russo-Slavonic. 

Like other languages, spoken Russian had vertical dialects. PuSkin 
held firmly to the general principle of educated expression, the 
language of the 'best people’, but with some freedom to welcome more 
racy elements. He gave a democratic complexion to the national 
language, unifying the literary styles by denying their traditional 
divisions, adding artistic touches from the colloquial reservoir, and 
purifying and ennobling the common tongue by new artistic creations. 
He adapted the grammar and the nuances of the common tongue to the 
ideals and style of the literary manner. In particular he made the 
freest use of expressions denoted as vulgar by the dictionary of the 
Academy. He was willing to use the language of 'wafer-makers and 
corn-chandlers’, but with a difference, since he considered that 
Russian had become somewhat debased in their mouths.* 

136. After Puskin. With PuSkin the Russian language had been 
fully constituted not merely as the speech of the Russian nation, 
which it had been in the fullest sense since the sixteenth century, nor 
as that of the directing classes, but with the capacity to express the 
whole range of thoughts proper to a complex modern society. With 
him, therefore, our historical sketch ends. But there are one or two 
points to be added by way of appendix. Puskin’s romanticism differs 
from that of contemporary poets in Germany and England in its lack 
of popular models. Karamzin has translated ballads transmitted to him 
through Herder arid Burger, but neither he nor Pulkin was in a 
position to know the extraordinary wealth of Russian byliny which 
were secretly recited in the huts round Lake Onega. Karamzin and 
Puskin wrote short stories after French precedents, without knowledge 
of the greater part of the vivid Russian skazki. These stores of 'pure’ 
Russian became available after the middle of the nineteenth century, 
and showed how it was possible greatly to reduce the debt to France by 
shifting the interest to genuinely native themes. Elegant society 
became less important as Dostoevsky scrutinized the human heart 
and Tolstoy preached his doctrine of love. The artistic values came to 
be sought much more in the purely Russian part of the lexicon. 

In May 1917 the Provisional Government promulgated a simpler 
system of spelling. The letters t o i were dropped, and so was b 
wherever it was otiose. The use of e was considered desirable, but not 

* See V. Vinogradov, Jazyk Puskina (Moscow-Leningrad, 1935). Since these 
words were printed G. Vinokur has given a masterly description of all phases 
of literary Russian in La Langue russe (Paris, 1947; Russian text, Moscow, 1944). 
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compulsory; failure to comply with this suggestion has been a cause of 
doubt (see section 120). Prefixes ending in z changed z to s in com¬ 
pound words before voiceless consonants (paccKaa ‘tale’/paacKaat 
[before 1917]). In the declension of adjectives GSMN. -ago/jago and 
N PNF. -yja/ija were dropped, leaving only GSMN, -ogo NPMNF. 
-ye and their soft equivalents. Similarly, among pronouns, onri o^hh 
became available for the neuter and feminine as well as the masculine, 
and the spelling of ASF. ee was extended to the genitive/older GSF. 
en. The question of word-accent was not touched in this decree. In 
practice an accent (acute or grave) is used to distinguish e.g. yme 
‘narrower’ from yme (yuce) ‘already’. 

Soon after this order was given the October Revolution was carried 
through, with notable effects upon the language which we cannot 
attempt to measure at this date. Obvious points are the sudden 
flourishing of initials in the form of words, as orris = oObegHHeHHe 
rocyuapcTBeHHux iisaa-reabCTB ‘Unified State publishing house’, 03 er 
‘Society for the promotion of agriculture among toiling Jew's’, and of 
portmanteau words like CoBHapnoM = cobct napoaiibix KoMuccapoB 
‘Council of People’s Commissars’, komcomoji ‘Young Communist 
League’, BcepaOoTaeMJiec ‘Union of Land and Forest Workers’, 
3apnjiaTa ‘wages’ (=3apa6oTHaH ruia/ra). It should be added that such 
abbreviated forms were not uncommon before 1914, as in the German 
of the same period; in both languages long words are of frequent 
occurrence. Equally obvious is the effect of innovations in the literary 
language; though it is still difficult to determine how many innova¬ 
tions will be definitely adopted into common cultural use.* 


DIALECTS 
[See also section 9(a)] 

137. White Russian. The White Russian speech corresponds in part 
to the territory of marsh and river between the Pripet and the Dvina 
which was occupied by the ancient Dregovici. They provide, however, 
only a portion of the linguistic substratum. In the region of Polock 
and Smolensk the original inhabitants were Krividi (North Russians), 
while between Dnieper and Soz lay the Radimici who were at first 
associated with the Vjatici (East Russians). Certain Lithuanian tribes 
have also been submerged in this mass. It appears, therefore, that 
White Russia was constituted not by a tribal unit but by the political 
compression of peoples under the Lithuanian sovereignty. This 
process belongs to the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It was 
in the same epoch that Little Russian or Ruthenian took shape in the 

* See Astrid Bcecklund, Die univerbierenden Verkiirzwigen der heutigen 
russisch?n Sprache (Upsala, 1940). 
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Carpathian Galicia. In certain respects the two languages concur 
in features which may be described as typically West Russian. 

The White Russian speech was already in use for official purposes 
under the Lithuanian Olgierd (c. 1345), father of the Jagiello who 
ascended the Polish throne by marriage with the heiress Jadwiga in 
1386. It had already reached its full phonetic and morphological 
development, but it continued to develop its vocabulary and syntax. 
The predominant position in the partnership of peoples was taken by 
Poland in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and the Polish elements 
began to increase in W’hite Russian, the more markedly when Poland 
espoused the cause of the Counter-Reformation. A White Russian 
literary language arose which was marked by Church Slavonic and 
Polish increments and differed considerably from that of the common 
people. Even the sounds and forms of the language were affected by 
Polish. A decline set in with the end of the seventeenth century, when 
White Russian began to go out of administrative and judicial use, 
though it continued in other respects until the end of the eighteenth 
century. This variety of the language has now died out. The popular 
dialect was in 1939 still used by over ten million people distributed 
between the Polish and the Soviet States. It has two sub-species: the 
north-eastern and the south-western; and there is a regional literature 
which takes the south-westerq variety as its standard. It is an official 
and literary language within the USSR. 

The western frontier of White Russian has been described in 
section 9, since it is also the frontier of Russian against Polish. As 
against Great Russian it runs from south of Pskov to include Rzev in 
the former Government of Tver, and then just south of Smolensk. It 
then takes in the western part of the former Government of Brjansk 
and descends to the Desna. North of Cernigov the frontier turns west 
and is continued to the Polish frontier along the line of the Pripet. In 
this section White Russian divides from Ruthenian, with a compara¬ 
tively narrow band of mixed dialect. As is well known, the Pripet 
marshes form an effective barrier between northerners and southerners 
on the west bank of the Dnieper. 

The Cyrillic alphabet is officially used for White Russian, but a 
number of dialectal studies have also been carried out by means of an 
alphabet based upon Polish. There is a strong accent, and consequently 
reduction in the strength of unstressed vowels, which tend to pass to a 
neutral timbre ( akane ). Unstressed e also changes timbre (by jakarie): 
WR. iincy/R. neey ‘bear’. W’here Russian has developed oj/ej 
from uji/iji. White Russian has y(j)/i(j): WR. a.™ ‘bad’ uibin ‘neck’/R. 
a.ioii men. Highly characteristic is the semivowel u, which has resulted 
from unstressed u before a consonant, from the preposition and prefix 
v, and from final i : iileceia ‘flew away’ (R. yjierejia) use ‘all’ (R. Bee) 
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iizdu ‘took’ (R. b3hji) zrabiuie ‘became’ (P. zrobil si$). As regards the 
White Russian consonants, one notices that the second palatalization 
still takes effect in declension: L SMN. e <^e: WR. na napoae, y jiayne, 
Ha cae6/R. nopor ‘threshold’ jiauKa ‘shop’ coxa ‘plough’. The 
fricative g (voiced h) is normal, as in Ruthenian: holy ‘naked’/R. ro-puil. 
This sound is found also with the demonstrative particle ( h)e -: WR. 
Mtak ‘so’/R. :')Tan. As for the dental consonants, they show dzekaiie 
and cekaiie , i.e. the development of affricates from occlusive d l before 
front vowels, as in Polish: WR. xaaaiiu. ‘go’/R. xo^htl. Examples of 
this phenomenon go back only so far as the fourteenth century, and in 
the sixteenth the dentals still remain in manuscripts, or take the 
intermediate form dj tj. In the present tense of verbs in *-djo a WR. 
di (resulting from analogy) corresponds to R. z: WR. rjmamy ‘I look’. 
The treatment of r varies according to dialect, some softening hard r 
and others hardening soft r; standard WR. has hard r. The tendency to 
harden final consonants (ocmt> ‘eight’ juoOobt. ‘love’) is very pronounced 
in sixteenth-century manuscripts. Before a palatal glide [j], consonants 
are liable to be doubled as in some forms of Ruthenian: WR. bhc6jijih 
‘rejoicing’/R. necejibe. 

The plural of the imperative of verbs still shows e for CS 1 . e/R. i. 
The vocative is in much use: cuHh-y ‘O son’ najianeMe ‘O man’, and 
numbers 2-4 take after them masculine plurals and feminine duals (cf. 
us<« of pi. in P.Cz.). Much use is made of the enclitics uh/R. (dial.) th 
(ethic dat.), and of mi.i in questions (P. czy). 

138. Ruthenian (Ukrainian or Little Russian). The claim of Ruthenian 
to be regarded as an independent language, not a mere dialect, is 
considerably stronger than that of White Russian. It is not one based 
on ancient dissociation from Russian; nothing is to be gained by putting 
it on the same footing as Serbocroat or Czech. Its history is compara¬ 
tively short, but it is individual. Though never attaining official status 
like White Russian in the Middle Ages, nor in modern times until the 
Revolution, it has become the expression of a distinctive mode of life, 
with folk-poetry and tales, ethnography and customs peculiar to itself, 
and an increasing body of literature of which the outstanding person¬ 
age is the poet. Sevcenko (1814-61). The form Ruthenian is from 
Mediaeval Latin Rut(h)eni ‘Russians’ representing Rusin with t{h) for 
$ under the influence of the Latin name Rut(h)eni of a Gaulish people. 

The territory originally occupied by the Pycnnti was bounded on the 
north by the Pripet, on the east by the Dnieper as far as the Falls, on 
the south by a line from the Falls to the Dniester estuary, and on the 
west by the Prut and the Carpathians. This region was divided by the 
tree-line which ran diagonally north-eastward, crossing the Dnieper a 
little above Kiev. In the one section, among the tributaries of the 
Pripet and the foothills of the Carpathians, there was woodland; in the 
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other, the open steppe. In the wooded country were the Drevljane, 
Volynjane, Duleby , Chorvaty, Buzane and other tribes. The plains on 
the west bank of the Dnieper around Kiev were held by the 'plains¬ 
men’, Poljane. The importance of Kiev as the focal point of all the 
Russian waterways raised the Poljane to hegemony over the other 
tribes, especially when they were organized by the Rurikids. They 
fashioned the first Russian civilization. Out on the open steppe 
towards the mouth of the Dniester lay the Tiverci and Ulici. 

The open steppe was favourable ground for the Turko-Tatar 
nomads. The Pecenegs and Polovcy cleared them of Russian colonists, 
who were forced back into the woodlands to the north. The Poljane 
held firm, however, until the rout on the Kalka and the destruction of 
Kiev by the Golden Horde in 1240. They too were driven north, to 
unite with the Vjatici as East Russians, or north-westward into the 
Carpathians. Two principal centres arose in South-west Russia: 
Galicia (Galic) and Volhynia (around Cholm). Here the woods and 
broken ground and marshes prevented the Tatars from using their 
cavalry, and Russian principalities arose with some leisure to develop 
their culture. When larger states formed to the west of them, Galicia 
fell within the sphere of Poland and Volhynia of Lithuania. The 
term Malaja Rus ‘Little Russia’ was that used by the Byzantine 
Church. In Galicia the word ‘Ruthenian’ was preferred. The ‘Ukraine’ 
was rather a geographical concept; it was the ‘frontier’ of colonization, 
which advanced with the decline of the nomads upon the steppe. 
Poltava and Cernigov were bases for this movement back into the 
open plains. In the eighteenth century Ukrainian colonists advanced 
to Charkov and parts of the provinces of Voronez and Kursk. They 
reached the mouth of the Don at Taganrog and Rostov, but there 
encountered South Great Russians who had pressed down the river. 
Beyond the Don they reached as far as the Kuban. 

The ancient literature ot Kiev throws no light upon the Ruthenian 
language. It is in Church Slavonic, which was also no doubt the 
language of the educated classes whenever they gave care to their 
utterance. Only a few errata show traces of the vernacular, and what 
they reveal is common Russian matter. It is only by a chance transcrip¬ 
tion that we know that g was a fricative ( h ) in Kiev. Some dialectal 
peculiarities appear in the second half of the twelfth century in 
manuscripts executed in Galicia-V’olhynia, notably in the Gospel of 
1164. It is in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, however, that 
typically Ruthenian features are first evident (o e e >j). Under Polish 
rule many Polonisms entered the written and popular speech, and the 
popular poetry was remodelled on an occidental principle (rhyme). 
Many Ruthenians wrote wholly in Polish. On the other hand, the 
business of colonization gave to the language a power of expansion 
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denied to White Russian, and it developed a high degree of independ¬ 
ence. There are many collections of folk-songs and legends of 
Carpathian Galicia and the Ukraine. Over fourteen thousand 
proverbs have been collected. Original works have been published, 
and there are important treatises on grammar and ethnology. Out 
of the many dialects there has been evolved a standard language 
for literary use. Its basis in the speech of former Austro-Hungarian 
territory is explained by political considerations. In Podkarpatska 
Rus (formerly part of Czechoslovakia) there was a movement 
to bring the vocabulary of the language closer to that of Great 
Russian. 

The northern frontier of Ruthenian leaves the Polish language 
frontier in the region of Bielsk, and is separated from White Russian by 
the Pripet and a line north of Cernigov. It is then divided from South 
Great Russian to the south of Kursk and Voronez. Thence the frontier 
turns south to the mouth of the Donee, and follows the Don. Rostov 
has a mixed language, thanks to the South Russians who have 
followed the stream to its mouth, but the Ruthenian tongue crosses the 
Don and reaches the middle course of the Kuban, whence it turns 
south-west to the Black. Sea. There are Ruthenian colonies in the 
Crimea. Between the Dniester and Prut Ruthenians and Rumanians 
are mixed, and south of the Carpathians they shade into Magyar and 
Slovak communities. From the Carpathians the line turns east-north¬ 
east through the provinces of Lublin and Siedlce (Polish Galicia). In 
1940 the total number of Ruthenians stood at something short of 40 
millions. The distribution of a smaller total (33 millions) in 1924 was: 
Ukraine, 28^ millions; Galicia, 3J millions (42 per cent, of the 
population); Bukovina and Hungary, £ million each. There were also 
a few hundred thousand in Podkarpatska Rus. 

The Ruthenian vowels are distinguished from those of Great 
Russian in some important ways. Original e and o and e developed, 
under certain conditions, into long vowels, e 6 )>Ruth. i (section 86 
O E). : IxaTii ‘travel’ juto ‘year, summer’ niji ‘ox’/GS. no.ua men. 
‘bone’/GS'. kocth .uia ‘ice’/GS. jie.ty. The northern dialects differ in 
these particulars. OR. e)>NRuth. ie ie and sometimes ije under the 
stress (enieT ‘light’ nieTep ‘wind’), though i is found in the loc. sg., and 
in the infin. -iti/ii \-eti. In the same region lengthened o and e are 
represented by uo ue uy ui: Kyoiib KyoHb ‘horse’ nynn ‘ox’ (jnofl ‘ice’ 
mio;i ‘honey’) leading to the simple vowel u: KyHb Byji. Though the 
end of the series differs from Standard Ruthenian the diphthongs 
represent older stages of the common speech. The substitution of 
closer for more open vowels is more general than this treatment of 
long or lengthened 6 e. Normal o/e are represented by u/ju in examples 
which begin with the thirteenth century: Kynynara ‘buy’ TaHbmoBaTit 
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‘dance’ (cf. no EowbioMi ‘in God’s name’ 14th cent.). 

Initially 0- )>®o- yvi-: b1h(boh-o -a with analogous b-) 'he (it, she’), 
bIbuh ‘sheep’ (cf. Boonbpa biho 13-14^ cent.). Finally -'e becomes -je 
or -ja, doubling the previous consonant in the latter case if it is not a 
labial (cf. White Russian): Beeijuin ‘joy’ huitth ‘life’, and Beeijie; cf. also 
jijihth <lijati ‘pour’. 

The language differs from Great Russian and White Russian by the 
absence of akahe and by the hardening of the two front vowels, though 
it should be noted that r k are slightly softened by i h e. Ruth, e (OR.e/i) 
was not originally as soft as in the Moscow pronunciation of today, and 
is now generally hard, except when initial, after a vowel, after doubled 
letters, and in some endings. The sounds are distinguished as hard e/ 
soft e: ae ‘where’/en'b ‘is’ Mae ‘he has’ Becijuia <(*-ije macTe ‘happi¬ 
ness’. At a time when e was still soft after a palatal it became e before a 
hard consonant, not only under the accent as in Standard Russian but 
in all cases: woimtft ‘yellow’ >KOHa ‘woman’ mojiobik ‘rrian’. This change 
does not take place before letters now hardened, which were soft in 
Mediaeval Russian. Similarly, i was hardened except when initial and 
after a vowel, and at the same time y was brought forward in the 
mouth. The result is Ruth. n = R.WR. 1.1 »(i). It is more open than i 
and closer than e, and resembles the vowel in Eng. milk. The 
precise value differs with dialect, however; it is represented by y/i i for 
the soft sounds: jnixo ‘evil’ 6hth ‘strike’ mhth ‘wash’ (R. Mi.iTb)/iM ‘to 
them’, noiTH ‘go’ and t(i) from o/e. Traces of this development are 
found as early as the twelfth century and become frequent in the 
fourteenth. I is sometimes found for u: nrittTii aaMint ‘marry’/R. aaMyw, 
and h dialectally for e: rntuip ‘evening’ (OB. veceru). 

In two particulars Ruthenian goes with White Russian: uji/iji )> 
Ruth. uft/R. on eft, and v and u (unstressed) may give w u (written n 
ory according to position): aoopnft ‘good’, y Mene ‘beside me, I have’, 
mob [mou] ‘speak’ upaasa [prduda] ‘truth’. OR. ru/ri lu/li y may appear 
as Ruth. p/ji-ii/R. ro/re lo/le: cjmaa ‘tear’. 

The principal features of the system of consonants are also common 
to Ruthenian and White Russian, viz., fricative g ( = voiced h), 
persistence of the second palatalization, development of final (of word 
or syllable) l~yu (n): ro.ao.i ‘hunger’, LS. pyui/pyua ‘hand’ Ho:u/nora 
‘foot’, bobk ‘wolf’. Occlusive g occurs in Polish words and some other 
foreign matter, and is now denoted by r*. It occurs when k comes 
before a voiced consonant, and in the fourteenth century the occlusive 
g of foreign names was represented by k or kg: ().ibbT»pra G S./Olgierd 
1350. Occasionally fricative g ( h ) has been lost: dial, opox ‘pea’/mpox 
to;u ‘then’ , R. t<> r;;u. Foreign is normally replaced by Ruth. x/xb/x<{) 
or 11: XoMa ‘Thomas’ llu.iiiii ‘Philip’. A conspicuous feature is the 
doubling of consonants, except labials, before soft je/ja, already 
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mentioned. The labials develop a following l in such cases, and rh may 
become mh: mhh < 'mja/MR (cf. Cz. me [mnt]). 

Ruthenian largely agrees with Serbocroat in not unvoicing final 
consonants (except h ): cjiia ‘trace’ is pronounced [slid, slidt]. 

As to the sibilants, c remains soft in the same places as in Old 
Russian and Common Slavonic, except when later hardened by 
the hardening of the front vowels: Ruth. G S. comm ‘of the sun’ 
uapfnm ‘empress’ OTeub ‘father’/uynueM ‘by the trader’. CS 1 . *dj ydz, 
*zdj yzd£. The letter m stands for hard sc. C s £ have the palatal 
sounds heard in Polish, but t d are palatalized as in Russian. An 
apostrophe is used to separate hard consonants from following soft 
vowels. 

3 S. -i is found with verbs of classes iii 2 and iv, but is otherwise 
dropped: Ruthenian imaTHTb ‘pays’ /mime ‘writes’. In some South 
Ruthenian dialects it is found in all cases, and there are dialects in 
which 3S. -t is hardened. The consonant is often omitted in the 
3 P. in Galicia. South of the Carpathians iS. -m (ra«aM/ra,iaw ‘think’) 
links the Carpathian dialect to the neighbouring Slovak. 2S. -s is 
normal, with a few relics of the athematic conjugation in -si -s. On 
the analogy of 2 S. -s has been formed 2 P. -//R. -te. 1 P. -mo is normal, 
-m being rarely found; but in the Carpathian region the ending is -me 
as in Czechoslovak. The principal feature of the imperative is the 
survival of e in the form of i in the plural; to it have been assimilated 
the verbs of iii 2 and iv: opfrb ‘plough ye’, and so xBa.iiTb ‘praise ve’. 
The infinitive is normally in -th, except for verbs in -an (i 1), but 
-Tb is also found. Verbs in -eti (iii) have -ini. In the formation of 
the imperfective future there is an analytical form composed of infin. + 
HMy ‘I have to’, etc. (xBujumiM-y.-em, etc. ‘shall praise’) as well as 
the construction with 6yjy. The reflexive is sometimes assimilated 
to a ,previous - 1 : BejteTUH ‘is led’. 

A few minor features of the Ruthenian conjugation are the 
assimilation of byti to budu : Ruthenian Cym ‘be’ 6yB ‘was’; the loss 
of initial i- in Maio ‘have’; the intrusion of initial 1- in imoBimi ‘having 
gone’; irnoB ‘went’ (sid-) from the pres, iay, infin. mi (cf. S. isao). 
In MOHty(Tb) ‘can’ newy(Tb) ‘bake’ we find the palatal consonant proper 
to the other persons of the tense; and in 3 P. cnjwrb ‘they sleep’/R. 
enHT there is softening of the labial on the analogy of 1 S. cnaw. 

Ruthenian noun-declensions contain a number of special features. 
The survival of the vocative is notable: 'io;ioni'ie ‘O man’ hohko ‘O 
woman’ ciiny ‘O son’. D 5 . of o- stems is in -omi/dial. oai, the latter 
by contamination of -ovi and -e. N P. -oBe/n <j,(/e </e/i </fc: 
GP. -ovu >-in; DILP. -aM-aMu-ax in all declensions (but -eM -bmh -ex 
and -ox -ix < -echii are found in dialects). The u- and o- declensions 
have been thoroughly mixed, and the consonant-stems fused with 
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them, either by generalizing the oblique-stem (iiweno ‘name’) or by 
declining by means of the nominative-stem (NAS. iMft/GS. im-h DS. 
-k>, etc., like 70-stems). In the a-declension one notes soft GS. -i <( OR. 
-e, and IS. -oro/eio. In Polish Galicia and the Carpathians I SF. -oju 
has become -ou -on -ov. piiOon ‘by a fish’. 

The dual has survived in feminine and neuter declensions (NAVD. 
-i <C -e), and the ending -ma occurs in fixed phrases: nip aBepiiiwa 
‘under the door’. 

Short forms of the adjectives are rare, though more frequent in 
folk-songs. The long forms are sometimes reduced by loss of final -j, 
and many cases are affected by the passage of e and lengthened e/6 
to Ruthenian i. GSM A’ -oro becomes -ero in the northern dialects 
which border on Polish. In addition to ceii/cecb ‘this’ there is peft/opeft 
<ot ceii (for or, cf. R. bot P. oto ‘behold’). The flexions of numbers 
2-4 are applied also to 5-9. 

Literary Ruthenian has been carefully purified from Old Bulgarian 
phonetic forms, so that CS 1 . *per- always appears as Ruth, pere-, 
never in a form borrowed from OB. pre-, CS 1 . *tort always appears as 
Ruth, torot, and so on. Apart from this and what may be called dialect 
features, Ruthenian differs from Great Russian chiefly in its abstract 
vocabulary, which has in many cases been built up on principles other 
than those of Great Russian, sometimes (one suspects) purely for the 
purpose of being. different. 

For purposes of comparison we give here parallel passages in the 
three official languages (Russian, White Russian and Ruthenian) 
taken from Izvestija (Jan. 20, 1938): 


Russian 

llo nyHKTy nmroMy 
nopnpKa ahh —o Ha- 
BHaMeHHH IIpoKypopa 
CCCP BbtCTynaeT 
genyTaT T.H. IleTpoB- 
C KM ft. OT llMeHH 
CoBeTOB OrapeftiiiHH 
CoBeTa' Goioaa h 
CoBeTa HauMOHajib- 
HOCTeft flenyTaT 
fleTpoBCKHfl npefljia- 
raeT HasnaniTb 
IIponypopoM CCCP 
^ e n y t a t a A.H. 

BblUIMHCKOrO. 


White Russian 

Ila nyHKTy nHTaMy 
napaAKy ahh— a6 
Ha3Ha i iaHni IIpaKy- 
popa CCCP BbicTynae 
AanyTaT T.I. IlHTpoy- 
eKi. Ajt iMH CoBeTay 
C.TapaftuibiH CoaeTa 
Caioaa i CoBeTa 
HaubiHHaabHacueft 
AanyraT IlHTpoycKi 
npanaHye naaHaubiTb 
IlpaKypopaM CCCP 
AanyTaTa A H. 
Bbuiii.iHCKara. 


Ruthenian 

no nyHKTy n’HTOMy 
nopnaKy ahh— npo 
npH3HaHeHHH npoKy- 
popa CPCP BHCTynae 
aenyTaT T.I. neTpoB- 
cbKHft. Big iweHM Pa a 
CTapiftuiHH Paa« 
Coioay i Paaw Hapiov 

HaabHOCTeft aenyTaT 
OeTpoBCbKMft npono- 
H-ye npHSHamiTM 
IIpoKypopoM CPCP 
aenyraTa A.H. 
BHlilHHCbKOrO. 
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‘On point 5 of the agenda (ordre du jour )—on the appointment of a 
Public Prosecutor ( procureur) of the USSR Deputy G. I. Petrovskij 
speaks (lit. steps out). In the name of the Councils of Syndics of the 
Council of the Union and the Council of Nationalities Deputy 
Petrovskij proposes the nomination as Prosecutor of the USSR 
of Deputy A. J. Vysinskij.’ 

Note .— (i) Proper names take different forms in the three languages. 

(ii) WR. cobct ‘council’ appears without akane. 

(iii) WR. npanattve <(Lat. proponere P. proponowac, with 
akane. 

(iv) Ruth, pa^a <Germ. Rat P. rada ‘council’. 

139. Great Russian, (a) South. Viewed as a local speech, Great 
Russian is on the same footing as White Russian and Ruthenian, 
though its area and population are vastly greater. They are three 
divergent forms of one common Russian language which was sub¬ 
stantially the same from the ninth to the twelfth centuries. It has also 
given the pattern of the standard literary language, the vehicle of 
administration and culture, according to the way it is spoken in 
Moscow. Moscow is on the line of division between North and South 
Russian, with a moderate dkatre. In one or two points the dialect of the 
city differs from the literary tongue, as for example in the transforma¬ 
tion of kg into { d: dial, bidi/wri i ‘run’. 

The South Russian dialect proper is marked by strong akane , a 
tendency to turn stressed 6 into uo, the interchange of u/v/i, fricative 
g [y], hardness of & s even when doubled, and a tendency to soften 
k ch before the back vowels a/u: dial, tolka/ Tb.ibno ‘only’. Thanks 
to the interchange u/v, -vu- may be reduced to u: dial, deuska 
‘maiden’. GSMN. -m is pronounced -yo/ya, but rarely -vo. 3 S. -t : 
jidoi /h.u-t ‘goes’. Past gerund -nisi/R. -vsi: dial, ujechamsi ‘having 
gone away’. 

The South Russian area is divided into three principal division. The 
north-western division (Kaluga, Tula) changes the timbre of un¬ 
stressed e (to 'a by jakahe) only before hard consonants: salo/wab 
‘village’ fiasii/wvj ‘bear’. In the eastern section (Rjazan, Tambov, 
Penza, Voronez, Saratov) the change of timbre of e occurs in all 
circumstances: vadu /way ‘lead’ and also baragi/w pent ‘guard’. The 
frontier to the north of South Great Russian is defined by the north¬ 
western and eastern dialects as far as the Volga, after which the 
eastern frontier is defined by the eastern dialect which follows the 
river down to Stalingrad. There has also been some expansion of this 
dialect towards the Urals. In the southern variety (Orel, Kursk) 
unstressed e suffers dissimilated akane , that is, it becomes i when 
followed by a stressed a, but a when followed by another sound: dial. 
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zimla/M'Mmi ‘land’ but nasu/ue ey ‘bear’. It is this variant of South 
Great Russian which defines the northern frontier of Ruthenian. 

( b ) North. As the North Great Russian dialects have not given the 
literary standard their divergencies from it are the more striking. They 
have historical importance as being either the Old Russian northern 
dialect of Novgorod, Pskov, Polock and Smolensk, or extensions of the 
same. It was from North Russia that the first colonists were drawn for 
Perm and Siberia, and its speech has spread with its people. Moreover, 
North Russia is the place of refuge of discarded traditions, the home of 
skazki or legends which were evolved further south, and more especi¬ 
ally of the traditional heroic poetry of the byliny. The byliny take for 
their oldest subjects the affairs of Kiev in the days of the Rurikids, and 
they still preserve traces of this distant origin (e.g. in knowledge of 
some historical persons, of the grasses of the steppe, etc.). Richard 
James collected the first known byliny in Moscow, at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. Many of the best strictly historical ones belong 
to the reign of Ivan the Terrible, and it seems probable that they 
reached their apogee in the sixteenth century. If so, they were the 
finest examples of imaginative literature of the time, compensating for 
the poverty of the extant works in Russo-Slavonic. But they fell out of 
favour, and were only recovered in the middle years of the nineteenth 
century round the cold shores of Lake Onega. In this last form they 
are examples of North Great Russian; but they are discrepant in some 
particulars, and display more information and imagination than are to 
be expected in their humble surroundings. 

North Great Russian dialects are characterized by okahe (0 retaining 
its timbre when unstressed, and even being used instead of a: dial. 
doloko/z ajieno ‘far’, Ondrej, lokej ‘lackey’. Unstressed and stressed e 
become e before hard consonants, and e is even found for original e: 
dial, besoda ‘conversation’. There is a general tendency towards 
narrower vowels: e for ja: dial, pdmeiniiumh ‘memory’ cc'do/'iaao 
‘child’; i for e in some parts: dial, libed/ jieCeAb ‘swan’; i for e where c 
and c are confused: dial, lito/ jicto ‘summer’ rnisto/mecro ‘place’ 
{mesto)\ ju for jo (e): lud „ie;t ‘ice’. It is only in North Great Russian 
that contraction of vowels occurs as a regular feature: ae oe ee / a 0 e: 
dial, znas delas/w liaenib aeaaeuib. 

The principal feature in its consonants is the occurrence of cokahe 
and cokahe. The first is the use of c for c (as cedo ‘child’, quoted above); 
the latter is the use of c for c (as ovca/oim a ‘sheep’). Both features are 
absent from parts of Novgorod, Tver, Vladimir, Jaroslavl, Kostroma, 
Simbirsk and Kazan. There are dialects which have cokahe only. The 
double change is characteristic of the old Novgorod dialect, and 
examples can be traced back to the eleventh century. Occlusive g 
persists, and is sometimes even imposed on those words ( Gospod 
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'lord’ G S. Boga) in which the standard was fixed by Kiev. L ending a 
word or syllable becomes u/v: dial, dovgo/nomo ‘long’, kolokov/ 
kojiokoji ‘bell’, as in South Russian, and there is the same tendency to 
palatalize k before a/u: dial, devocka ‘girl’. OR. -Istvo -isku appears 
with softened s: greceski ‘in Greek’, oteceivo ‘fatherland’ carsvo 
‘kingdom’. In part of the region soft i d becomes c d£ , as in White 
Russian: dial, budiot/ OyaeT ‘will be’. 

The peculiarities of conjugation and declension are fewer, since in 
these respects the litterateurs of Moscow adhered to northern tradi¬ 
tions. 3 S. -t is always hard. The reflexive -sja -s is assimilated to a 
preceding t, and appears as -si -sy -cy, according to circumstances, but 
rarely as -sa -ca. In the a-stems, the dative and genitive are inter¬ 
changed. In the plural of all stems, the instrumental takes the form of 
the dative (-m for -mi) in the whole cokaiie area; otherwise it sometimes 
takes the form -my by contamination of OR. -mi -y, and in the byltny 
I P. -y is found, though not in the living dialects; more rarely the dual 
-ma is used for instr. loc. plural. 

An important characteristic is the use of the article. It is generally 
reduced to -(0)/ or -to: dial, diim-ot ‘the idea’ drugoj-ot ‘the other’ 
pareii-to ‘the lad’, but in the region of Perm a considerable amount of 
the demonstrative declension survives. In the byliny the word oh is 
used enclitically as an article: cbhlupt CoJioBeil on no eojioBbnHOMv 
‘Nightingale whistles in nightingale fashion’, uoiix oh Aora^jiHBhiJi ‘the 
magician kept guessing’. 

The adjectives have only N SM. -oj/ej, being free from Church 
Slavonic influence, and so also GSMN. -ovo/evo. A final -e is often 
found transformed to -e. In folk-poetry the uncontracted declensional 
forms of Old Russian sometimes occur: dial, dobroej -oem -yim -yech, 
and the genitive plural is occasionally in -ef. The comparative is in -jae: 
skorae ‘quicker’. Hto ‘what?’ is rendered also by Ho sco Ho sc'o Ho so. 

North Great Russian has five principal sub-dialects. The maritime 
variety of Archangel transforms ja to e, and pronounces u; as hard 
long ss. In the Olonec region (where the best byliny have been found) 
i becomes i before soft consonants, final -l >«, 3S. -I survives. The 
western variety (North-West Russian) is that of Novgorod and Pskov 
(e>», weak cokaiie, confusion of dat. instr. pi.). The eastern sub¬ 
dialect is that of Vjatka and Vologda, where e ye/ie : chleb/chlieb 
‘bread’. The fifth area is that of Vladimir and the Volga. 



Chapter VI 

WEST SLAVONIC 

(POLISH, WENDISH, CZECHOSLOVAK) 

A. SOUNDS 

140. Stress, Length, (i) The original Slavonic stress was light but 
variable, and it continued to be so in the West Slavonic dialect or 
language of the Elbe (Polabian) until its extinction in the eighteenth 
century: Polab. joloveica/V. jaiowica ‘heifer’, puli/ P. pole ‘field’. This 
type of mobile accent is still found in certain North Cassubian 
dialects [Cass, jedniwe (gen.sg.) ‘one’ novi ‘new’ zamuzikujq ‘will 
begin to play music’]. Apart from these survivals of the archaic 
system, fixed accentuation is a distinguishing characteristic of West 
Slavonic. 

A musical intonation has been developed, seemingly in indepen¬ 
dence, by Cassubian, which has also lost consonant-softness. 

As explained in section 22, a relatively long Slavonic word was 
likely to have three grades of stress: strong (the stress-accent), medium 
and weak. The lighter the stress-accent, the more in evidence would 
be the medium stresses, until the point was reached at which an 
exchange was effected. Among the medium stresses was included the 
initial syllable. Properly speaking this would be at the beginning of a 
breath-group, when, the exhalation of breath having just begun, there 
would be a relatively lavish expenditure upon the first syllable. But 
any substantial word might find itself at the beginning of a breath- 
group, and all but enclitics have relatively tense first syllables. The 
change of accent has taken place in Czechoslovak and Wendish. 
Wendish is entirely surrounded by German, and Czechoslovak largely 
so; but it hardly seems necessary to attribute to foreign influence a 
development so much in the nature of things. That there was original¬ 
ly a mobile decent in Czechoslovak and Polish is clear from the weak 
and strong grading of theyers. This corresponds exactly with that in 
other Slavonic tongues. Yet the fixed accent must have established 
itself in the PrOto-Czech and Proto-Polish periods. The fact can 
hardly be proved, since the spelling does not indicate the place of 
stress. 

Once the initial stress had been established, a secondary stress 
developed in Czechoslovak at a certain distance from the principal 
one. (As diacritics are used to denote length in this language, we shall 
denote stress by other means, i.e. by the roman letters of the examples 
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cited in italics.) The secondary accent falls on the second syllable 
away from the main stress: Cz.. napadal na.pada.la 'attacked’ Pivoda 
Kalivoda pronaskdovati ‘pursue’. In Lower Wendish the secondary 
stress falls regularly on the penultimate: cerwcny 'red’ powohtije 
‘summons’. In the yillages along the eastern border, i.e. in those 
nearest to Poland (Horno/Rogow, Drjejce/Wiistdrewitz, Radojz/ 
Radewiese and as far as Muzakow/Muskau on the Nysa/Neisse), the 
secondary accent is more and more in evidence. The Polish and South 
Cassubian principle of fixed stress on the penultimate is thus seen to 
be a development from the secondary accent which resulted from an 
earlier shift of stress to the first syllable. To this penultimate stress the 
Polish language offers few exceptions (e.g. in the foreign words 
matematyka liryka, etc., and in such verbal forms as robilibysmy ‘we 
should do’, originally two words). There is a secondary initial accent 
in the longer Polish words: P. macierzystego (GSMN.) ‘maternal’. 
When stress is laid on a word or an antithesis is given point, the 
secondary accent becomes principal: P. nie ojczystego lecz macierzystego 
‘not paternal, but maternal’. 

(ii) Original quantities still survive, to some extent, in Czechoslovak. 
The clearest case is that of the tort-formula. It contains a diphthong, 
which is necessarily a long syllable; and in a general way a long 
syllable corresponds to (and in Russian torot is actually converted 
into) two shorts. The falling and rising tones placed the peak of stress 
as well as pitch upon the first and second elements respectively: 
falling : —/rising — : . These distinctions of tone were con¬ 

verted into distinctions of quantity in Czechoslovak. The low, weak 
element of the falling tone was shortened and lost, leaving only a short 
vowel; but the final rise kept those vowels long: Cz. bias ‘voice’ vlas 
‘hair’ bfeh ‘bank’ dfevo ‘wood '/drdha ‘road’ mraz ‘frost’ hrach ‘pea’ 
bftza ‘birch’ bfime ‘load’. Unstressed syllables behaved as though with 
falling intonation: hlava ‘head’ brada ‘beard’ (cf. R. golova boroda), but 
there are some irregularities, like tnleko ‘milk’ zlaza ‘gland’/R. moloko 
Seleza. In the ort-group, difference of tone seems to have led (as in 
P.Wend.ESI.) to difference not of quantity but of quality: CS 1 . 
* 6 rstU y*rostu/*olkomu >Cz. rust ‘growth ’/lakomy ‘greedy’. 

Other cases of original length preserved in Czechoslovak are more 
difficult to demonstrate. The stressed syllable is absolutely longer 
than any unstressed one, and therefore the accent-shift confused 
relative quantities. The length of CS 1 . e is represented by its diph- 
thongization and (in Czech) ultimate solution as a narrow long vowel 
(e yie/ie yi) in many words. Comparison with other Slavonic 
languages shows that differences of tone survive as differences of 
quantity in Cz. muka ‘torture ’/mouka ‘flour’ sud (pi. sudy) ‘cask’ Isoud 
(pi. soudy ) ‘tribunal’ [cf. S. muka/muka sud/ siidovi/ sud (sudovi)\. In 
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Cz. mohu muzes 'can’ there is a quantitative difference associated with 
originally distinct stresses (R. mogu mozes'). 

In some neuter w-stems, the stem-vowel is long in the nom.acc.sg., 
but short in the dissyllabic flexions: Cz. rame ‘shoulder’ brittle ‘burden’ 
pUme ‘tribe’ (GS. ramene bfetnene plemene). An exception is ptsme 
‘letter’. It is not easy to determine where the stress originally lay in 
the n-masculines and neuters. From other languages we have: Gk. 
cckucov 'anvil’/fiyEuwv ‘leader’, L. akmud ‘stone’ AS. akmeni G. akmens 
N P. akmens G. akmenu. In Slovene there has been an accent-shift in 
these declensions: Slov. tele ‘calf’ G6\ teleta, pleme GS. plemena. In 
Russian the accent shifts between the singular and the plural: R. 
plemja GS. plemeni/N A VP. plemena. What is recorded by the 
Czechoslovak quantities is thus an accent-shift occurring at a time 
when there was still a free accent in Proto-Czech. So also the r-stem: 
Cz. mdti ‘mother’ GS. matefe. 

Among nouns of the a-declension there are differences of length 
which may be explained by the tort- formula, as above. In these and 
other words the length may vary within the declension: Cz. brana 
‘gate’ IS. branou (and so also krava ‘cow’ draha ‘road’ slama ‘straw’ 
vrana ‘crow’/R. borona ‘harrow’ korova doroga soloma vorona), prace 
‘work’ IS. praci, kuze ‘hide’ I.S kozi, para ‘steam’ IS. parou, etc. It 
should be observed that the instrumentals branou drahou vranou also 
occur by analogy. There are some words which have a short vowel 
only in the gen.pl., and others which carry the long vowel throughout 
the declension. Not all such words are covered by the ta»t-formula; 
and whereas the long vowel can often be accounted for (e.g. CS 1 . 
rising eyie )>/ in vira ‘faith’), its vacillation is unexplained. Generally 
speaking, when Czechoslovak longs and shorts do not correspond to 
Common Slavonic rising and falling (or short) syllables, one must 
assume the working of analogy or the effects of stress-shift. 

(iii) The principle of compensatory lengthening for loss of jer is 
found in both Polish and Czechoslovak, though not under identical 
conditions. For o and e (and the nasal vowel in Polish) this leads to 
a change of t ; mbre. In Polish the distinction of quantity has been 
eliminated, leaving only that of quality; in Czechoslovak both remain. 

The Mediaeval Polish system of secondary quantities is still alive in 
he North Cassubian dialects. It was at first imperfectly represented. 
The alphabet was based on the Latin model, which ignores differences 
of quantity. None the less, spellings occur like Milees (1155) staan 
‘state’ (13th cent.), which seem to be attempts to show longer quantity. 
Jakob Parkosz (c. 1440) expressly asserted that ‘omnes vocales modo 
longantur modo patulo breviantur’. By the sixteenth century, how¬ 
ever, the distinction of length had become obsolescent: ‘Antiqui 
Poloni longas vocales geminabant, breves simplicibus pingebant’ 
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(Zaborowski, 1520). At about this time the acute accent was borrowed 
from Czech, where it represented length. The copyist of the St John 
fragment of 1516 vacillates: oswieeca/swiecy wolee/vole. He seems to 
have been embarrassed by signs denoting length where he found only 
difference of quality. The qualitative difference certainly goes back to 
the fourteenth century, when diphthongs appeared in the place of 
geminated vowels: guor/gor (gen.pl.) 'of mountains’ synvow/synow ‘of 
sons’ Buog/Bog (cf. OCz. Buoh/ MCz. Buh) ‘God’. There is nothing to 
show greater antiquity for this difference of quality. Modern Polish 
spelling distinguishes only o'=[u]. This letter was usually left un¬ 
accented in the eighteenth century, but e was regularly used to denote 
a close [e] approaching [i]; the seventeenth century marked a e, the 
former to denote a sound approximating to [0], and o' less often. 

In Mediaeval Polish there was only one nasal ( 0 ). In the fifteenth 
century q began to appear; later, q. At first this latter denoted shorter 
length than q; later, more open quality. 

Compensation for loss of final e occurs in P. ktoz ‘who then’ coi; 
‘what then’. The commonest cause for compensation was the loss of 
final jer (nom.sg., gen.pl.): nom.sg. mroz ‘ice’ chleb (dial, chleb [xiip]) 
‘bread’ dqb ‘oak’ mqz ‘husband’/gen.sg. mrozu chleba dqba mqza. 
Final nasal consonants impede the change in Polish: dom ‘house’ 
zakon ‘order’ kon ‘horse’. Analogy works a like effect: pqd ‘speed’ : : 
pq^zic ‘hurry’. Words ending in a voiceless consonant are also general¬ 
ly exempted: plot ‘hedge’ sqp ‘vulture’ chlop ‘yokel’. Gen.pl.masc. 
-ow <C~ovu: dqbow ‘of oaks’, cf. Cz. hadu(v) ‘of snakes’ hradu(v) ‘of 
castles’. Gen.pl.fem.neut. - <^-u/t causes compensation except in nasal 
stems: ksiqg ‘of books' /ksiqga wod ‘of waters '/woda rqk ‘of hands’/ 
rqka pol ‘of fields’/po/e, but imion ‘of names’ (nasal stem). New words 
and some others are excepted from this change: gen.pl. strof/strofa 
‘verse’ sof/sofa ‘sofa’ jqdz/jqdza ‘vixen’ gawqd/gawqda ‘talk’. 

Compensation for the loss of jer in the diminutive suffix is irregular 
in Polish: wozka ‘little cart’ dojka 'milkmaid ' /wqdka ‘fishing-rod’. 
Forms like dqbek ‘little oak’ wozek ’little cart’ are due to the influence 
of oblique cases. 

In Czech compensatory lengthening of the nom.sg.masc. of o/jo- 
and i-stems appears arbitrary: chleb ‘bread’ snih ‘snow’ Buh ‘God’ 
kuh ‘horse’ (where a final nasal is no impediment) dest ‘rain’ sul ‘salt’/ 
had ‘snake’ lev ‘lion’ Rek ‘Greek’ muz ‘man, husband’ mec ‘sword’ 
kost ‘bone’ lest ‘honour’. When lengthening takes place in Serbocroat 
it is associated with a falling tone in the stem-vowel: S. Bog (gen. 
Boga) ‘God’; but it is not certain whether intonation affects the issue 
in Czech. The words compensated are those which have become 
monosyllabic by loss of final jer, but G PM. -u (formerly -uv) always 
shows compensatory length. Compensation is not found in Cz. gen.pl. 
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fem.neut. (though it is in Slovak). Perhaps the analogy of other plural 
cases; in which the stem remained short, prevented this change. In the 
dat.loc.pl. -um -ach/ich there is compensation in the flexion. On the 
other hand, loss of jer causes metatony resulting in shortening in 
Cz. klada ‘log’ gen.pl. klad and other words. Slovak gen.pl. hranic 
(hranica ‘boundary’) shows lengthening, which does not appear in 
Cz. hranic. 

When a suffix is added in Czech, the lengthened vowel of the simple 
word may or may not be retained. The diminutive -ko regularly 
preserves such vowels, but with -ka usage is variable and apparently 
arbitrary. In dialects lengthening occurs with the participle in 
-i: dial, voial/volala. 

The semivowel j causes long vowels to arise (as in Serbocroat and 
Old Bulgarian): Cz. pujdu ‘I shall go’ stuj ‘stop’ muj ‘my’ dial, naj- 
(superlative prefix); cf. P. mdj stoj etc. 

(iv) Lengthening due to contraction is also a feature of Old Polish 
and Czechoslovak. These contractions establish a clear distinction 
between West and East Slavonic. Among the most important of 
them are: 

aja oja aje >«: OB. dobraja Cz. dobra P. dobra, OB. stojati Cz. 
stdti P. stac (cf. Joan )>Cz .Jan Slk. Jan P. Jan), OB. delajetii 
Cz. deld P. dziala. Gen.sg.masc.neut. of adjectives Cz. -eho 
P. -ego (OB. -ajego) takes e from the pronominal ending CS 1 . 
-ego. 

oje '^e: OB. moje Cz. me P. me. 

ojo yd: OB. sobojo P. sobq Cz. sebou. 

eja y'a: OB. sejati Cz. siti P. siac. 

ije y'e: OB. umejetu OCz. untie/ MCz. umi P. umie. 

All the Polish long vowels have been shortened. These contractions 
are due to the loss of j between vowels, and have had an important 
effect on the declension of definite adjectives and the declension 
of nouns with stems ending in a vowel followed by a y-suffix. 
Uncontracted forms were found in Polish as late as the fifteenth 
century: OP. znajemy 'we know’ okopaje ‘will dig up’ umieje 'knows 
how to’. 

In Old Czech certain prepositions lengthened the initial vowel of a 
following noun: OCz. kaapostolom ‘to the apostles’. Hence MCz. 
vubec (v obec) ‘in general’ vuci (v oci) ‘towards, vis-a-vis’. Prefixes are fre¬ 
quently lengthened: Cz. narod ‘people’ vykres ‘design’ puvod ‘source’. 

(v) In Wendish there are no original long vowels still surviving, but 
vowels are narrowed under some conditions and also lengthened from 
secondary causes. The narrowing affects only o e in Upper Wendish. 
Lengthening occurs in a stressed open syllable (unless the next begins 
with s s), and by reason of a following j tv. In Miklawusch Jakubica’s 
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Lower Wendish New Testament (1548) the still surviving long 
vowels were marked by doubling the letter, with or without intrusiv 0 
h: zczuhutcz jscuc 'behead’ maasch/mas ‘ hast’. 

(vi) In Slovak a sort of balance has been established in adjectives 
according to which those with a short stem-vowel have a long vowel 
in the ending, as in Czech (e.g. Slovak vel'ky 'great’ gen.sg.masc. 
vel’keho nom.sg.fem. vel'ka/ Cz. velky velkeho velka), but those with 
a long stem-vowel have a short vowel in the ending (Slovak, krasny 
'beautiful’ krasneho krasnaj Cz. krasny krasneho kr&sna). 

141. Oral Vowels. It should be noted that in Standard Czech initial 
vowels are preceded by the glottal stop. A result is that prepositions 
are devoiced: Cz. v Americe'm America’ [f ‘ameritse]. In Czech dialects 
and in Wendish, initial vowels tend to prefix v or h, e.g. LowWend. 
worai ‘to plough’ (OB. orati) hupis ‘to drink’ ( u-piti ). This feature is 
found sporadically elsewhere. 

A. P. pani ‘lady’ jagni$ ‘lamb ’ jajko ‘egg’ ziemia ‘earth’ dusza ‘soul’; 
UpWend. bratr ‘brother’ jejko ‘egg’ dusa ‘soul’; Cz. m&ti ‘mother’ 
jehne ‘lamb’ duse ‘soul’, dej ‘give’. 

In the languages affiliated to Polish the vowel a tends toward o. 
When lengthened in Old Polish a had the value of a. So Polab. brot 
‘brother’ Cass, bardn ‘ram’ pSn/pon ‘gentleman’ Wendish Slovene 
paun Polab. ratoj ‘ploughman’. OP. czaas ‘time’ laas ‘wood’ testify to 
differences of quality and quantity not now observed in the literary 
tongue. The Mazovian dialects tend to make a into e: P. rano ‘morn- 
ing’/Maz. reno. 

In Wendish a has been maintained except between soft consonants, 
when it becomes e in Upper Wendish. 

In Czech (but not Slovak) this tendency has gone further, since a is 
modified to e/ie >/ after originally palatal or soft consonants, and to e 
before j (Cz. dej </daj). The pronunciation of a (and u) after a soft 
consonant in Old Czech has to be inferred from later history, since the 
soft pronunciation is not at first clearly marked. Thus OCz. zema 
‘ezrtW/zima ‘winter’ employ the same letters for th/m and 'a/a. This 
kind of spelling is found in the twelfth century: ialovica ‘heifer’ 1130, 
strasa/stra£(e) ‘guard’ 1143. With the first years of the thirteenth 
century the palatalization is fully recognized: OCz. berne ‘tax’ 1208 
bernie 1249 (berne), Skalice (•'- ca ) 1211 chtwrtne ‘quarter’ (measure) 
1249 ( ctvrtne). The palatal on-glide was quite perceptible, but has 
been absorbed by a previous palatal consonant in Modern Czech: 
Cz. nouze ‘poverty’ boure ‘storm’ vule ‘ will’. The process of eliminating 
the on-glide (dispalatalization) began in the fourteenth century. The 
instance of vule shows that this occurred while l was still distinct from 
l. When lengthened, e became OCz. ie MCz. t: OCz. dusiech MCz. 
dustch (VP.) (12th cent, dusach). 
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O. P. ogrodu (OS.) 'of a garden’ ogrod ‘garden’ mroz ‘frost’; Up 
Wend, hora ‘hill’ horka ‘hillock’; Cz. Bull GS. Boha ‘God’, Slovak 
Boh Boha. 

In each of the main West Slavonic languages a lengthened o' has 
developed into a diphthong («o), which is still heard in Wendish and 
Slovak, and is still represented in Czech spelling (w); in Polish and 
Czech the diphthong has become a narrow vowel [u], which remains 
long in Czech but has been shortened in Polish. In the fifteenth 
century the diphthong was established in Czech spelling: buoh ‘God’ 
duotn ‘house’ puost ‘fasting’. The letter u is merely another form of the 
diphthong. In the sixteenth century u and u are frequently found: 
zakonum (DP.) ‘to the laws’ huh dum. 

In Polish dialects 0 tends to develop into a diphthong (uo) after 
labial consonants. In Cassubian this occurs after labials and velars: 
kuost ‘bone’ puole ‘field’ (with the narrower element made prominent). 
Further west, in Wendish Slovene, this becomes a diphthong of the 
mixed back-front order ( iio ), and in Polabian it becomes u, which may 
further develop to 6 before hard dentals: Polab. nebu ‘heaven’ nitga 
‘foot’. O is also found as va: Polab. vagard ‘garden’. 

In the Czech of Prague initial o- yvo-. 

E. P. snieg ‘snow’ deszcz ‘rain’ miasto/LS. miescie ‘township’ 
imienia OS./OP. imion (imi$ ‘name’) 1 S. plot^/iS. pleciesz ‘plait’; 
LowWend. tiebjo ‘heaven’ UpWend. pjerje ‘feather’ LowWend. 
wjasele ‘joy’; Cz. nesete ‘ye bear’ OCz. feci ‘to say’/MCz. fid OCz. 
hhesti ‘kneed’/MCz. hnisti Slovak zien (gen.pl. of zena ‘woman’), with 
compensatory lengthening, OCz. nebeskeey ‘heavenly’ (NA SN.), OCz. 
miestoj MCz. misto ‘place’ OCz. zpazenie/MCz. spaseni ‘salvation’, 
OCz. miesto/ MCz. mesto ‘town’ OCz. swet/MCz. svet ‘world’. In 
Prague e is pronounced i. 

The vowels CS 1 . e/e differed in West Slavonic as the diphthong 
ie/ soft e. In Polish, as in Russian, soft and palatalized consonants 
united in one order, and in this respect there was no difference 
between e/e. None appears in the earliest Polish documents. On the 
other hand, some difference of quality led to different results in the 
process of dispalatalization before certain hard consonants (d t z s n 
/ r), since in such circumstances CS 1 . e /P.'a and CS 1 . e yP.'o: 
P. mia'stoiimion. (P. e \i develops like CS 1 . e; cf. the frequent dis¬ 
palatalization of CSl.^ to P. 'q: P. dziewiqty ‘ninth’). The two processes 
occurred in Proto-Polish; it is not certain whether they were con¬ 
temporary. In the Bull of 1136, which is the first record of Polish, 
e /'a occurs in BaiouanzjBiaiowqs Balouezici/Biaiowiezycy Quatek/ 
Kwiatek, etc. As dispalatalization does not take place before soft 
consonants, except by analogy, or before hard consonants other 
than those of the dento-alveolar order, this development has led to 
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alternating stems in Polish declensions and conjugations which are 
partly due to analogy. It is characteristic of the whole so-called 
Lechitic group): Cass, zona ‘wife’ sostra ‘sister’ caio ‘body’ vjara 
‘faith’; Polab. bol ( <Cbelu) ‘whit e'/sestra ‘sister’ med ‘honey’ (e is not 
dispalatalized in Polabian, but i $ are in Polab. dan ‘day’ dvar ‘door’ 
desqt ‘ten’). The fact that this outlying member of the group should 
not have e 'o is an argument for regarding this change as later than 
e > a. 

These dispalatalizations occur in Wendish only in the dialects of 
Sorau and Guben, spoken in an area now largely incorporated in 
Poland. The passage of e >'o is general, and not conditioned as in the 
Lechitic languages: LowWend. soply ‘warm’ UpWend. lod ‘ice’ 
LowWend. mdro ‘sea’ pie so ‘plaits’. The vowel e remains before hard 
and soit consonants: LowWend. 6eg/UpWend. beh ‘race’ LowWend. 
gwezda UpWend. hwezda ‘star’. In unaccented syllables it appears as 
(j)e or (j)e (a more open e not indicated in ordinary print): LowWend. 
kupjela ‘bath’ zelezo ‘iron’. 

In Czech the two vowels frequently remain quite distinct: CS 1 . 
e>OCz. ie. The diphthong has become an open vowel (MCz. e — [e] 
with preceding soft consonant or intercalated [j]) when short, and 
when lengthened it has become the long narrow vowel (MCz. i). 
Examples of the simple long vowel go back to about 1300, but the 
spelling ie continued into the sixteenth century. Cz. e is without 
palatal on-glide. 

U Y I. P. dwu ( GD .) 'of two’ duch ‘spirit’ wody (G S.) ‘of water’ 
nowv ‘new’ kosci (N P.) ‘bones’ rzeczy ‘things’; UpWend. buk ‘beech’ 
blysk ‘lightning’ pocinac ‘begin’; Cz. duch ‘spirit’ OCz. behun/ MCz, 
behoun ‘runner’ vysoky ‘high ' jazyk ‘tongue’ si la ‘force’ nit ‘thread’. 

CS 1 . u remains in Polish. In Cassubian it often becomes a short £, 
and in Polabian eu: deusa ‘spirit’. In Lower Wendish u yy after 
labials, but the written style sometimes retains u: klobykjklobuk ‘hat’ 
rosym/UpWend. rozotn ‘understanding’. It may develop further into 
i: Libin/Lubin dial, witro ‘morning’. OCz. u <0 and ojo has passed 
through au to ou: OCz. sud saudj MCz. soud ‘court’ OCz. hlavii hlavau 
(IS.)/MCz. hlavou ‘by the head’. The long vowel arose either by 
perpetuating original quantity or by lengthening during the history 
of Czech. It is normal in texts of the early fourteenth century, but 
with the beginning of the fifteenth it gives way to au, though still 
found as late as the end of the sixteenth century. The diphthong au is 
due to dissimilation, the first half of the long vowel ( = uu) opening. It 
enters with the last quarter of the fourteenth century and lasts into 
the seventeenth: Tropauss 1373, vykaupye (3 P.) ‘ransom’, Kraupa 
1400, Kaldeyskaw 1470. Some writers preferred this diphthong as late 
as 1849. In the fifteenth century the diphthong had become ou by the 
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reassimilation of its two elements: OCz. korowhwie ‘banners’ (15th 
cent.)/MCz. korouhve. It was the most usual from the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. Meanwhile, 'u preceded by a palatal devel¬ 
oped into a front vowel, as did a. At first this was not marked: the 
u of OCz. IS. zemu/zimu appeared the same, but was in fact different. 
Then came the sign iu ( yu): pokazyu sie ‘show myself’ (14th cent.). 
In the same century forms like zemy (AS.) show the full development 
had taken place. 

CS 1 . y persists in Polish as a separate sound; it is there a retracted i 
not unlike Ruth. h. As a result of the rise of soft velars k g and (less 
often) cn, y is replaced by i: P. ginqc ‘perish’ slugi ‘servants’ matki 
‘mothers’. Conversely, y is substituted for original i as a result of the 
hardening of the palatals sz cz szcz z rz: P. oczy ‘eyes’. Before an r 
original y ye from the beginning of the fifteenth century: cztery ‘four’ 
pasterz ‘herdsman’. In Wendish also the original pronunciation per¬ 
sists, but with exchanges for u or i. The oldest Czechoslovak transcrip¬ 
tions were by means of ui, as in Old Slovene: Cz. Buitsow/Bydzov 
1186, Buitic 1196, Buistrice 1226. Hus (1406) used the sign y, and 
said the sound was made ‘ponendo principium linguae sub inferioribus 
dentibus et in medio elevando linguam per modum circuli’. The 
distinction of letter was maintained by the Moravian Brethren for 
their great Bible (1579-93), and it remains to this day. The sounds of 
y and i, however, are now identical, and are not some middle value as 
in Ruthenian but the forward vowel i. I yy in Cz. blyskati ‘shine’ and 
in dialects after c z s. In Prague Cz. y is pronounced ej\ cf. u you in 
Standard Czech. 

In Cassubian y has become generally the same as i, but after labials 
and liquids it is a short back e. In Polabian, German influence has 
made accented y to sound as aj. 

Loss of i sometimes occurs in Polish initially: grad/igrac ‘play’ 
iglica/OF. glica ‘bodkin’ miec/ OP. imxec ‘have’; medially; wieliki/ 
wielki ‘big’; and finally (2S. imperative and infin.): chvial ‘praise’ 
bacz ‘heed’ mieszkac ‘dwell’. It appears as a semivowel in Cz. jmeno 
‘name’ jho ‘yoke’, etc. 

Jers. The^err are lost in weak position, and in strong position they 
both originally became e: P. dzieti GS. dnia ‘day’ koniec GS. konca 
‘end’ leb GS. Iba ‘head’; UpWend. (son ‘dream’) dzeri ‘day’; Cz. 
patek ‘Friday’ den ‘day’ sen ‘dream’ orel ‘eagle’. It is characteristic of 
West Slavonic that theyVrc should both give e (apart from later changes 
affecting that vowel); Slovak, however, frequently has o <(u as in 
Russian and some forms of Bulgarian. Dispalatalization occurs as for 
original e in Polish and Wendish. 

142. Nasal Vowels. P. wqz GS. w$za ‘snake’ s^dzia ‘judge’ nios$ 
‘I bear’ b$dqc ‘being’; LowWend. gus ‘goose’ UpWend. husyca, 
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LowWend. pety UpWend. pjaty 'fifth’; Cz. ruka 'hand’ pet 'five’ 
patek ‘Friday’; Slovak pat ‘five’. 

(i) CS 1 . 0/? persisted into twelfth-century Polish, but with their 
timbres very closely allied (approximately nasal a/a). In the Bull 00136 
they are represented by a large variety of devices: an en un/am em um/ 
o e u: Baiouanz Deuentliz Lunciz Sodouo Chomesa Chrustov/Bialowqz 
Dziewiqtlic L^czyca Zqdowo Chomiqza Chrzqstow. The scribe had in 
mind two sounds, the one akin to both a and 0, the other akin to e. 
The soft variant (?) had been dispalatalized before hard dento- 
alveolars (Baiouanz/Chomesa, due to hard s/soft z). This was a 
feature of all Lechitic languages. In the thirteenth century the 
transcriptions overlap, since CS 1 . o is found as P. an am. a/en em e/on 
om o/un uy and CS 1 . ? as an am a/en em e/ on o/u/in. A new sign for 
nasality (0), sometimes barred, sometimes with a tick on each side, 
came into use to denote the single sound which had resulted from both 
ancient nasals: OP. swetego / swi&ego ‘holy’ se/sq, wilil iesm w me dusze 
moie/miq duszq mojq ‘I poured out my soul within me’ (Florian 
Psalter, 14th century). The scribe of the Pulawy Psalter (mid 15th 
century) distinguished two nasal vowels: tobe/tobq (IS.) ‘by thee’ 
‘I shall be’. The distinction implied was mainly one of length, and 
depended on the conditions stated in section 140. By the sixteenth 
century, however, a qualitative difference had supervened. P. q had 
come to be pronounced again as [ 5 ]. In 1568 it is said to be equivalent 
to Fr. an (and to Italian an, which is different in all but the backward 
position of the vowel), and in 1612 it is said to be as in Germ. Bank 
Gesang; but Germans are chided in 1600 for pronouncing prostq as if 
it were prostam, and in 1612 Germ, on is said to be its equivalent 
(mqka — moncka). In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries there 
are denasalized spellings in 0 corresponding to pronunciations now 
heard: zvzioi = zuziql ‘ took’ minoi—minqi’ passed’. Meanwhile the short 
nasal ? had become a front nasal [S], Finally, the distinction of length 
was lost, and only that of quality remained. Before some following 
consonants in Modern Polish a nasal vowel develops a nasal consonant 
of the same class as the following consonant: dqb [damp] mqdra 
[mondra] rqkq [reqko]. When final or before i it may be denasalized: 
rqkq [rrqko rrqko] minqi [minol minol]. 

In Cassubian CS 1 . ? remains nasal before hard dento-alveolars, 
where it is dispalatalized: mjqso ‘meat’ cqsto ‘often’. Otherwise (i.e. 
before palatals, velars and labials) it was narrowed to j, and then 
denasalized to i: pise ‘fist’ cygnie ‘pulls’/P. piejc ciqgnie. CS 1 . o 
became Cass, q: rqka ‘hand’. In Polabian there were also two nasals: 
<\ <€ (before back consonants and final and <jo), and o <(? (before 
hard front consonants and <o); mq (AS.) ‘me’ mqsii ‘meat ’/poty 
‘fifth’ jozyk ‘tongue’ rokp (AS.) ‘hand’ gos ‘goose’. 
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(ii) In Czechoslovak and Wendish CS 1 . o )>« , q yja (’a), with certain 
further modifications. The vowel u remains unaltered, save that long 
OCz. u >MCz. ou: Cz. bloud ‘fool’. After the labials short 'a appears 
as a in Slovak: Slovak pat five’ pamat ‘memory’ svazok ‘volume’. In 
Czech and in Upper Wendish ja (a) before an originally soft 
consonant: Cz. pet ‘five’ UpWend. pjec. In Lower Wendish the vowel 
e is found in all instances: LowWend. meso/UpWend. mjaso ‘meat’ 
LowWend. pefy/UpWend. pjaty ‘fifth’. The vowel e lengthens to 
OCz. ie MCz. i, so that CS 1 . q corresponds to ( f)aje/i according to 
later developments: Cz. patek ‘Friday’ Slk. piatok/pest ‘fist '/fiditi 
‘direct’. 

143. (a) Tort. P. grod ‘town, castle’ groch ‘pea’ glos ‘voice’ glowa 
‘head’ brzeg ‘bank’ mleko ‘milk’; UpWend. broda ‘beard’ Mod ‘hunger’ 
srjeda ‘middle’; Cz. hrad hlava bfeh mleko. 

(i) In Polish and Wendish the same solutions have been obtained. 
In Old Polish prepositions were vocalized before words of this series: 
OP. ode mlodosci ‘from youth up’ we srod ‘amidst’/w strumeniu ‘in the 
stream’. This is an indication that the presence, or recent presence, of 
a fugitive vowel in the initial syllable was still recognized: m°lo- 
s e re-. P. srod is a special development from *srzod. 

In Polish place-names there are traces of another procedure: 
Karwina/ P. krowa ‘cow’, and possibly also in chabry/chrobry ‘brave’ 
(*charbry?). In Cassubian the forms deriving from tort are various: 
Cass, groch ‘pea’ droga ‘road’ parg and prog ‘threshold’, -gard(a) in 
place-names. Otherwise the development is as in Polish. Further west, 
Polabian has starna ‘sid e’/borzda ‘ furrow’/gord ‘castle’ korvo ‘cow’/ 
briioda ‘beard’ (an isolated solution); gluod ‘hunger’; breg ‘bank’ breza 
‘birch’; mlako ‘milk’. In the last word telt has been treated like tolt, 
and this also occurs in Cassubian (cf. R. moloko): Cass, mloc ‘grind’/ 
P. mlec. The western branches of the Lechitic group thus show 
important differences from Polish and Wendish. CS 1 . tort must have 
given tart as a first stage of the future developments tart and tort, but 
tolt tert telt suffered metathesis in the usual way. 

(ii) On the other hand, Czechoslovak agrees with the South 
Slavonic languages in replacing CS 1 . tort tolt by trat flat. Again the 
middle point of the development must have been the vowel d, viz. 
tort ytart 'y tar at ytrat. CS 1 . tert telt > Cz. *tret *tlet, the former 
giving palatal f (OCz. tret), with later dispalatalization of the vowel 
(MCz. tret). Both a and e have become liable to lengthening in 
Czechoslovak, resulting in a and OCz. ie e/MCz. i e: Cz. hrad ‘castle’ 
brana ‘gate’ vlas ‘hair’ vlada ‘government’ bfeh ‘bank’ bfime ‘load’ 
mfiti ‘die’ mliti ‘grind’ mleko ‘milk’. 

(b) Ort-. P. radio ‘hoe’ lakomy ‘greedy’ labqdz ‘swan '/rose ‘grow’; 
loftski ‘last year’s’; UpWend. lakomc ‘climber’/ rose ‘grow’; Cz. radio 
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lakomy labut rusti roz-. The different results seem to agree with a 
difference of tone in Common Slavonic: CS 1 . ort- /rat-fort- /rot-. 
There is no similar difference in ert- elt-, but the latter shows some 
discrepancies. R. lebed OB. lebqdi imply *elbendi/olbondi )>P. labqdz 
Cz. labut *; and Cz. lebeda/ P. loboda ‘green orach’ differ in the initial 
syllable. 

In Polabian the difference of tone gives different results: Polab. 
ratoj ‘ploughman’ Labi ‘Elbe’/r« 7 « ‘ploughland’ rust ‘grow’ riiz 
‘separate’. 

(c) Turt. P. gardio ‘throat’ bardzo ‘very’ jsmierc ‘death’ mierzic 
(pronounced -rz-) ‘disgust’ (OP. smirc mirzic), hardened in martwy 
‘dead’, tlusty ‘stout’ diug ‘debt’ OP. sluAce (MP. sloAce) ‘sun’ mozva 
‘talk’ (OP. moiwa) peiny ‘full’ weina ‘woo1’/h>*7£ ‘wolf’; Wend.Low. 
gjardlo/ Up. hordlo Low. werch/ Up. wjerch ‘top’ Low. twardy/ Up. 
twjerdy ‘hard’ Low. carny/ LTp. corny ‘black’; Cz. prst ‘finger’ vlk 
‘wolf’ vlna ‘wool’ piny ‘full’/ chlum ‘hill’ slunce (Slovak slnko) ‘sun’/ 
cerny ‘black’ cert ‘devil’ zernov ‘millstone’ (OCz. crny crt zrnov). 

There were no sonants in Common Slavonic, but for the West 
Slavonic forms it is necessary to start from sonant r/l in both hard and 
soft types, viz. WS 1 . trt/tft tit/tit. The simplest consequences of this 
situation are found in Old Czech, where the qualitative difference has 
been lost, and there remain only OCz. trt tit. At a later period vowels 
have.developed: i ( ul/lti ) >MCz. lu, r (after c z and in some isolated 
cases like trest ‘reed’) :■ MCz. er. 

In Polish and Wendish r has been hardened, before hard dentals in 
Polish and more generally in Wendish. Hence alternations like P. 
smierc/martwy. The difference between MP. smierc/ OP. smirc is only 
orthographic for some speakers, since the former is often given a close 
pronunciation (ie) approximating to i. The result is that WS 1 . trt />P. 
tart and WS 1 . trt /P. tirt (unless later hardened). Similarly WS 1 . 
tit yP. tint and WS 1 . tit /P. tilt. But these later correspondences are 
traversed by some other considerations. WS 1 . tit has been confused 
with tit in many instances, and after a labial it then results in telt 
(peiny). After labials, also, original tit may become OP. tolt (OP. 
moiwa MP. mowa). 

In Cassubian and Wendish Slovene trt/trt were distinguished: 
Cass, gardio/smirc (but hardened in cwiardy ‘hard’); but tit alone was 
found: Cass, polny wolk, Wendish Slovene pouny vouk. The same is 
true of Polabian: garnak ‘milk-pot '/derzat ‘hold’ (hardened in tjarde 
‘hard’) tausty ‘stout’ vauk ‘wolf’. 

144. Czechoslovak Sonants. CSl.OB. sedmi osmi yOCz. sedm osm 
(monosyllables)/MCz. sedm osm (dissyllables—also pronounced sedum 
(v)osum : : GS. sedmi osmi (dissyllabic declensional forms), This leads 
to full vocalization in some dialects: dial, sedem osem. Similarly, MCz. 
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bldzen 'madman’ bazeh ‘fear’ kazeh 'discipline’/OCz. bldzn bazn kazh 
and Cz. bratr ‘brother’ mysl ‘mind’ mohl ‘could’ were monosyllabic in 
Old Czech, but are now dissyllabic, with sonant r/l. A medial sonant / 
has developed in slza ‘tear’, which was monosyllabic in Old Czech. 
Vocalization of medial sonants occurs in dial, smert ‘death’ pelnf ‘full’, 
and in Cz. pluk ‘regiment’ zert ‘jest’ zertva ‘victim’ cerv ‘worm’, etc. 
The earliest example of this vocalization is czerven ‘June’ 1251, but 
the examples increased throughout the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Czech dialects show that sonant r was sometimes long, and 
that sonant l had two qualities and two lengths in parts of the area; 
Slovak still distinguishes length in sonant r and /. 

145. Velars and Postpalatals. MP. ptak N P. ptaki ‘bird’, brzeg ‘bank’ 
brzegi, rqka GS. r^ki ‘hand’, noga G S. nogi ‘foot’, kielich ‘chalice’ 
geografia ‘geography’, chytry ‘cunning’; UpWend. wulki ‘big’/Up 
Wend, dolhi LowWend. dlujki/dlugi ‘long’ LowWend. duchy 
(NAP.) ‘spirits’/UpWend. duchi; Cz. zdk ‘pupil’ soudruh ‘comrade’ 
hoch ‘lad’/NP. zdci soudruzi hosv, Slovak DL SF. ruke ‘hand’ nohe 
‘foot’/Cz. matce mouse draze (matka ‘mother’ moucha ‘fly’ draha ‘way’). 
UpWend. khleb ‘bread’; in this language initial ch- has become 
aspirated k, and e represents the diphthong [io]. 

(a) Palatalization of k g ch. Ky gy have palatalized in Polish to 
ki gi; in Cassubian they have developed further into ci dii, and in 
Polabian to ii di: P. kij ‘stick’ Cass, iijj Cz. kyj. Chy normally remains; 
in wymachiwac ‘brandish’ rozdmuckiwac ‘blow away’ etc. the suffix 
-iwac is due to the analogy of k/g + iwac (oczekiwac ‘await’). The Polish 
change can be dated as of the fifteenth century: drugich (mid. 15th 
cent ,)/wszystky (14th cent.). In Lower Wendish this palatalization 
is as in Polish, but Upper Wendish has normally chi. The restora¬ 
tion of soft forms of the velars helped to eliminate some of the effects 
of second Slavonic palatalization from the declensions of nouns and 
adjectives, as in Russian. In Czech there has been no such develop¬ 
ment. However, the hardening of e has led to the reinstatement before 
it in Slovak of hard k g. 

West Slavonic differs from East and South Slavonic in the fact that 
ch >f in both Slavonic palatalizations: P. dusza Cz. duse ‘soul’ P. 
musze Cz. mouse (DL 5 P.) ‘fly’. r 

Foreign words had provided kg even in Old Bulgarian (OB. kesari 
‘Caesar’ gazofilakija ‘treasury’). They produce palatals before e in 
Polish, except in the most modern borrowings. 

(b) Velar fricative h. In the sixteenth century an occlusive g was 
often written with a diacritic in Czech ( synagoga ‘synagogue’). It was 
limited to foreign words, and even among these the more intimate 
have a fricative velar ( hrabe ‘count’ <Germ. Graf). Native Czech 
words took the fricative pronunciation in the period between the 
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middle third of the thirteenth century and the first third of the 
fourteenth, fully three centuries after this feature had appeared 
in South Russia: Cz. gora ‘hill’ 1228 gore 1212/hora 1241 /ogarzie 
‘hounds’ 1322. Later loanwords used k to denote the occlusion: 
Aukspurk ‘Augsburg’ kvalt ‘power’ (Germ. Gewalt). In contact with 
the dentals k might become fricative: vetky/vetchy ‘frail’. In Czecho¬ 
slovak dialects h is frequently lost before r l n, especially in initial 
position: onedy/onehdy ‘lately’ rozen/hrozen ‘grape’ Rek (literary 
Czech) ‘Greek’. In Old Czech h was used in combination with other 
letters to help denote peculiarly Slavonic sounds, and it often appeared 
intrusively: OCz. Habraham Hemma Kabrhel ‘Gabriel’; cf. also the 
intrusive initial h- before vowels in Czech and Wendish (section 141). 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the influence of Czech upon 
Polish was strong and led to the introduction of h into Polish, the more 
readily since it was already a feature of the Ruthenian of Polish 
Galicia: P. haiiba ‘disgrace’ hardy ‘haughty’ rohatyna ‘javelin’ hrabia 
‘count’. There were instances of confusion of k/g with ch at the same 
time, but they were never more than sporadic. A spelling-mistake 
common in Modern Polish is the confusion of h and ch. 

146. Dentals and Alveolars. (i) As observed in sections 39-41, the 
Common Slavonic dentals and alveolars had three variant pronuncia¬ 
tions: hard, soft, and palatalized. In principle what occurs in Western 
Slavonic is the coincidence of the soft and palatalized varieties in 
palatal sibilants. The latter tend to become ‘hard’, that is, normal or 
self-sufficient, without a glide of the nature of [j] between the sibilant 
and the following vowel. The original soft dentals and alveolars— 
those before a front vowel—developed into palatals later than the 
originally palatalized forms—-those before the semivowel j; and this 
has led to minor discrepancies in the sibilants which result from them: 
P. t/ c (originally soft), c (originally palatalized), di dz dz, 1 / l, r/ rz, 
«/ h, s/ s sz, zj i z. Wendish agrees with Polish in general, but in 
Czech (though not Slovak) we have to reckon among ‘hard’ vowels e 
(CS 1 . e i u) and the jers, which disappeared without permanently 
softening the preceding consonant. The two dentals have remained 
less developed in their soft forms: Cz. tj t c, d/ d dz yz, and the 
distinction of types of / has been lost, (ii) Before the hard dentals and 
alveolars the vowel e has been ‘hardened’ in Polish and Wendish 
(section 141 E ). In Czech the hard consonants prevent the further 
palatalization of ( j)a <CS 1 . (section 142, ii). (iii) The groups tl dl 
persist in West Slavonic: P. padl Cz. padl ‘fell’, P. plotl Cz. pletl 
‘wove’, P. modlic sie c Cz. modliti se ‘pray’, P. radio ‘ploughshare’, 
Cz. radio, P. szvdlo Cz. sidlo ‘awl’. 

T D. P. to ‘that ’,/cialo ‘body’ chciec ‘want’, lod ‘ic e'/labqdz ‘swan’ 
dzialo ‘deed’, noc ‘night’ ( *noktt) moc ‘might’ ( *mogti ); UpWend. 
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<?e 7 o/LowWend. selo tichi/sichy ‘quiet’, UpWend. sweca ‘candle’, 
UpWend. dzowka/ LowWend. zowka ‘daughter’, UpWend. mjeza 
‘border’; Cz. tak ‘so’ tma ‘darkness’ (dial, t’ma)/ mlat’ (imperative) 
‘thresh’ svice ‘candle’ noc ‘night’, nahoda ‘chance’/at/’ (imperative) 
‘polish’ meari/Slk. medzi ‘between’. Infinitives in -*kti *-gti (Class I i) 
become P. -c/otherwise -c. 

In Polish the palatalization of the soft vowels only occurred by the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. In the Bull of 1136 the dentals 
remain: Chotan/ MP. Chocian, Deuentliz /MP. Dziewiqtlic. In the 
middle of the twelfth century there occurs Bartozege/Bartodzieje and 
in the first years of the next century Chocan Braces/Braciesz. In 
foreign loanwords and in the modification of consonants by syntactical 
union with vowels the palatalization is attested from the same period. 
The Bull of 1136 probably represents by / d in this position not the 
hard dentals, but dentals modified by a sibilant off-glide (t s d *) which 
were already on the way towards full palatalization. CS 1 . *stj *zdj >P. 
szcz zdz: P. puszcza ‘wilderness, forest’ gqszcz ‘thicket’ jezdzenie 
‘riding’. 

In Lower Wendish the process of palatalization has been carried 
one step further. Instead of an affricate sibilant, a fricative (s z) has 
developed 

In Czechoslovak t d (and also n) are soft before i, and are not 
marked by a diacritic; t d n are also soft before Cz. e, the glide being 
marked as part of the vowel (te de ne). The dentals are hard before 
Cz. e </CSl. *e *i and before CS 1 . *i />Cz. Cz. den ‘day’/P. dzicfi 
R. den ,. Cz. tma ‘darkness’ host ‘bone’ deset ‘ten’. Where f d occur 
they are due to a lost /, not to loss of jer; it is a feature of the impera¬ 
tive: Cz. 2 S. mlat ‘thresh’ fid ‘direct’. The plural is formed upon the 
singular: fidte. In Old Czech and in modern dialects the full palatali¬ 
zation of the soft dentals takes place: OCz. czizucz ‘thousand’/ffs/c 
hnuczi/hnouti ‘move’ nawracz/navraf ‘return’, dial, kosc ‘bone’ mac 
‘mother’. 

R. P. rzecz ‘thing’ krzyz ‘cross’ zwierz$ ‘animal’ (rz= MP. [z], a 
sound which includes a touch of the West English ‘inverted’ r, or 
when unvoiced [s]); UpWend. kfidlo (f= [§)), LowWend. ksidlo ‘wing’; 
Cz. fid ‘say’ fadek ‘row’ zvef ‘animal’ (f= [f]; vibrant voiced sibilant 
palatal, which is unvoiced when final or in contact with a voiceless 
consonant). Slovak has hard r. 

The Polish and Wendish forms represent developments beyond the 
result attained in Czech. The value [r] was common to all three 
tongues, and is still represented in Polish spelling by the digraph rz, 
formerly used also in Czech, and in Upper Wendish by the Hussite 
sign f. Though the sound was once common to all the West Slavonic 
languages except Slovak, it was not a feature of West Slavonic itself. 
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At that time (6-9th cent.) the sound must have been a much softenedf, 
which had not yet acquired a sibilant pronunciation. So it was in the 
time of the Polish Bull of 1136 (Dobrenta — Dobrzeta), and when 
Wendish names obtained their German equivalents: Germ. Krimnitz/ 
LowWend. Ksimice , Germ. Kraus nick i L o w We n d. Ksuswica, Germ. 
Krischa/ UpWend. Krisozv. So also in OCz. Krtwoplath 1154, but with 
assibilation: Lukohorsany Orsechow {s= [z]) 1237. Examples of r rr for r 
persist through the thirteenth century in Czech, though they dwindle 
rapidly after 1300. The distinction between P. rz'z persisted until the 
eighteenth century, as may be attested by the absence of orthographic 
confusion before that time. The vibrant was heard in Lower Wendish 
in the sixteenth century: prczysckel/psisel ‘came’ (1548), but it had 
already been reduced to a simple sibilant in Upper Wendish by the 
fifteenth century (pschisaham ‘swear’ 15th cent., pzeto ‘therefore’ 
1627). Slovak with its hard r presents the same development as 
Serbocroat and Slovene. 

L. P. koio ‘wheel’ starzal ‘grew old '/dolina ‘valley’, kolanko ‘knee’ 
kolonista ‘colonist’; Wend. Pfiiuk (Germ. Preilack)/Leskej (Germ. 
Lieske)\ Cz. mile ‘pleasantly’ milo ‘pleasant’. 

There was no normal alveolar / in West Slavonic. The hard form 
was a hollow or ‘dark( l (rather like that in Eng. milk) alternating with 
a soft or palatalized l. So it is in Polish and Wendish; this ‘palatal’ / 
(P. lato ‘summer’ yieto) is still the nearest to normal West European 
/, and is so used in acclimatizing loanwords. In Old Czech the 
two sounds were distinguished by Hus (1406), who wrote: ‘unde 
sciendum quod l generatur apponendo linguam ad superius palatum 
sive dentes sequaliter tenendo, seu inferiores extra protendendo, vel e 
contra; sed / generatur linguam in fine sub dentibus ponendo et 
superiores dentes ultra inferiores protendendo’. The definition marks 
the palatal quality of /, while, for /, the advancing of the upper part of 
the mouth would bring the arch of the tongue into the velar region. 
The reduction of / l to a single (normal) l took place towards the 
middle of the sixteenth century: nalezlo se ‘it was found’ leto ‘summer, 
year’ powolaw ‘having summoned’ (all from V. Hajek, 1541). The dis¬ 
tinction is sometimes marked in the Moravian Brethren’s Bible (1579- 
93), and grammarians persisted in making the distinction, though often 
incorrectly. The method of showing consonantal variations adopted by 
Hus was to put a point above the non-Latin form. The barred l is the 
relic of an older looped l. In present-day Czechoslovak dialects those 
of West Moravia agree with Czech, but l is found more frequently 
as the Polish border is approached. According to Hus the Slovaks 
had no palatal /. At present there are three sounds of this nature in 
Slovak dialects; ill, of which the last may become u: Slovak dial. 
dau ‘gave’. 
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N. P. imion (G P.) ‘of names ’/niebo 'sky’ koh ‘horse’; Wend. Kino 
'win fnizki [rii'ski] 'low’; Cz. narod ‘nation’/me ‘nothing’ ban ‘dome’ 
kun ‘horse’. 

In Czech the soft consonant is sometimes due to analogy: kuft takes 
n not from CS 1 . *-ni (which would have given -n), but on the analogy 
of GS.NAP. hone G P. koni/konu IP. koni. The palatal quality of A is 
not indicated by a diacritic before i. 

S Z. P. rosa ‘dew '/rose ‘grow’ piszesz ‘writest’, rozlog ‘plain’/ 
wzierac ‘look into’ zle ‘ill’ wyzyeie ‘sustenance’; UpWend. pisac 
'write’/iS. pisu; Cz. start ‘age’ host ‘bone’ /pises ‘writest’, zvef 
‘animal'/vozen ‘carted’. 

The passage of *sj *zj to s z had already taken place in Common 
Slavonic. In addition to the palatals s & that language had hard j «/soft 
s z, and the distinction is accurately reflected in Polish. In Czecho¬ 
slovak, however, originally soft s z have hardened. 

147. Labials. P B V F M. The letter / has been added partly to 
represent a non-Slavonic sound, partly to denote a sound due to the 
unvoicing of SI. v, e.g. in P. ufac ‘trust’</ upuvati. 

The labials are hard (p etc.) or soft [P. p(i) etc.]. Before the semi¬ 
consonant [j] they have not usually generated a palatal / in West 
Slavonic as in Russian, Slovene, Serbocroat and some forms of Old 
Bulgarian. In the oldest Czech documents the softened sound was not 
represented graphically, so that OCz. zema ‘land’/siwia ‘winter’ only 
reveal their different qualities in the sequel; MCz. zeme/zima. After 
the introduction of diacritic points, these are sometimes employed 
even when under modern conditions (e.g. before i) the softening is 
taken for granted:OCz. piekna 'pretty’/MCz. pekna. So the Czech 
grammarian Nudozersky stated in 1603 that p m v in pjse mjsto 
wjra (j—t) were ‘liquid* molles’. The intrusive l is not entirely un¬ 
known in Polish: P. kropla/OY*. kropia ‘drop’ grobla/ OP. grobia ‘dyke’ 
przerqbla ‘hole in ice’. The precise timbre of soft p etc. varies according 
to dialect. In the south they are palatalized labials, as in Wendish, 
but in the north they are labials followed by a palatal semiconsonant, 
which is liable to pass into another consonant ( pi/ps bi/bz wi/z: dial. 
iara/wiara ‘faith’). Softened m becomes, under those circumstances, 
mi/mn, and this helps to account for occasional confusion of rh/n: 
P. niediwiedz ‘bear’/Cz. medved. Cz. me is pronounced mne. 

Final labials have become hard. In the sixteenth century they were 
still soft in Polish where they had been soft in Common Slavonic: 
OP. krew ‘blood’ cerkiew ‘church’ kilku zieth (GP.) ‘of several lands’; 
it was especially so in the case of imperatives, in which the consonant 
had become final through loss of -i: mow ‘speak’ odst^p ‘desist’. 
As late as the nineteenth century Mickiewicz printed jedwab' ‘silk’ 
jastrzqb' ‘hawk’. So too in Wendish final p b m r may be marked soft 
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(p etc.) though they are pronounced hard; final w is pronounced j and 
is sometimes so written. 

148. Sibilants. The palatalization of velars and dento-alveolars 
resulted in the possession of a considerable number of sibilants by the 
West Slavonic languages. These sibilants have followed certain 
common lines of development. In Polish dialects there is a tendency 
to confuse the alveolar or prepalatal type with the mediopalatal, as in 
White Russian and North-western Great Russian: c/cz z/z. 

P. sz z rz cz dz have been hardened, that is, they have become 
normal prepalatals or mediopalatals, not followed by aj-glide before 
the following vowel. The change is noted when they take the hard y 
for the soft i: P. czysto 'cleanly’ zycie ‘life’ przysada ‘admixture’ 
dzdzysty ‘rainy’ szydlo ‘awl’. 

In Old Czech the sibilants were soft, and as such they had power to 
palatalize the following vowel. They have been hardened at a later 
date, and that only in West Czech and in the standard literary (Czech 
and Slovak) languages. In this the course of development was: dus'a 
‘soul’ yduse yduse/ Slovak dial. dusa. In this way OCz. e after sibilants 
has been replaced by MCz. e, and e is found only after t dv nm (me, as 
we have seen, being pronounced mne ): OCz. ruce/ MCz. ruce (DLA.) 
‘hand’ OCz. noze/ MCz. noze (DL 5 .) ‘foot’. The affricates OCz. dz d£ 
were like P. dz dz: OCz. przyrodzenye/ MCz. pfirozeni ‘nature’ 
zrodzeni ‘birth’ 1466. They have become fricatives. 

New affricates (c dz or c dz) have developed in eastern dialects out 
of Cz. t d: cicho cicho/ Cz. ticho ‘quietly’, dziedzina dzedzina/Cz. 
dedina ‘hamlet’ Slovak dial, dziavka ‘girl’. In some dialects s z are 
found before front vowels, and in others si zi have hardened to sy zy, 
as in Wendish. 

149. Final Consonants. These are unvoiced, save to some extent in 
Wendish. As this is not made evident by the spelling it constitutes an 
exception to the phonetic character of Czech orthography. Alterna¬ 
tions occur like P. leb [kp] ‘pate’/GS. Iba, which give rise to second¬ 
ary alternations like the diminutives P. lepek/lebek. Final Cz. h — ch. 

150. Consonant-Groups, (a) Double consonants became single or 
were dissimilated, but new doublings have arisen, e.g. in -nn-: P.Cz. 
panna ‘maiden’ P. sanny ‘(road) usable by a sleigh’ Cz. vonny ‘frag¬ 
rant’. Other doubled consonants are kk in P. lekki ‘light’ and ll pp in 
proper names: Radziwill Jagiello Lappo. In Czech dialects dn yields 
nn, which may be dissimilated to rn: Cz. bedndf ‘cooper’/dial. bennar 
bernaf. Doublfc consonants, including those of adjacent words, are 
normally pronounced single in Czech but double in Polish. 

Labials tended to disappear by assimilation before n t s as early as 
in Common Slavonic times: P. sen ‘dream’ (*supn-) osa ‘wasp’ Cz. 
hynouti ‘perish’ ( *gybnoti). Dentals assimilate to affricate palatals: Cz. 
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decko ‘child’ (ts )>c) dvanact ‘twelve’ (from -na-d(e)s-), and sibilants to 
other sibilants: P. boski ‘divine’ (Cz. bozsky), P. mnostwo ‘multitude’ (Cz. 
mnozstvi). P. mowic ‘speak’ has lost / through assimilation/Cz. mluviti. 

As in all other Slavonic languages, three-consonant groups tend to 
become two-consonant groups by loss of the middle consonant, but 
occasionally by loss of the first element. 

With regard to voicing or unvoicing, the general tendency is for the 
first consonant to assume the nature of the second, but v (P. w) may 
assume that of a preceding consonant, f (P. rz) does so, and n mj r l 
are relatively unaffected. These assimilations are not usually recog¬ 
nized by the spelling when they occur within the modern speech, but 
they do sometimes appear in sporadic variations. P. deck ‘breath’ 
answers to tchdrz ‘coward’ through its gen.sg. (tchu (dchn)\ cf. P. krtari 
‘larynx’/'R. gortari, P. swadzba ‘marriage’/OB. svatiba, P. pchia 
( (*p{cha) ‘flea’/OB. blucha, the exceptional P. gwoli ( kwoli) ‘for 
the sake of’ grzeczny ‘polite’ ( k rzecz-). 

With regard to hardness or softness the results are more variable. 
In Polish all labials hardened in groups: pnia (G S.) ‘of a stem’ 
( *pinja ), prawda ‘truth’ krzywda ‘wrong’. When the group results 
from loss of i there is discrepancy between Old and Modern Polish: 
OP. ro 5 »ry/MP. robmy ‘let us do’. Palatals retain their softness in 
Polish: niesmy ‘let us bear’ plecmy 'let us plait’. Similarly the sibilant in 
kosc ‘bone’ spiew ‘song’ slub ‘wedding’ ( *sulubu ), softening before soft 
consonants when necessary. P. kg were, however, still hard when this 
process was operative, and so do not soften sibilants: P. bliski (near’ 
grzqski ‘quaggy’. Soft s z remained before n l, but before CS 1 . n l they 
may become s z: P. drazni ? ‘I tease’ (from draznic). P. c dz sc yj before 
c cz s: P. zamoscie tract beyond a bridge’/Zamojski wiejski ‘rural’ 
( *visiskyji ), ojczyzna ‘fatherland’ ( *occzyzna ), zdrajca ‘traitor’ 
(*zradzca). In this way GS. ojca/NS. ociec ‘father’ gave the analogical 
NS. ojciec ‘father’; CS 1 . *tisti OP. ciesc ‘father-in-law’ has GILS’, ts'ci-a 
-owi (with t hardened in the consonant-group), whence the analogical 
NS. tesc. Original P. t d retained their soft quality after the loss of the 
jer, finally or before other than dental or palatal consonants: P. pamiqc 
‘memory’ spowiedz ‘confession’ cma ‘darkness’/zwdno ‘it is light’ radca 
‘adviser’. [The hardness of d in jeden ‘one’ (OB . jedinu) is due to the 
analogy of forms in jedn-.~\ They remain soft before w (which tends to 
assimilate to a previous consonant, as remarked), but there are varia¬ 
tions from the norm as the result of analogy: P. dzwiqczyc ‘tinkle’ 
Iqdzwie ‘loins ’, ledzvie ‘scarcely’ : : ledwo. P. I becomes / before dentals 
or palatals: iza ‘tear’ OP. slza ( *sliza ), whence G P. tez (not *slez ). 
There are, however, examples of the retention of soft / in a group: 

cspolny ‘common’ okolny ‘circulatory’. So r varies: P. orla (GS.) 
‘eagle’ ( *orila ), zvierna ‘true’ ( *verinaja ) morski ‘maritime’ (Cz. 
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mofsky)/burzliwy ‘stormy’ jutrznia ‘matins’ wewnqtrzny ‘inner’ 
opatrznosc ‘providence’ (OP. opatrnosc Cz. opatrnost). 

In Czech, qualitative assimilation is affected by the general tendency 
to harden consonants, which is not universal as in Serbocroat but 
usually occurs wherever there was originally e or jer. Cz. f corres¬ 
ponded to all soft and palatalized instances of r. Therefore Cz. orel 
‘eagle’/P. orzei must be explained as due to the analogy of G S. orla, 
where ri hardened before hard l. 

( b) Dissimilation and epenthesis. Original *sr *zr *nrystr zdr ndr: 
Cz. stfibro ‘silver’ Jindfich ‘Henry’, P. strumien ‘stream’. More rarely 
there is epenthesis of g (zgi for zl) or s (rsc for rc: P. swierszcz ‘cricket’ 
Cz. cvrcek). Medieval Latin frequently inserted p in the groups mn 
mt ml ms, and this scribal practice was followed in spelling Mediaeval 
Polish and Czech. At a distance l —/ r —r were dissimilated; and so is 
k—k in P. biszkopt ‘biscuit’ ( biszkokt <( bis coctum). Dissimilation of 
sounds in contact occurs in Polish: szcz for z$ (OP. wszczedl), cht tch 
for kt tk (OP. wiotchy/ MP. wiotki ‘frail’), velars for dentals before 
liquids (OP. ostydnqc/ MP. ostygnqc ‘cool off’), t for c in potciwy (16th 
cent.)/MP. poczciwy ‘honest’. 

B. FORMS 
(i) VERBS 

151. Classes of Verbs. The infinitive remains full in Czech -ti 
(though the form in hard -t long used colloquially is now sanctioned 
as a literary alternative). Verbs of class I i resolve *-kti *-gti into Cz. 
-ci. In Polish, Slovak and Wendish the vowel of the infinitive-ending 
has been shortened and then lost, modifying the previous consonant. 
The Polish infinitive is in -c, except for -c in class i I; Slovak -V (and 
analogical -ct* where Czech has -ci; UpWend. -c (-c in i I), LowWend. 
normally -s' (with the former affricate converted into a fricative; see 
section 146 T D). 

A. Athematic. See section 152. 

B. Thematic, (i) 1. kg: P. piec ‘bake’ moc (sometimes spelt modz) 'be 

abl e’/pie-k$ -czesz mo-g§ -zesz; UpWend. pjec LowWend. 
pjac/ UpWend. pje-ku -ces LowWend. pjeku (obsolete) pjac-om 
- 0 $; Cz. peci moci/pe-ku -ces mohu miizes. 

2. t d: P. wiesc ‘lead ’/wiodq u'iedziesz; UpWend. plesc ‘weave’; 

Cz. vestijvedu vedes. 

3. pbv. P. grzebac ‘scrape’ skubat/skuic ‘pluck’ plec/plewic ‘weed’ 

show change of conjugation (OP. grzebi$ skub$ plewq/ MP. 
pielf)\ UpWend. plec LowWend. plas; OCz. hfebsti , Slovak 
hriebsi, Cz. zabsti ‘freeze’. 

4. y z: P. niesc ‘carry’ lezc ‘crawl’/mas^ niesiesz lez$ (OP. lazq); 

LowWend. njasc/njasom ( njasu)\ Cz. nesti/nesu. 
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5. m n: P. dac ‘blow ’ /dm$, wziqc wziqsc (analogical) ‘take’/zvezmq 

wezmiesz; UpWend. zee LowWend. zes 'reap’ /znju; Cz. 
pnouti se ‘shoot up’/pnu, pociti ‘begin ' jpoenu. The infinitives 
in Czech have generally been rebuilt upon the present stem. 

6. I r: P. dr zee 'tear ' /dr$ drzesz, kluc (kloc) ‘prick ’ /kolq; Low 

Wend, pres ‘deny '/pru prjos; Cz. tfiti ‘rub '/tru tfes. 

7. vowel: P. bic ‘strike’/6y-£ -esz, czuc ‘feel’ myc ‘wash’; Low 

Wend, pis ‘ drink’/pij-om -os; Cz. biti/ OCz. bij-u -ei MCz. 
bij-i (colloquial biju, by analogy). 

(ii) n: 1. vowel: P. ginqc ‘perish '/gin$, Cz. minouti ‘pass, miss’. 

2. consonant: P. ciqgnqc ‘p\AY/ciqgn$; UpWend. wuknyc Low 
Wend, huknus ‘lezrri/wuknu huknjom; Cz. tisknouti ‘squeeze’ 
/tisknu. 

(iii) e: 1. ej: P. istniec ‘exist ’/istniejq; these verbs pass to (iii) 2 in 

UpWend., and tend to the same in LowWend.; Cz. umeti 
‘know how’/OCz. umeju MCz. umim, similarly MCz. rozu- 
mim ‘understand’ smim ‘am allowed to’ (used like German 
diirfen)\ but sped ‘hurry’ is conjugated speji etc. 

2. i: P. cierpiec ‘suffer’ /cierp-i% -isz, slyszec (analogical -ec for -ac) 
‘hear’/r/yra-^ -ysz (by hardening); UpWend. lecec lecic ‘fly’/ 
lec-u -is; Cz. videti■ ‘see’/OCz. vizu MCz. vidim, OCz. 
sly sett MCz. slyseti (by palatalization). 

(iv) i: P. mowic ‘speak '/mow-i$ -isz uezye 'teach ’/uez-q -ysz (by 

dispalatalization) UpWend. palic ‘burn’/pal-u -ii; Cz. 
prositi ‘entreat’/OCz. pros-u -is MCz. prosim. 

(v) a: 1. -aj-: P. czytac ‘read ’/czytam 3 P. czytajq; UpWend. 

dzelac ‘do 'jdzel-am 3 P. -aju; Cz. delati/OCz. delaju MCz. 
delam, sdzeti ‘plant’/OCz. sazeju MCz. sdzim. 

2. -j-: P. pisac ‘write’/p/rz-^ -esz; UpWend. pisac/pisu; Cz. 

tesati ‘hew’/OCz. tes-u >-t 2S. -es. 

3. zero: P. brae ‘take’/biorq bierzesz; UpWend. brac/bjer-u -jes; 

Cz. brati/beru beres (r by analogy; befes befe . . . also occur.) 

4. -j-: P. ( dawac ‘gi \t’)/daj-q -esz; UpWend. kac so ‘repent’ Low 

Wend, kajas se (obsolet e)/kaju kajom. 

(vi) ova: P. budowac ‘build ’/budujq; UpWend. kupowac ‘buy’/ 

kupuju; Cz. kupovati/ OCz. kupuju MCz. kupuj-i -es. 

152. -Athematic Verbs. *Es/s. The scheme of the present tense is: 
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The present indicative has been rebuilt in Polish on the basis of the 
form jest. In Old Polish there were found also jesc (rarely) ana je; 
OP. nie (< *ne je) ‘is not’. The Cz. neni‘ is not’ results from prefixing 
ne to ni \*ne <j*neje, OP. nie. The rest of the tense was based in Old 
Polish on the root jes- ( je-sm -s -smy -scie D 1. -swa 23. -sta). The 
softening of the s in jestesmy is due to the analogy of jestescie. The 
remodelled forms began to appear in the fifteenth century ( przeniesieni 
jestmy ‘we have been transferred’ 1438), and the older forms die out 
in the sixteenth century. Occasionally forms are found based on the 
3 P. sq: sqsmy sqscie. The endings -m -s -smy -scie serve as enclitics 
attached to the participle in l to make the past tense ( byiem etc.) and 
the conditional (bylbym), normally without shifting the stress (byia- 
bym). They may be added to particles: zebyscie byli/ze bylibyscie ‘that 
you would be’. 

The plural originally was in *s-, which appears in P3. OCz.Slk. su 
and also in OCz. Pi. sme 2. ste. This led to forming a singular in s-, as 
in Wendish: OCz. Si. sem 2. si, Slovak, dial, sem si sme. On the con¬ 
trary, MCz. jsou has been assimilated to the other persons. Dialecti¬ 
cally Si. -ch Pi. -chmy are enclitics modelled on the aorist: dial. 
ze-ch = ze jsem. Gerund: jsa, jsouc-. 


Aorist and Imperfect 
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The retention of the aorist and imperfect tenses and of the dual 
number is a characteristic feature of Wendish, whose isolation and lack 
of development in literature have led to archaism. There was no trace of 
the imperfect in Polish at any time, apart from the P3. bychq, transfer¬ 
red to the aorist. OB. S 23. bystu also was unrepresented. Beside Pi. 
bychotn there was found, as in Wendish, bychmy : : OP. jesmy. It 
passed out of use in the course of the fifteenth century. There remained 
the enclitic of the conditional mood -by, attached to the participle in l 
or to a particle and followed by the enclitic endings of the present 
tense: P. bylbym (fern, byiabym ) ‘should be’. This usage began in the 
sixteenth century ( wolalbym ‘I would rather’ 1527 /radbych umial ‘I 
would fain be able’). The latter usage lasted till the seventeenth 
century. There is no trace in Polish of a form like OB. bimi (condi¬ 
tional). The aorist gave way to the perfect: P. bylem, etc. Infin. byc\ 
UpWend. bye buc, LowWend. bys. The future and imperative are 
from CSl.OB. bodo, with compensatory lengthening for loss of jer 
in the imperative (see sect. 140 iii). Gerund: b$dqc (OP. also 
sqc)\ adjective: b$dqcy; noun: -bycie (UpWend. byce, ‘being’). The 
past part. pass, occurs only in compounds: przybyty ‘having arrived, 
increased’. 

The aorist has ceased to function as such in Czechoslovak, and has 
become a conditional, there being no trace of anything like OB. bimi. 
It has not lost its inflexions, save in the P3. In the modern language, 
and particularly in colloquial speech, are found such conditional 
forms as byl bych byval ‘I should have been’ and even byl bych 
byval byl. The imperfect was also current in the older language: 
OCz. Si. bie-ch 23. -se, etc., occasionally contracted: bise, and there 
was an alternative aorist: OCz. bech S23. be. Examples occur as late as 
the fifteenth century. The future and imperative tenses have their root 
in bud- 'bod--, gerund: budouc- as well as jsa. There are no enclitic 
forms of the present, but the full forms have suffered loss of vowel by 
reason of their unaccented nature. They are employed with the parti¬ 
ciple in l to form the past tense, except 3SP. (on dal ‘he gave’). 

The passive is expressed by the reflexive of verbs, or by the past 
part. pass. -( the present tense of the auxiliary: P. to namprzez kapelana 
oznajmilo si$ i objawiono jest ‘this was declared to us and revealed by the 
chaplain’. It is equivalent to the Latin perf. pass.: constitutus sum 
rex= OP. postawion jesm krol. The neuter served to form impersonal 
expressions, from which the auxiliary is now omitted: P. pogrzebano go 
‘he has been buried’ (‘it has been buried him’). 

153. *Ed- etc. V. jesc LowWend. jesc Cz.jisti ‘eat’, P. due LowWend. 
das Cz. dciti ‘give’, P. wiedziec LowWend. wezes Cz. vedeti ‘know’, are 
conjugated thematically except in Si. P. dam jem wiem, LowWend. 
damjem wem, Cz. dam jim rim; in P3. dadzqjedzq wiedzq, LowWend 
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daze jeze weze, Cz. jedt vedi, the original dental closing the stem re¬ 
appears. Polish -dz- for -dz- is due to analogy. P. mam 'have’ OCz. 
jmam/ MCz. mam forms a parallel to dam. This has in Czech, and had 
in Old Polish, a long vowel by compensation for loss of jer. It was thus 
analogous to the long vowel resulting from the contraction of -ajo >OP. 
long nasal d, which was thus induced to adopt the -m of the athematic 
verbs: OP. wolaj^y OP. woiq : : dam )>MP. ucolam ‘call’. A further 
analogy gave umiejq )>MP. umiem, cf. wiem. So also Cz. delam ‘do’ 
umim ‘know how to’ trpim ‘suffer’. In Slovak this -m has spread also to 
uncontracted verbs: Slovak, nesiem ‘I bear’. Conversely, Cz. 3P. 
delaji has given rise to 3P. daji/ OCz. dadl dadie, Slovak dadia. 
Gerund: Cz. dada dadouc- ; these forms are no longer used. 

*Ei/i ‘go’ has become entirely thematic: P. ide (infin. isc —an 
analogical form) Cz. jdu (jiti ), with past tenses from sid-: P. szedlem 
Cz. sel (sel S*sedl: : sla <'*sdla) jsem. Cz. miti ‘have’ had a diphthong 
formerly: OCz. mieti, whence MCz. mej ‘have thou’ mel‘ had’, in which 
the vowel was short and so did not close to i. Other tenses were: OCz. 
impf. (j)mejiech, aor. jmech. From the infinitive new frequentative 
formations have been made: Cz. Si. mivarn, past part. act. mival. 

154. Thematic Present Indicative. 
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The nasal vowel of Si.Pt,. became the indifferent Polish nasal 0, 
from which developed short ? and long q (section 142 i). These two 
persons were originally hard and the others soft, which led to modifi¬ 
cation of the final consonant of the stem (dr% drq/drzesz ‘tear’ mog$ 
mogq/mozesz 'can’ pieke piekq/pieczesz ‘bake’). In verbs of classes iii 2 
and iv the vowel of the ending is i. After palatals which have hardened, 
e replaces ie, and y replaces i. The group aje contracts to a and eje to ie; 
Si. long nasal a then became -am : : dam, and umiem corresponds to 
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wiem; P3. remains uncontracted. The contracted forms began to 
appear in the fourteenth century, but uncontracted forms did not 
disappear until the seventeenth (OP. wolajq umiejq). P3. noszq/R. 
nosjat owes its consonant to Si. noszq/2. nosisz, where it is due to 
CS 1 . *sj>$; cf. dadzq (section 153). 

The dual endings were OP. 1. -wa 23. -ta/ OB. -ve -ta -te. The first 
person was affected by dwa 'two’ and the masculine dual in -a. Of the 
distinction 'between the other two persons there is no trace in Polish. 
This number went out of use during the course of the fifteenth 
century. It persists in Wendish, where D 1. -mej has m from Pi. 
-my, and £>23. -tej alternates with -ta]. In Czech the dual was OCz. 
D 1. -ve/va 23. -ta; but D 1. -ma also occurred: wstanma ‘let us arise’ 
(15th cent.). 

The tense has been affected in Czechoslovak by contraction and 
palatalization. By the former ajeyd, ejey OCz. ie MCz. f; but uje 
remains uncontracted. Palatalization occurs in Si. -u P3.OCZ. -u, 
preceded by a palatal consonant. The development is 'u >iu >1 
('« yiu yt). The fully developed forms appear in the course of the last 
third of the fourteenth century, and establish themselves in the 
fifteenth. In some dialects o appears for u (neso ‘I bear’), and palataliza¬ 
tion does not take place ( malujo ‘I paint’). In Silesia, under immediate 
Polish influence, the soft form is -em y~ym : : P. -^/MCz. -i. 

Si. dam has generalized final -m to other conjugations. No examples 
occur before 1300. They begin to show in the second half of the 
fourteenth century, and are established by its end. In Slovak all verbs 
take final -m, as (with few exceptions) in Serbocroat; but in Modern 
Czech its use is restricted to (i) contracted verbs: OCz. delaju ‘make’ 
sazeju ‘set’ timeju ‘know hov/' /delam sazim umim, (ii) verbs of class iii 
(infin. -eti): OCz. trpu ‘suffer '/trpim and those of class iv (-iti): OCz. 
prosu/prosim. Very early forms are neuczinym ‘I shall not do’ spym 
‘I sleep’ (between 1325-50). 

.SP3. -til loses its consonant in West Slavonic. Occasionally t is 
found in Old Czech, more often with the plural than with the singular, 
and it is then sometimes shown with a diacritic ( t ). It may then 
represent an enclitic demonstrative particle: OCz. ( clovek) newezmet — 
non sumet= ‘will not take’. 

CSl.Pi. -me mo/mu/my was a variable termination. From the first 
came Cz. -me, obligatory in those verbs which have Si. -m (S. delam/ 
P. delame) and also in Slovak where Si. -m has been generalized to all 
conjugations (Slovak. S. nesiem/P. nesieme). CS 1 . -mu )>Cz. -m, which 
alternates with -me after e: Cz. nesem(e) ‘we bear’ pejem(e) ‘we sing’. 
It might be lengthened to -my: OCz. mamy ‘we have’ damy ‘we shall 
give’, Moravian dial, mamy volamy ‘w r e call’. It might also be vocalized 
as -mo: Slovak dial, budemo manw ridimo (cf. Ruthenian). 
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Pz. -te remains firm in Czech, but in dialects palatalization takes 
place in proportion as the Polish border is approached: -t'e -ce -ce, 
-t'o -co: dial, plecece plot'ot'o/Cz. pletete ‘you plait’. In one Moravian 
dialect -ta has been introduced from the dual. 

P3. -otuy OCz. -u y~au y~ou, -’otu >OCz. -'«)>MCz. -i, -\tu > 
OCz. -'dy-iey MCz. -i. This palatalization had not taken place in 
eastern and Slovak dialects, where either the old forms persist 
(Slovak chvalia ‘they praise’) or a partial palatalization gives -a. 
Transition dialects towards the Polish border show P3. -o -jo/-om 
-jom : : P. -q -iq: dial, robio ‘they toil’ chodzum ‘they go’. Another 
dialectal innovation heard in Prague is the extension of -eji to other 
verbs than those of the type umeti: dial, trpeji trpej/ Cz. trpi ‘they 
suffer’. Yet other dialects have P3. -ijd/ijau/ijou. Prague Czech uses 
the analogical endings -u -ou for -i -i (dial. piSu ‘I write’). 

155. Imperative. 
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The athematic endings had been CS 1 . Sz. *-ji Pz. -ite, and the 
thematic were Sz. -i Pz. -ete/ite. They were reduced to a single series 
-i -ite in Polish at a very early date. This usage remained normal until 
the fifteenth century: P. wrocicie si$ ‘return ye’ (15th cent.). In the 
previous century, however, the next stage had been reached, namely, 
the shortening first of final -t, and then of the corresponding vowel in 
the plural: OP. rties-i -icie ‘bear’/ MP. nies -cie. Both treatments of the 
imperative were concurrent in the fourteenth century: pojdzi ‘go’ 
dowiedzi ‘prove’/ wstah ‘arise’ bqdzmy ‘let us be’. Because of the 
hardening of final labials in Polish we find cierp ‘suffer’/Low Wend. 
syp ‘strew’ (this p is soft only in spelling). There is no consistency in 
the loss or preservation of the vowel in Old Polish-, and therefore 
nothing to show whether (as in Russian and as seems probable) the 
vowel was better preserved when the stress-accent originally fell on it. 
After another vowel it was reduced to a semivowel, and after two 
consonants it was preserved: Low Wend, hukni ‘learn’. In Polish this -i 
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became entangled orthographically with the closed e in the form ej, 
which has ultimately come to be spelled -ij: wspomnijwspomnej/ 
wspomnij ‘remember’. In the last form it presents an apparent corres¬ 
pondence with dzielaj ‘do’, etc. Between the fourteenth and sixteenth 
centuries the vowel might be lost in these conditions also: OP. 
wytarghcie ‘pull’ padhmy ‘let us fall’, cf. UpWend. wukh wuk(ii)ce 
‘learn’. 

The development of the mood in Czech was, in the main, similar. 
The vowel e was more resistent, and is now found in the standard 
speech after consonant groups. It invaded the territory of i before the 
historical record began; the contrary substitution of i for e is a charac¬ 
teristic of modern Moravian dialects. Full forms in -ite occur as late 
as the fifteenth century. Delej for delaj is due to the effect of j on 
preceding a (see section 141). 

Sz. *-ois 3. *-oit both gave CSl.OB.523. -i. The confusion of 
persons spread also to the plural and dual in Old Polish, but there was 
great inconvenience in not knowing to whom a given command 
referred. For instance: pojcie Bogu wszelika ziemia, chwalcie ji niebo i 
ziemia ‘sing to God all the earth, let heaven and earth adore him’ 
(14th cent.) only becomes grammatically clear on comparison with the 
Latin jubilate/ laudent. So too: OP. blogoslaw dusza moja Gospodzinaf 
blogoslaw wszelkie cialo imi^jego ‘Praise God, o my soul’/‘let all flesh 
praise his name’ offer identical renderings of Lat. benedic benedicat. 
This ambiguity lasted in Polish until the seventeenth century, though 
it is rare in the poet Kochanowski (1530-84). From the sixteenth 
century it tended to be solved by letting niech{aj)-\- 3 pres.indic. take 
its place, and from the seventeenth century niech(aj) might be used 
with the first person also: niechaj mieszkam ‘let me dwell’ niechaj 
sluzywa ‘let us two serve’. Niechaj ‘let’ originally meant ‘don’t care’, 
(SI. *chajo ‘care’). This latter development has not persisted. In some 
dialects bodaj { — Bog daj) ‘God grant’ serves the same turn, and at 
various mediaeval dates there existed for Lat. sine ‘let’ OP. daj, daj at, 
przepuici aci, przepusc, pozwol. On the other hand, Lat. noli ‘do not’ 
was also rendered by niechac; at first with infin.: niechajcie He czynic — 
nolite malefacere, and then with the indicative: niechac skazujq ‘let 
them not condemn’ 1400. The suffix -ac represented a ci OP. at{i) = 
et tibi, cf. OB. as(i)=et sibi, an ethic dative. 

In Czech 3 SP. imperative is expressed by at' •Cati or necht <( 
nechati-\- present indicative. 

156. Present Gerunds. CSl.OB.N 5 Af. -y/$; of these the former was 
ambiguous and went out of use, and was replaced by the unambiguous 

(masc.neut.). It is found in some Polish fragments of the sixteenth 
century, without reference to declensional type: OP. mog{ ‘being able’ 
s$ ‘being’/OB. mogy sy. There was also the form -a in fourteenth- 
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century Polish, which may have been borrowed from Czech: OP. ida 
‘going’ (cf. Cz. nesa ‘bearing’). These forms have all ceased to be 
employed. In Upper Wendish o UpWend. wjedzo ‘leading’ 
bjerjo ‘taking’. These are used predicatively. In Lower Wendish the 
same effect is obtained by adding the suffix -no to the participle in -cy. 
CSl.(OB.) tesq ‘comforting’ trpe ‘suffering’j>OCz. tes'a trpa >MCz. 
tese trpe. Before the process of palatalization took place, that is, in or 
before the twelfth century, this soft -'a produced an analogical hard -a: 
Cz. nesa ‘bearing’, which may have affected Polish as above noted. 
These are masculine singular gerunds. 

CS 1 .ASA/. *-oti/qii )>OP. -ec j>MP.-*jc: cierpiqc ‘suffering’/OB. 
trp^sti. This is the normal Polish gerund. Its definite form is an 
adjective: kochajqcy ‘loving’ (N. -e F. -a). In Czechoslovak the vowels 
were denasalized, but remained distinct in quality: Cz. nesouc tesic 
trpic /OB. nesosti tesosti trpqsti {o >u you, '(> >'u >i, \ >'a > i). 
These are feminine and neuter singular gerunds. 

The sign of the plural is -e for all genders in Czech: nesouce trpice 
umejice ‘knowing how to’. 

CS 1 .SF. *-pii/qti would give OP. -ocy (-qcy: OP. piaczqcy 
‘weeping’. This was the more common ending of the gerund until the 
sixteenth century, and it still alternates with -qcy in some Polish 
dialects. It was in the seventeenth century that -qcy prevailed. Under 
such conditions they are used without varying the flexion, i.e. as 
gerunds, as distinct from the verbal adjective in -qc-y e a. So Lower 
Wendish pletucy/plececy ‘weaving’; OCz. nesiici tesici trpici. In Old 
Czech this feminine was opposed to the masc.neut. in -a/e; but in the 
modern language the final vowel is lost and the neuter coincides with 
the feminine. The loss of the vowel is explicable on the theory of the 
survival of nesouc etc. (ASM. *nesoti. Verbal adjective: Cz. nesouci. 

157. Infinitive and Supine. P. -c {-c (*-kti *-gti ); UpWend. -cj 
LowWend. -s supine -t; Cz. -ti (-ci) supine 

Since final consonants are unvoiced, infin. -c (-c) is sometimes spelt 
-dz (-dz) in Polish, in order to mark the correspondence with other 
forms in which voiced consonants occur: OP. idz=ic (idq)/ MP. isc 
‘go’, modz/moc (rnogq) ‘be able’. Verbs of the first class suffer modifica¬ 
tion of some final consonants before the infinitive flexion: the velars 
unite with it to give -c, the dentals t d become s (plesc ‘weave’ wiesc 
‘lead’ ploti wiodl), and the sibilants become soft (niesc ‘bring’ gryzc 
‘gnaw’/ niosigryzi), while the original nasal diphthongs are represented 
by nasal vowels: dqc (*domti ) ‘blow '/dm$ miqc ‘crumple’/wnf^. Verbs 
in ati (after an originally soft consonant) are liable to appear in Polish 
as verbs in -ec as a result of analogy: ividzial (from vide lit, wi,th 
dispalatalization): widziec (videti) ‘see’ : : lezai (lezalii ): P. leiec/ OB. 
leisati. In the verbs of Class ii («-suffix) the nasal appeared in the 
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infinitive, but not in the aorist or in the forms directly depending on 
the aorist, such as the participle in -/. This led to an anomaly in Polish 
after the disappearance of the aorist, and to the extension of the nasal 
consonant to the participle: ciqgnqc : : ciagnql ‘puli’. Often both forms 
are found: kwitnql / kwitl ‘bloomed’ prysnql/prysl 'burst’. This reacted 
in turn upon the infinitive, giving doublets: biegnqc/biec ‘run’. From 
this also came intrusive -n- in paic (*padti) ‘fall’/ padn$. 

The infinitive in Czech is in -ti (velar-stems in -ci), which is some¬ 
times found in mediaeval manuscripts represented by -tyu -tie (datyu 
‘give’ wzyetie ‘take’ /dati vziti) since palatalization had reduced these 
endings to -ti. In dialects shortened forms of the infinitive occur: dial. 
kupovat' kupovat ‘buy’ sazet’ ‘set’ sedac ‘sit’. After a soft consonant 
infin. *- ati palatalized to Cz. -eti: sazati >sazeti. The length of the 
vowel before the flexion varies according to principles not wholly 
determined. When the infinitive is a dissyllable the vowel is normally 
long (dati ‘give’ brati ‘take’), but the compounds of these dissyllables 
may have long or short vowels ( napasti ‘graze’ vylezti 'creep out’ 
vyrusti ‘develop’ /nastati ‘approach’ ustlati ‘make a bed’). The only 
short dissyllables are: mod 'be able’ jeti ‘ride’ peti ‘sing’ sped ‘hurry’. 
Where there has been contraction the vowel is long: bdti se ‘fear’, and 
there is a similar length in the past participle in -/ ( bal). In Class iv 
(-iti) both lengths are current: -iti/iti; but in Class iii 2 (-Iti past part. 
-el) OCz. -ieti becomes MCz. -iti. OCz. -yti is always short, but -yti 
increases with the centuries; -outi is always long. In those eastern 
dialects which drop the final vowel the stem-vowel is sometimes 
lengthened for compensation: Moravian honit’/C z. honiti ‘hunt’. 
A purely personal innovation was the attempt by J. Kollar (1793- 
1852) to create a perfect infinitive in -vs-eti: vide-vi-eti = vidisse ‘to 
have seen’. 

A supine exists in Lower Wendish. In Czech the form jiti spat ‘to 
go to bed’ is the only one now in use; there is another supine ( soudit 
‘to judge’) in the Kralice Bible. 

158. Past Tenses. The participle in l distinguishes genders in the 
plural in Polish, Czechoslovak, and Upper Wendish: P. derpiai -o -a 
PM. derpieli NF. derpialy; UpWend. brat -o -a PM. (persons and 
animals) brali M. (things) NF. brale DMNF. braloj, LowWend. 
PMNF. brati DMNF. bralej; Cz. brat -o -a OCz .PM. -ti NF. -ly 
DM. -la NF. -lei MCz. PM. (persons and animals) brali M. (things) F. 
braly N. brala (OB .PM. -li N. -la F. -ly DM. -la NF. -le). 

The suffix was originally adjectival, but very few such adjectives 
survive: P. byl y ‘former’ staly ‘constant’.- They were more numerous 
in Old Polish: OP. zabilego czlowieka ‘of a slain man’/MP. zabity, 
OP. zgin$lych=mortuorum/MP. martwych. Otherwise this form was 
specialized for use with the auxiliary to form past tenses and the 
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conditional. In Old Polish, auxiliaries of the third person were in use, 
though now disused, and those of other persons might be omitted if 
the subject was named by a pronoun or if the auxiliary had appeared 
in a previous clause. They are attached in reduced, enclitic forms 
which are still partly independent of the participle: gdysmy byli w 
Paryzu /gdy bylismy ‘when we were in Paris’,^ byletn/jam byi ‘I was’. 
To express the conditional the enclitic particle by is used, with the 
auxiliary of the first and second persons: P. czytalbym 'I should read’, 
with past conditional: bylbym czytal. Here also the enclitic is mobile: 
jabym czytal ‘I should read’, czlowiek, ktoryby byl gotow ‘a man who 
would be ready’, chocby dal ‘though he gave’. The enclitic suffix does 
not normally cause the stress to shift: czytalbym ktoryby. The im¬ 
personal form of the conditional is formed of by and the passive past 
participle -no: P. mowionoby ‘one would say’. 

Certain final consonants assimilated in the infinitive reappear in the 
participle: kwisc ‘bloom '/kwitl pogrzelc ‘bury '/pogrzebl oblec ‘put on 
clothes '/oblekl. The principle of compensation for loss of final jer may 
affect the masc.sg.: P. trzqsl/F. trzqsla ‘shook’ niosl/ fem. niosla 
‘bore’. The hard alveolar l dispalatalizes a previous e: nioslem/ 
nieslismy, plotlem/pletlismy ‘wove’, darl/drzei ‘tear’. After a con¬ 
sonant final l is not clearly heard; hence OP. umar ‘died’ rzek ‘said’, cf. 
Cz. dial, nes ‘bore’. In standard Czech all varieties of / have fused, but 
th£y remain distinct in dialects, and -/ has developed to dial. - u: umreu 
‘died’ byuo ‘was’ cekau ‘awaited’; whence the velar quality has spread 
to the preceding vowel: dial, bul/ Cz. bil ‘struck’. In Old Czech final Z 
after a consonant did not form a syllable; from later sonant l in such 
cases has come dial, -el -ol -yl -al. Cz . jsem is enclitic, but unattached, 
and so is bych (condit.; past: byl bych). The third-person auxiliaries 
are always omitted, the others sometimes. Peculiar to Czech is the use 
of the singular past tense when one person is addressed by the (for¬ 
mally) plural pronoun vy: Vy jste byl/byla ‘you have been’. 

159. Past Participles, (a) Active. CSl.MNS. -{v)u )>OP. no: OP. 
obrociw si$ ‘having turned round’, OP. rzekw (an analogical form) 
‘having said’. Sometimes the / of the parallel past participle intruded: 
OP. wyszedlw ‘having gone out’. Forms like rzekw wyszedlw were 
common in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but are now 
disused. CS 1 .F\S. -(v)usi )>P. -(w)szy, now indeclinable: MP. poczqw- 
szy ‘having begun’; upadlszy ‘having fallen’ przynioslszy ‘having 
brought’ are based on the -l participles. As all these forms were felt to 
be closely akin to the participle in the intrusive l became frequent 
in the first half of the sixteenth century, and again in the nineteenth 
century; but it is the exception in the second half of the seventeenth 
century and in the eighteenth. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
the w proper to vocalic-stems appeared also after consonants: OP. 
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szedwszy 'having gone’, and with intrusive l: OP. wszedlwszy ‘having 
entered’. 

Vocalic-stems in Czech: M. zaca-v NF. -vsi P. -vie ‘having begun’, 
vzav etc. ‘having taken’ mlev ‘having ground’ kryv ‘having covered’. 
Apart from cases of contraction the vowel is short. Consonant-stems: 
M. vez NF. -Si P. -Se ‘having conveyed’. Verbs of the second class 
sometimes have doublet forms: pad/padnuv ‘having fallen’. Old 
Czech texts show no signs of the definite declension of this participle, 
but in Modern Czech this is formed by means of the suffix -t: MCz. 
pfispechavSi lekaf ‘a doctor who had hurried to the spot’. 

( b) Passive. The distribution of the participle between the suffixes t 
and (e)n is as in Old Bulgarian (see section 57 c d). In Polish -t has 
been extended to verbs of class ii: zg'iniqty ‘dead’ (i$ for ^ by analogy). 
There are some doublets: kiuty ‘stung’/kolony, mielty ‘ground’/ 
mielony, petty ‘weeded’ /pielony, the former being used as late as the 
seventeenth century. Both suffixes effected dispalatalization: tarty 
‘rubbed’/tr zee, widziany ‘seen ’ /widziec, wiedziony ‘led’ OP. pogrzebion 
‘buried’ raniony ‘wounded’. Cz. mnut ‘rubbed’ trt ‘rubbed’ kryt 
‘covered’ delan ‘done’ prosen ‘begged’ trpen ‘suffered’. From the 
participle definite adjectives may be formed: Cz. krytf ‘covered’ 
feceny ‘said’. In Czech, especially in the eastern dialects, the use of t 
has spread to verbs now in -ati: sat ‘sown’ hr at ‘warmed’. In Slovak 
softening of the consonant before -jen has been eliminated, as in 
Slovene and Modern Bulgarian, by analogy: razeny ‘struck’ ( razit’)/ 
Cz. raieny. 

160. Verbal Noun. P. ciqcie ‘blow’ czytanie ‘reading’ plecienie 
‘plaiting’ (without dispalatalization as in the participle pleciony)', 
LowWend. pise/ UpWend. pice ‘drinking’ UpWend. rezanje ‘cutting’ 
khwalenje ‘praising’; Cz. zaceti ‘beginning’ feent ‘saying’. In Polish 
verbs of class ii (n-suffix), doublet verbal nouns occur: P. ciqgnienie/ 
ciqgniqcie ‘pulling’. 

161. Imperfect and Aorist. 


Aorist 




Si 

23 

Pi 2 

3 

Di 

23 

LowWend. 

sples-e- 'i 
nahukn-u -1 
hup-i- 
nasyp-a- J 

ch 

- 

chmy §co 

chu 

chmej 

Stej 

Imperfect 

LowWend. 

ples-e- 

hukn-e- / 

pij-a-/syp-a-J 

ch 

§o 

chmy §co 

chu 

chmej 

5 tej 
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These two tenses are alive only in Wendish. P3. -chu belongs to the 
imperfect: OB. -choj aor. -fig, and P2. -sco D23. -stej show contamina¬ 
tion of the imperfect and aorist terminations (OB.P2.impf. -sete/ 
Z>2. -sta 3. -ste)\ D 1. -chmej has been influenced by the plural -chmy. 
The imperfect is the past tense of imperfective verbs and the aorist that 
of perfective verbs (the latter shown above with prefixes s- na- hu- \U~). 
In the aorist the stem-vowel e results from carrying e through the 
declension, in face of OB. o/e; LowWend. u corresponds to OB. o 
(Cl. ii); i a persist. In the imperfect only contracted vowels appear: 
Wend, 'e < ia/e , a <aa. 

When the historical period opened in Polish the two tenses were so 
far decayed that a complete paradigm can be formed for neither. 
Si. aor. molwich/ impf. mohoiach ‘said’ widziech ‘saw’, attested only 
for two verbs. S3, impf. -sze only; Dy. aor. -sta only: OP. wloZysta 
'they tw’O put in’. P3. -chq (impf., and used for aor.) is used quite 
freely: OP. idziechq 'they went’. A precise notion of aspect is wanting; 
Lat. loquebatur= OP. molwich/molwiach indifferently. As the latter are 
formally in the first person, a confusion of person also is implied. As 
between OP. zaplakachq ‘wept ’/szukachq ‘were seeking’, the differ¬ 
ence of tense depends not on tense-ending but on the verbs them¬ 
selves (perfective/imperfective). 

Both tenses were retained for a longer time in Czechoslovak. Cz. 
bych (auxiliary of the conditional) is a sigmatic aorist still in use. The 
asigmatic aorist was most imperfectly preserved in Old Czech, but the 
sigmatic was normal. As to persons, S2. was rare, and P2.D12. un¬ 
attested; Si2-Pi- were in frequent use, but P3. was rarer: OCz.Si. 
id/jtd ‘ate’ pad ‘fell’ lez ‘climbed’ tah ‘tugged’ zdvih ‘lifted’, 3. vedef 
vede ‘led’ wyleze ‘climbed out’, Pi. jidcm/jidom ‘ate’ sedom ‘sat’, 
3. nesu ‘brought’, D3. bodeta ‘stabbed’. P3. -chu (OCz. brachu ‘took’) 
is an imperfect form used also for the aorist, and -ste Ha/ste sta are 
used indifferently. As in Wendish, OCz. e corresponds to OB. o/e: 
OCz. vedech ‘I led’/OB. vedochu. In Old Czech the vowel of the 
imperfect was ie, resulting from e (ea) and by palatalization from 'a: 
OCz. nesiech ‘I was bearing’ lajiechu/ OB. laachu ‘I was scolding’ 
delajiech/OB. delaachu 'I was doing’. In the last example, Czech con¬ 
traction gave -ajie- /-a-, which vowel spread to other classes of verbs: 
OCz. delach : : beriech/brack. The stem used was the present. The 
tense was current in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries: myslese 
‘he was thinking’ kupovach ‘I was buying’. 

The two tenses were gradually eliminated. In the fourteenth- 
century Alexandreid the simple tenses/periphrastic forms were 71 to 
29; but this division was not uniform for all persons. Even then the 
periphrastic forms were normal for S2.P12.D12 .; Si. shows an 
equilibrium, but SPy. show a ratio of 4 to 1. In the fifteenth century 
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Hus uses the aorist only for biblical quotations, and the translator of 
Comestor let his instinct for periphrastic forms lead him into doubled 
imperfects [imperfect+auxiliary in the same tense: biesse krztiesse {!), 
as if erat baptizabat{\) 'was baptizing’, kdyz dva mesiece biechu minusta 
‘when two months had passed’; in this latter there has also been con¬ 
fusion of numbers: pi. + dual]. The complete disappearance of the 
tenses was probably a feature of the late sixteenth century, and 
examples from Dolezal (d.1764) are no doubt to be discounted as 
deliberate archaisms. Popular poetry, as collected in 1814, retained 
these tenses by traditional recitation: slibovachu ‘promised’ mech ‘had’. 
In eastern dialects the aorist and imperfect flexions are sometimes 
added to the participle in l: dial, litalach ‘I (fern.) flew’ vedelch ‘I 
knew’. 


(ii) NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, PRONOUNS 

162. Gender and Declension. The redistribution of nouns among the 
declensions so as to identify form with gender has been more fully 
carried out in Polish than in Wendish or Czechoslovak. Apart from 
the ‘natural’ masculines in -a, the state of affairs in Modern Polish has 
come to be that nouns are masculine if the nominative ends in a hard 
or soft consonant [GS. -(»)a], neuter if ending in the vowels o e 
and feminine if in a i or a soft consonant (G 5 . -i/y). 

(i) Of original i-stems only the feminines remain in Polish, save 
that P. ludzie <Cludije ‘people’ IP. goscmi ‘with the guests’ and other 
forms show the retention of endings originally proper to masculine 
t-stems. They have even been extended by analogy: IP. koiitni ‘with 
horses’. CSl.(OB.) poti ‘way’ survives only in the derivative pqtnik 
‘pilgrim’. These masculines have left many more traces in Czech and 
Wendish plurals. The whole declension is affected by contraction and 
assimilation so as to present few changes of flexion in Polish or Czech. 
In the latter, final i was lost without permanently softening the previous 
consonant. In Polish, where this softening takes place with -i <*-t or 
*70, a strong analogy was established between masculines of the two 
groups, an analogy absent from Czech. The hardening of sibilants in 
later Polish has given rise to a soft/hard alternative within this origin¬ 
ally wholly soft declension: P. kosc (G S. kosci) ‘bon e’/rzecz (G S. 
rzeczy) ‘thing’. In colloquial Czech there is a tendency, not revealed in 
the literary language, to eliminate this declension by transferring all its 
masculines to the 70-type, and all its feminines to ja. The «i>-stems 
were assimilated to feminine f-stems, and show further colloquial 
assimilation to (j)a-stems: Cz. konev/konva ‘jug’ mrkev/mrkva ‘carrot’ 
bukva ‘letter’. 

Feminine r-stems have taken f-flexions. P. macierz ‘mother’ 
derives from CSl.(OB.)A6\ materi; but CS 1 . *duii OB. dusti ‘daughter’ 
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has been transferred to the a-declension through the diminutive corka, 
cf. also matka. Low Wend, mas! maser and also masera. Cz. m&ti/matka 
‘mother’, dcera (dat.-loc. dceri) ‘daugher’, net 5 ‘niece’. 

Masculine a-stems, using the accusative for the nominative, have 
been transferred to the jo-declension in Polish. In Lower Wendish 
karheri ‘stone’ has a colloquial G P. katheri , preserved in a few phrases, 
as well as the analogical forms kameni and kameiiow. The survival of 
this type is more complete in Czech, since Cz. kamen ‘stone’ kmen 
‘stem’ kofen ‘root’ plamen ‘flame’ hfeben ‘comb’ jecmen ‘barley’ 
pramen ‘source’ tr(e)men ‘stirrup’ have, to some extent, a double 
declension in the singular; but in the plural they are wholly jo-stems. 
Wend, (d)zeti ‘day’ Cz. den have mixed z'//o-declensions. 

The r-stems have passed over to the o-declension, some with and 
others without a longer form of stem for the plural: P. siowo ( GS. 
siowa N P. siowa) ‘word’, niebo (GS. nieba/NP. niebiosa ) ‘sky’; Wend. 
siowo N P. siowa, LowWend. nebjo UpWend. neb jo LowWend. NP. 
aefya/UpWend. njebjesa (and LowWend. nebjaski ‘heavenly’); Cz. 
nebe (cf. more) DS. nebi/NP. nebesa (cf. mesta) with soft singular 
and hard plural declensions. 

The n- and at-stems are declined alike. They are influenced by soft 
(jo) neuters in the singular, and by hard (o) neuters in the plural. In 
Czech a number of a-stems have been transferred to o-neuters by a 
declension based on the oblique stem: Cz. jmeno ‘name’/OCz. jme, 
colloquial bfemeno ‘load’ rameno ‘upper arm’ plemeno ‘tribe’, etc ,/bfime 
rame pleme. On the other hand a number of foreign masculines have 
been added to the af-stems: Cz. knize ‘prince’ hrabe ‘count’, P. ksiqzg,/ 
hrabia (from Czech). Cz. dite P. dziecko ‘child’ have Cz. NP. deti 
P. dzieci, which follow the i-stems. 

(ii) Among the a-stems those in *-ija >OB. -tji have sometimes been 
rationalized: P. s^dzia ‘judge’ ( *sodija ) is a ‘natural’ a-masculine, but it 
borrows declensional forms from the definite adjective (gen. sqdziego 
etc.). On the other hand * -'ja (OB. -i) gives P. -i: gospodyni ‘land¬ 
lady’ bogini ‘goddess’ pani ‘lady’ ksieni ‘abbess’ prorokini ‘prophetess’, 
Cz. pani (OCz. knieni) /hospodyne prorokyne bohyne. 

(iii) the hard and soft o-declensions give masculines and neuters. 
With the masculines have been fused the a-stems, case by case, and 
there is no definite principle behind the differences revealed in the 
declension of single words. The a-flexions do tend to be associated 
with living beings, and in Czech the neuters are free from them in the 
literary language, though not in the colloquial (especially dat. sg., gen. 
pi.). 

163. Number, (a) Dual. Wendish preserves the dual intact. There are 
more traces of this number in Czechoslovak than in Polish: Cz.GD. 
prsou ‘of the breasts’ kolenou ‘of the knees’ ramenou ‘of the shoulders’ 
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(the usage is limited to paired parts of the body). The locative and 
dative tend to take plural endings, and the nom. dual is felt to be a 
plural, and to be fit for use with low numbers: Cz. oko'e ye’ ruka' hand’ 
noha 'foot’ have dual-plurals N. oc- uS-i ruc-e/nohy, G. oc- us-t (OCz. 
-iu), ruk- noh-ou (OCz. -u)/ruk noh, D. o£- us-im ruk- noh-am, I. oc- 
ui-ima ruk- noh-ama, L. oc- ul-ichruk- noh-ach/ou. Cz. dve ste ‘200’ is 
dual. In popular speech the ID. -ma tends to invade the plural, as in 
Serbocroat, but it is limited even so to the single case of the instru¬ 
mental. Mixed forms arise in dialects: Cz. dial. D. rukoum L. nohouch, 
based on GL D. -ou-\-DP. -m L P. -ch. Similarly in Polish: dwieicie 
‘200’, ocz- usz- N. -y G. -u I. -yma, rqc- N. -e I. -otna (rqku as LS. in 
w moim rqku 'in my hands’)/plural forms G. ocz oczdw usz(ow) rqk 
I. ocz- usz- rqk-ami. The dual has not affected the usage after ‘3’ and 
‘4’ as in East and South Slavonic; after these numbers Czech and 
Polish employ the nom.-acc. pi.: P. trzy konie/ R. tri konja S. tri 
konja. 

The dual persisted in Polish until dates varying from the fifteenth 
to the eighteenth centuries. It was protected by close association with 
'2’: OP. dwa krola 'two kings’ dwie lecie 'two summers’ dwie zenie ‘two 
women’ dwie oczy ‘two eyes’, etc. The dative case took plural forms 
(-m) as early as the fifteenth century, to mark it off from the instru¬ 
mental; the latter persisted into the sixteenth century. The gen.-loc. 
dual also persisted through the sixteenth century. Nominative duals 
were found in the sixteenth century, but the accusative lasted as late as 
the eighteenth, and is still to be heard in Polish dialects. In Czech the 
dual was still current in the sixteenth century, in immediate contact 
with ‘2’. 

(b) Collectives. The collective neuter singular -ije was equated to the 
masculine plural of f-stems -ije: P. kamienie ‘stones’ : : ludzie ‘people’. 
The abstract fern. sg. -a was also used to describe a collectivity, and P. 
szlachta ‘noblemen, noblesse’ is still declined as a fem. sg. ( GS. -ty 
DS. -cie etc.). For the most part such words have come to be deemed 
plurals, and parallel to *-plurals: brac-ia ‘brothers’ : : dzieci ‘children’ 
AG. -i D. -iom I. -(c)mi L. iach. So also ksiqdz ‘priest’ pi. (coll.) ksiqza. 
P. czlowiek ‘man’ has pi. ludzie ‘people’. Abstract neuters serve as 
collective plurals: krolestwo ‘king and queen’ as (well as ‘realm’) 
paAstwo ‘sir and madam’ (and ‘gentry’) rodzeAstwo 'relatives, kin’: 
e.g. paAstwo Wolscy ‘Mr. and Mrs. Wolski’. 
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165. Singular Cases. ( a) Nominative. NVA SN. Cz. rame 'upper 
arm’ shows palatalization of OCz. - a </-q and a long stem-vowel. 
Similarly, /a-stems become Cz.NAF. -e/e (the latter by dispalataliza- 
tion after palatals): Cz. duse OCz. duse. 

It is probable that among /a-stems the oldest Polish distinguished 
two qualities of the vowel (a/a), according as the stress fell on the 
flexion or the stem: OP. dusza ‘soul’ swieca ‘candle’: OP. dola ‘luck’ 
trzesnia ‘cherry’ : : R. dusa sveca : dolja ceresnja. The pronunciation 
-ija is found in modern dialects and Old Polish for loanwords in Lat. 
-ia: P. oracyja opinija. It also corresponded to original -ija in the names 
of officers: OP. sqdzia ‘judge’/MP. sqdzia. In these words the vowel a 
has been restored/OB. sodiji, and Polish has added to their number 
German loanwords obtained through Czech: P. hrabia ‘count’ </Cz. 
hrabe (nt- stem) <Germ. Graf. They have alternative flexions borrowed 
from the pronominal declension. CSl.(OB.) -hi is represented by 
P. -ni/ Cz. -ne f-ria: P. bogini ‘goddess’/Cz. bohyne. There are many 
masculines in -a: P. Sapieha monarcha which follow the feminine 
declension in the singular and the masculine in the plural. 

The ending *-ijos f -Iji is found in P. Jerzy Cz. Jiri ‘George’, the 
latter having alternative pronominal flexions. Neut. -ijej> OP. -ie 
MP. -ie, OCz. -ie MCz. -t: P. milosierdzie ‘pity’ Cz. delani ‘doing’. 

In the o-stems compensation for loss of final jer occurred in both 
Old Polish and Czech. In both it induced a qualitative change, by 
which the stem vowel took on a narrower pronunciation, and it is this 
qualitative distinction which alone survives in Modern Polish: P. dqb/ 
GS. dqba ‘oak’ Bog/GS. Boga ‘God’, Cz. chleb ‘bread’/GS. chleba, 
Buh/GS. Boha, snth 'snow’/GS. snehu. 

( b ) Accusative. With the exception of a few words like P. pani ‘lady’ 
AS. paniq, the acc. sg. fern, is -q in Polish. In Old Polish, however, so 
long as noro. -a/a were distinguished, there was a corresponding 
distinction between acc. fern. -q/q. In the sixteenth century usage 
vacillated: pracq/pracq ‘work’ wiezq/wiezq ‘tower’ (AS.). In the 
seventeenth century the distinction failed, but ASF. -q was described 
as ‘elegantius’ in 1690. In Czech soft ASF. -i results from palataliza¬ 
tion of -o: OCz. dus'u ( *dus'o) dusiu MCz. dusi. After some consonants 
the vowel is lost in the off-glide of the consonant: Cz. ASF. ban ‘dome’. 

In the o- and tt-stems the accusative had the same form as the 
nominative in Common Slavonic, and this led in time to the adoption 
of the genitive for living things. The accusative was retained in Polish 
until the sixteenth century, though usage was already vacillating in 
the fifteenth. The acc. sg. masc. was rarely used in Old Czech of 
persons, but it continued in use with male appellatives (class-names 
like andel ‘angel’ biskup ‘bishop’ syn ‘son’). Animals still took the acc. 
sg. in seventeenth-century Czech, and the group included bes ‘devil’ 
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duch 'spirit’. In Modern Polish the gen.-acc. is used of persons in both 
numbers, and of animals in the singular; in Czech (unlike Slovak) it 
has not invaded the plural. There are some relics of the accusative in 
fixed phrases: P. isc za tnqz ‘to marry’ wsiqsc na koii/konia ‘to mount a 
horse’, Cz. na kun. On the other hand P. kon stanqi dqba ‘the horse 
reared’ is a gen.-acc. used for a thing, and a relic of the old vacillations. 

It was chiefly through the accusative that transfers of declension 
took place. CS 1 .AS. -i derived from *-m *-im *-jom, and so helped the 
passage from the consonantal type, through /’-declension, to yo- 
declension. The oblique cases in Czechoslovak still show many 
variant flexions as evidence of incomplete transfer in the last stage of 
the series. 

(c) Vocative. VSF. -o: P. wodo ‘O water’ zemio ‘O land’ s^dzio ‘O 
judge’, Cz. zeno ‘O woman’/soft -e: duie ‘O soul’. For some masc. 
names in -a the vocative has taken the place of the nominative: P. 
Jagiello Kosciuszko. These are to be distinguished from P. Jasko Jasio 
Grzymko tat(k)o ‘daddy’ etc, in which the -o represents the original 
use of the neuter with diminutives (cf. dziecko ‘child’); cf. Cz. dttko 
Styblo Hromadko. Pet-names take VSF. -u: Zosiu ‘O Sophy’. VSF. 
-N SF.: P. pani'O lady’/boginio ‘goddess’. In the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries there tended to appear a soft fern. voc. -i (OP. ziemi 
‘O land’ lutni 'O lute’), but it has died out again. 

The o/u-stems had VSM. -e/u. In Old Polish -u occurred with 
//-stems, but not throughout all the class: OP.MP. synu ‘O son’ domu 
'O house’. To avoid altering a velar by first palatalization VSM. -u is 
often preferred to -e by both Polish and Czech; another criterion in 
Polish is to associate VSM. -e with persons and -u with things. There 
are exceptions both ways, and the history of the vocative is a history of 
individual words. In the fifteenth century there was a reaction towards 
-e which lasted until the seventeenth: OP. krolewicze ‘O prince’ 
panicze ‘O squire’. From Common Slavonic times -ju was the vocative 
of jo-stems, and it spread in Polish to i- and M-stems before the 
historical record opened: P. ogniu ‘O fire’ kamieniu ‘O stone’. 

The vocative has been wholly lost in Slovak and almost completely 
in Wendish. 

( d ) Genitive. Neuter s-stems have their suffix only in the plural: 
P. niebo" sky’ G S. nieba/NP. niebiosa , Cz. nebe G S. nebe/NP. nebesa. 
In Czech the word has been transferred to the soft declension in the 
singular. Polish n- M/-stems take soft flexions in the singular ( GSN. 
imienia ‘of a name’) and hard flexions in the plural (N P. imiona 
‘names’). The masculines of this declension are variable in Czech: 
hfeben ‘comb’ GS. hrebene (consonantal)/ hrebenu ((/-declension), etc 

J//-stems had their gen. sg. originally WS 1 .ES 1 . -e/SSl. -£, like the 
nom.-acc. pi. of fern, ja-stems and the acc. pi. of masc. /o-stems: 
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Wend, role 'of a field’ Cz. duse. In Polish this genitive was universal 
until the sixteenth century, and was still found in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth: nieba i ziemie 'of heaven and earth’ (18th cent.). Forms in 
-i are concurrent as early as the fifteenth century. From nominatives 
in -a -ni there was GS. -ej in use from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
centuries: dobrej wolej 'of good will’. 

The o/u-stems distinguished their genitives as -a/u. GSM. -u is 
historically correct in such words as P. wierzchu 'of the top’ wolu ‘of a 
bull’. (It should be noted that the acc.-gen. of this word is wola). 
GSM. syna ‘of the son’ may be due to its place between two genitives 
in -a in P. w imi$ Ojca i Syna i Swiqtego Ducha 'in the name of the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost’; but all nouns of persons take G. 
-a in Polish, and there is a contrary tendency to specialize -u to names 
of things. This coincides with another tendency to increase the use of 
-u at the expense of -a: OP. luda/ MP. ludu 'of the people’ boku 'of a 
side’ biegu 'of flight’. The beginning of hesitation is found in the 
thirteenth century: przebytk-a/u ‘of a sojourn’ (13th cent.). Usage 
was crystallized by Polish writers of the sixteenth century. Polish 
i- and w-stems were assimilated: P. goscia ‘of a host’ kamienia ‘of a 
stone’, though old writers sometimes used G S. -u: OP. zolqdziu ‘of an 
acorn’. Neuters in -ije OP. -ie gave GS.OP. -iaa -id MP. -ia: OP. 
przysciaa/przyscia ( 16th cent.). In Czech -a is used of persons, -a -u 
of animals and things, with a marked increase of the latter as time 
progressed. (But the gen. in -u of narod ‘nation’ has been replaced by 
narodai) It is used in Standard Czech for names of places, months, 
days of the week, and a list of miscellaneous nouns. 

Slovak has most exceptionally borrowed the gen. sg. -u (of masc. 
M-stems) for the ‘natural’ masculines in -a: Slovak sluha ‘servant’ 
gen. sluku. 

In Polish the genitive is used after all negative verbs. In Czech, on 
the other hand, the accusative (which may, of course, in form be a 
genitive) is used, except in the partitive sense or with abstracts: 
nemampenez ‘I haven’t any money’, nemam potuchy ‘I haven’t any idea’. 

(e) Dative. The dative and locative of a-stems are identical, and as 
that is also true of 1- and consonant-stems, these cases are distinguished 
only in the o/u declension. The masculines of that type have the usual 
doublet-forms in the dative: P. -u/owi Cz. u (palatalizing to -i)/ovi. 
The distinction by origin was maintained, with vacillations, in Polish 
as late as the sixteenth century; but the new tendencies were producing 
doublets as early as the fourteenth: OP. syn-owi/u Bog-u/oivi. The 
tendency was to increase the use of -ozvi, as the more distinctive 
flexion, at the expense of -u, but Kochanowski (1530-84) still has 
many examples of -u where more recent Polish employs -ozvi. The 
same century witnessed an extension of -ozvi to neuters, but'this has 
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died out again: MP. ku poludniowi ‘to the south’ (neut.): : DSM. 
dniowi. The flexion -u now appears with a number of monosyllables 
(D-SAf. Bogu bratu chlopu ‘to the peasant’ ksiqdziti ‘to the priest’ etc.) 
and nouns with fugitive e (lew ‘lion’ D 5 . Iwu, ojciec ‘father’ 
D S. ojcu, sen ‘sleep’ DS. snu, etc.). Old f-stem masculines have 
been fully assimilated to jo- stems in Polish. In Czech -ovi is 
specialized to living things: Cz. bratrovi ‘to a brother’ Janovi ‘to 
John’ Tomasovi ‘to Thomas’ Benesovi ‘to Benes’. Notable datives 
in -u are: Bohu cloveku ‘to the man’ Kristu (nom. Kristus), pan-u/ovi 
‘to the gentleman’. 

In Old Wendish the dative derived from w-stems was -owi/ewi, but 
the soft alternative was assimilated to the hard from early times. A 
special feature of Wendish is the loss of w before i, which gave DSM. 
-oj/u (from o-stems). The latter has influenced the former to give the 
alternation -oju/u, and -oj is obsolete. It was sometimes spelt -oj’ 
under the false impression that it was a shortening of -oju. 

(/) Locative. The o/n-stems have DSN. P. -(i)e/u, Cz. -e/u (and 
-ovi: : dat.). The use of DS. -u increased in Polish after the fifteenth 
century, and its present repartition is arbitrary. It serves to avoid 
palatalization in stems that end with a velar or dental: o ksiqdzu ‘about 
a priest’ w Bogu 'in God’. A distinction of meaning is effected in LS. 
w domie ‘in the house’ (as an edifice)/w domu ‘at home’. The soft form 
(CSl.OB. -i /*-joi) continued to leave traces as late as the fifteenth 
century: OP. na stolcy ‘on the stool’ w gaji ‘in the grove’, but has been 
eliminated in favour of ~{i)u, which is also found with i- and n-stems. 
In Czech the two endings are arbitrarily distributed. LS. -u is proper 
to living things, names of months, many nouns ending in velars or r 
(to keep the stem unmodified), etc. LS. -e used of a personal name 
implies a calendar date : o svatem Jane ‘on St. John’s day’; it is proper 
to things, places, and stems ending in a labial or dental. After l s z c s r 
it is dispalatalized (- e ). Some of the masculine n-stems have LS. -e/u 
as well as -t. The last is that of their original declension. 

(g) Instrumental. The feminine instr. sg. is in P. -q OP. -0, OCz. -u > 
-au >MCz. -on OCz. -u >MCz. -i. As both jers gave WS 1 . e the 
distinction between CSl.OB. -emi/imi/umi disappeared, and -omi> 
*-om was left isolated and also disappeared. An 0 reappears in Wendish 
as a result of dispalatalization before the hard final consonant. Neuters 
in -ije had IS. -ijemiy OP. -im (OP. udrqczenim ‘by torture’), which 
has become MP. -iem by analogy. Examples of this substitution occur 
in the fourteenth century, and only -em is found in the seventeenth. 

It is to be noted that masculine and neuter declensions tend to fall 
together, and feminine declensions to stand apart in all the cases of the 
singular. As that is true also of the adjective it forms a principal 
structural division in these languages. 
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Polish nouns in -um of Latin and Greek origin (e.g. gimnazjum) are 
not declined in the singular. 

166. Plural Cases, (a) Nominative and accusative. The nominative, 
vocative and accusative are identical for feminine t-stems, consonantal 
stems and the a-declension. Masculine i-stems distinguish the nom.- 
voc./acc., but show alternative forms which identify them: Cz.NV. 
host-e/A. hosti/y, Low Wend. NV. luze/A. luz-i/e. Similarly masc. 
M-stems: Cz.NV. dn-i/y A. dn-y/i, LowWend.NVA. dny. For the 
a-stems the identification of nominative and accusative is of Common 
Slavonic date. The separation of plural from singular (as a system of 
differentiated flexions against one of largely unified flexions) allows 
mental dissociation of the forms of the same word in the two numbers. 
Thus n-neuters have a soft system of flexions in the singular and 
a hard one in the plural, and 5 -neuters preserve the suffix only in 
the plural. 

The relations of singular and plural reach their extreme of com¬ 
plexity in the nominative of masculine o/«-stems. It is not merely 
that there are alternative flexions, as throughout the singular, but that 
the plural ending is selected according to quite different criteria. The 
nominative endings in Polish are -i/y -owie - e -e -a , and in Czech 
-1 -e -ove - 6 /e. The ending P. -owie was originally proper to M-stems. 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries it was freely used for the 
names of things: OP. krajowie ‘countries’ biczowie ‘whips’, and the 
usage lasted into the sixteenth century: OP. tronowie ‘thrones’ orlowie 
‘eagles’. It is now used for names of persons, and, in the face of 
persons in -i/y, for those who command a degree of respect: MP. 
krolowie ‘kings’ synowie ‘sons ’/chlopcy ‘peasants’. In Czech the 
flexion was OCz. -ove, used of persons or living things, which became 
-ove by contamination with -e of the masc. M-stems: Cz. synove ‘sons’ 
chlapove ‘fellows’ hadove ‘snakes’. Dialectally this appears as -ovi and 
(Slovak) -ovie, whence by assimilation to collectives in -a comes Slovak. 
-ovia, e.g. synovia (cf. R. synovja). The flexion -ove is associated 
with monosyllables in Czech. 

In Polish i/y correspond to the o-declension: P. sqsiedzi ‘neighbours’ 
orly ‘eagles’ wilki ‘wolves’ koguty ‘cocks’. NP. -1 occurs for original -y 
after velars, which are then preserved. In Old Polish these velars 
suffered palatalization until as late as the eighteenth century: OP. 
ptacy ‘birds’ wilcy/ MP. ptaki wilki. Palatalization takes place in 
Modern Czech: Cz. soudruzi ‘companions’ zaci ‘pupils’ bratfi 
'brothers’. The ending was often lengthened to -ij: OCz. mistfij a 
bratfi), sometimes analogically written -iu -ie. In Old Czech the flexion 
was applied to living and lifeless objects. AP. -y gave a nominative 
which was rarely used in Old Czech, but increased as a flexion for 
things, and appears steadily in national names and place-names in 
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-any: Cechy ‘Bohemia’ Uhry ‘Hungary’ Rakousy ‘Austria’ Hradcany. 
In Polish N P. -y is used with bard nouns denoting animals or things, 
but ~{i)e with' soft nouns: Iwy ‘lions’ /palce ‘fingers’ golqbie ‘doves’. 
The /'-declension gives P. ludzie ‘people’ goscie ‘guests’, cf. Cz. tide 
hoste andele ‘angels’ Side ‘Jews’ -tel/ pi. -tele. P. kraje ‘countries’ 
dziedzice ‘heirs’ wqze ‘snakes’ are old soft accusatives (WS 1 . -e). 

A number of names in -ani are old loanwords in Czech: 
dekani ‘deans’. Latin or Graeco-Roman neuters have alternative 
plurals in -y/a in Polish ( poemat-y/a ), and those in -ans have pi. -anse: 
P. kwadranse ‘quarter-hours’. Lat. -arius/p\. -arii gave OP. -arz/ pi. 
-ary, but MP. -arze is reformed upon the singular: OP. piekary ‘bakers’ 
/MP. piekarze, OP. koniary ‘horse-coopers’ swiniary ‘swine-herds’. 

Other plurals are the result of the collective/singulative principle. 
This occurs with the suffix -'an-in-: P. 5 . Slowianin P. Slowianie, cf. 
poganin ‘heathen’ P. poganie. The corresponding Czech singulative 
was -enin/pl. -ane; but this has been modified. The singulative in 
Modern Czech is -an: mest’an ‘townsman’, with pi. -ane (by contami¬ 
nation with -e above): mest'ane Slovane Prazane. A neut.sg. 
collective in -ie, now treated as a plural, is P. kamienie ‘stones’. 
Collectives in -a were originally declined as fem.sg. a-stems, and that 
is still true of P. szlachta ‘nobles’ (with a little-used alternative pi. 
szlachcice). P. bracia ‘brothers’ is declined like the /-stems (AG. -i 
D. -iom I. -'mi L. -iach)\ ksifza ‘priests’ (sg. ksiqdz) has hard efidings 
(AG. -y D. -om I. -mi L. - ach ) as a result of the hardening of z; and 
ksiqzq ‘prince’ (R. knjaz) is assimilated to the wi-stems: A GS. (by 
contraction of the stem) ksiqc-ia DL. -iu I. -iem NP. ksiqzgta etc. In 
Czechoslovak the neuter pi. -a may be used of masculine lifeless 
things: Cz. zdda ‘back’ oblaka ‘clouds’. In Old Polish this ending 
applied to certain official titles: podkomorza ‘chamberlains’ podczasza 
‘cup-bearers’ (15-16th cent.), the singulars of which were neuters in 
-e<( -ije (or in -/'); they now have masc.pl. -e: MP. pi. podkomorze/ sg. 
podkomorzy. 

The acc.pl. of hard masculines in o was P. -y/soft - e: P. syny 
chrzesciany ‘Christians’ kanclerze ‘chancellors’. The former was 
extended to several soft masculines: P. przyjacioly ‘friends ’/przyjaciele 
pieniqdzy ‘money’, and -y and -e afford accusatives for words in -ans. 
Occasionally, but rarely, -ej is found in Old Polish texts for the nom.- 
acc. ofya-stems, and between the fourteenth and seventeenth centuries 
forms in -ie (NVA PF. koscie/kosci) appear sporadically. MP. wsie/wsi 
‘villages’ are still concurrent. In the fifteenth century P. macierze 
‘mothers’ was sometimes replaced by maciory : : G P. macior. The 
wa-stems had NAVP. -i in the fifteenth century, but -ie in the six¬ 
teenth: OP. cyrekwi ‘churches’ brwi ‘brows ’/cerkwie chorqgwie 
banners’. P. brwi is still in use. 
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(b) Genitive. The genitive plural never serves for an accusative in 
Czech. In Polish that usage was unknown before the sixteenth century 
(OP. postal katy ‘he sent executioners’). 

The genitive sign was a final jer. This was liable to confusion with 
the nominative singular of many words, though it was quite dis¬ 
tinctive in the ^-declension: P. woda ‘water GP. zvod, Cz. iena 
‘woman’/GP. &en. It was not inconvenient when the plural stem 
differed from the nom-sg.: P. imiq ‘name’/GP. imion Cz. nebe ‘sky’/ 
GP. nebes. The o-neuters also were quite distinctive: P. drzewo ‘tree’/ 
GP. drzew , but the o-masculines were liable to confusion of cases. 
Among instances of stems differing in the two numbers were the 
2-stems and the w-stems. These gave GP. -ij-i and - ov-u , but, by 
regarding the whole ending as a flexion, this resulted in P. -i Cz. -i 
and P. -ow Cz. -u(v). The latter was found in older Czech documents 
as ov/ow 6 uov uo uv u, which shows the origin of the modern sound 
in a diphthong resulting from narrowing the pronunciation of 0. 
The form -uv was formerly retained at the end of sentences and 
before vowels. 

The flexion P. -i corresponds to NAVP. -ie: P. kamieni ‘of stones’ 
niedzwiedzi 'of bears’. Polish neuters in -ie have GP. -i (-:y) or without 
suffix: stuleci ‘of centuries’ pokoleri ‘of generations’; natural masculines 
in -ia have GP. -i (sqdzi ‘of judges’), but might lose the flexion on the 
analogy of other w-stems (s$dz), and that sometimes occurred with 
2-stems: P. daii ‘of gifts’ goleii ‘of shins’ (16th cent.); the r-stem 
macierz ‘mother’ had GP. maciorz (15th cent.)/MP. matek from 
matka, and among the ww-stems were GP. krzvi (14th cent,) krwiej 
(16th cent.) chorqgiew (15th cent.). In Czech the ending -i has become 
normal with ja- stems; Cz. dust 'of souls’ : : kosti. 

Old genitives without flexion in the fifteenth and sixteenth century 
were OP. sqsiad ‘of neighbours’ god ‘of festivals’ akt ‘of acts’ kamion 
‘of stones’. P. przyjaciol 'of friends’ is still in use, and so is -czas in 
dotychczas ‘till now’ (adv.). Neuters are P. lat ‘of years’ morz ‘of seas’ 
sere ‘of hearts’, etc. The extension of GP. -ow from w-stems to o-stems 
had taken place before the opening of Polish records, and it has been 
introduced into the neuter declension also. It was attached to Latin 
loanwords: P. aktow ‘of acts’ gimnazjow ‘of secondary schools’, and 
even intrudes into the feminine declensions: OP. myszow ‘of mice’ 
piesniow ‘of songs’ (18th cent.). Masculine a-stems take their gen.pl. 
in -ow, though formerly suffixless, and by this means have come to be 
declined in the plural like o-stems: monarchow ‘of monarchs’, whence 
monarchowie ‘monarchs’. The suffix has spread to all declensions in 
Wendish. In Czech GP. -« is occasionally found with neuters, and it 
affects colloquially other oblique cases (as in L. -uch). It was most 
often written -o' in the fifteenth century, while -uov ranged from 
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the fourteenth to the sixteenth, and - u(v ) has prevailed since the 
sixteenth. 

( c) Dative, instrumental, locative. The Polish language has imposed 
a considerable degree of uniformity upon its oblique flexions by 
making them almost all DP. -om IP. -ami LP. -ach. The dative is then 
quite obviously distinct from the instrumental, and it is unlike the 
instr.sg. in -em. IP. -mi occurs with some /-stems (P. koscmi 'with 
bones '/rzeczami ‘with things’), and has even’been extended to some 
70-stems (P. korimi ‘with horses’). 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries DP. -em <C-umu/imu/emu 
and -am -amu were concurrent with -om <-omu and -emu: gosciem 
koniem ludziem podkomorzem dzieciem/koniam ustam ciemionam 
zwierzqtam nogam duszam czelusciam/panom krolom morzom wodom 
ziemiom kosciom. Usage vacillated in the sixteenth century. The 
instr.pl. of masc.neut. o-stems was OP. -y, which is still encountered 
in some fixed phrases: P. dawnymi czasy ‘in olden times’, wielkimi 
bogi ‘by the great gods’, pan nad licznymi pany ‘lord above many 
lords’, pod twemi skrzydly 'under Thy wings’. It was found in feminine 
declensions in the fifteenth century, and later survived as a poetic 
licence. IP. -mi is proper to /-stems, but is restricted even there to 
kosc ‘bone’ dlori ‘palm’ nic ‘thread’ galqz ‘twig’ ludzie ‘people’; other¬ 
wise -ami is used. Outside of the /-declension it is found in IP. kotimi 
‘with horses’ bracmi ‘with brothers’ przyjaciolmi ‘with friends’. In the 
fourteenth century it was in use with masc. o-stems, and even with 
neuters: OP. jqzykmi ‘with tongues’ chlebmi ‘with loaves’ gwozdzmi 
‘with nails’ polmi ‘with fields’ imionmi/imienmi ‘with names’; this is 
still the position in Slovak. The mediaeval attitude was one of experi- 
mentalism, without attachment to one form. The same is true of the 
locative plural, for which -ech -och rivalled -ach. The first still survives 
in territorial expressions: P. w Niemczech ‘in Germany’ w Prusiech/ 
Prusach ‘in Prussia’ we Wloszech ‘in Italy’. Old Polish vacillations 
(i4th-i6th cent.) were : w grzeszech ‘in sins’ w usciech ‘in the mouths’ 
w polech ‘in the fields’ w robociech ‘in works’ w gqslech/g^slich ‘on 
dulcimers’ w pokolenich 'in generations’ (contracted from -ijech) and 
w ogrodkoch ‘in gardens’ w poloch ‘in fields’ w siercoch ‘in hearts’ po 
imionoch/imienoch ‘by names’ na rqkoch ‘on hands’ w gqsloch ‘on 
dulcimers’. OP. -ech represents the -echu of o-stems, and -och the 
-ochu which existed as a variant for -iichu in the parent speech and 
enjoyed the support of dat. -om. Kochanowski showed aversion for 
-och, and it has disappeared from the modern speech. 

The development of Wendish is like that of Polish, save that dat. 
-am is preferred for feminine nouns. 

In Czech the ancient pattern of oblique plural endings is more 
fully retained. Special features are the effect of palatalization (Cz. 
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dus -tm -emi -ich) and compensatory lengthening (zen-am -ach). The 
mutual interference of dual and plural flexions in colloquial Czech 
and Slovak is a link with Serbocroat, where the dual -ma has ousted 
the dat.instr.loc. plural. This ending tends to be construed as an 
instrumental, in which role it is more sonorous than -mi. On the other 
hand DP. -m L P. -ch afford distinctions not present in the dual. 
These cases of the plural therefore ousted DLZ). -ma, and so helped 
to destroy that number, but ID. -ma tends to replace IP. -mi in 
common speech. There is a strong colloquial tendency to spread the 
endings -dm -ami -ach to all declensions, and instead of IP. -y (of 
o-stems) there is frequently found IP. -mi/ami or ID. -ma/ama/oma. 
Old Czech loc.pls. were in -iech <^-echu, -ech <C-echu, -och (-ochu, 
resulting in -ech/ich -ech -och. MCz. -ech (of o-stems) must rather be 
explained as a borrowing from 2-stems, where -ech <(-ichu , since 
-ech <(-uchu is not attested in old writings. Slovak makes much use 
of LP. -och. 

167. Numerals. 1: P.Cz . jeden LowWend. jaden Up Wend, jedyn is 
declined as a demonstrative. In Low Wendish it is often used as an 
indefinite article. In the plural P.Cz. jedni is used for living mascu¬ 
lines, P .jedne for masc. things and fern, and neut., Cz .jedny for masc. 
things and fern., jedna neut. LowWend. jadne in all usages. 1st: P. 
pierwszy, LowWend. pfedny and perwy, UpWend. preni, Cz. prvy 
and prvni. 
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The use of dwa with dual cases of the noun lasted to dates varying 
according to case from, the fifteenth to the eighteenth century in 
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Polish: OP. dwa krola ‘two kings’ dwu synu ‘of two sons’ 0 dwu 
apostolu ‘about two apostles’ dwiema bratancioma 'to two nephews’. 
It is now construed with the plural: dwaj/obaj/obydwaj synowie ‘two/ 
both sons’. In the impersonal construction the genitive is used: 
P. tych dwuch panow przyjechalo ‘these two gentlemen have come’. 
GL. dwuch is from dual dwu-\- pi. dwoch. The instrumental flexion 
has ousted the proper plural forms of ‘3, 4’: OP. trzema dnioma 'in 
three days’. There is a tendency for dwu/obu to spread to all oblique 
cases. In Wendish the locative has been identified with the instru¬ 
mental, and in Lower Wendish there is a difference of vowel between 
living masculines/masc. things, fem. neut. In Upper Wendish this 
affects only the nom.-acc. cases. From the sixteenth century in Czech 
the locative of dva has been dvou or dial, dvouch (OCz. dvti); Slk. 
dvoch. Mixed forms are also found in the dialectal instr. and dat. 
dvoum dvouma oboum. The distinction of declension between Cz. tfi 
(i-stem) and ctyfi (consonant-stem) appears in the genitive and 
instrumental. 2nd-4th: P. drugi trzeci czwarty UpWend. druhi tfeii 
stworty, Cz. druhy tfeti ctvrty. 

5-10: P. piqc szeti sied(e)m osiem/osm dziewiqc dziesiqd. Their 
declension has been influenced by the-dual dwa: GDIL. piqciu, 
instr. also piqcioma. The noun follows in the gen.pl. UpWend. pii 
iesc sedym wosym dzewjet dzesac. Cz. pet lest sedm osm devet deset. 
5th-ioth.: P. piqty szdsty siodmy osmy dziewiqty dziesiqty, UpWend. 
pity etc., Cz. paly devaty desaty (sesty etc.). 

n-19: P . jedenascie etc., Wend, jednasce etc., Cz . jedenact. nth- 
19th: P . jedenasty etc., Wend . jednasty etc., Cz. jedenacty etc. 

20-90: P. dwa-dziescta (nom.du.masc.) trzy-/czter-dzieici (nom.pl.) 
piqc- (etc.) dziesiqt (gen.pl.), UpWend. dwaceci etc., Cz. dva-/tfi-/ 
ctyri-cet pa- / se-/sedm- / osm-/deva-desat. 20th-90th: P. dwu-/trzy-/ 
czter- dziesty piqcdziesiqty etc., Cz. dvacaty etc. 

100-1,000,000: P. sto, dwiescie (dual), trzy-/cztery-sta (N PN.) 
piqcset (GP.) etc. tysiqc, dwa tysiqce, piqc tysiqcy, miljon, LowWend. 
sto ( hundert ), dwe see ( dva hunderta), styri sta, wosym stow (GP.) 
UpWend. tysac (towzynt ), Cz. sto, dve ste, tii/ctyfi sta, pet set etc., 
tisic (with ti- for ty-), dva tisice, pet tisic, milion. 100th etc.: P. setny 
dwu-j dwoch-setny trzech-jczterech-setny, pi^csetny etc., tysiqczny, 
dwutysiqczny, trzy tysiqczny, miljonowy, Cz. sty dvousty tri-/ctyr-/peti- 
sty osmisty devitisty, tisici dvoutisici etc., milionty. 

In addition to the cardinal and ordinal numbers there are the 
collectives: P. dwoje czworo etc., Cz. dvoji ctvery etc., and the fractions: 
P. pol Cz. pul ‘half’ P. poltora ‘one and a half’, P. polowiczny Cz. 
polovicni ‘half’ (adj.), P. kwadrans ‘quarter-hour’, etc. Cz. pul may 
be the origin of the name of the dance polka. 
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168. Adjectives. The definite and possessive adjectives are declined 
thus: 
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In Italics: definite flexions 


Palatalization of the consonant occurs in the personal nom.pl.masc.: 
Cz. drazi (drahy 'dear’) P. dobrzy (dobry 'good’), cf. OB. dra(d)ziji 
dobriji. 

The indefinite declension of adjectives has become quite extinct in 
Slovak and almost so in Polish. A few isolated words have special 
predicative forms: P. zdrow 'healthy’ gotozv ‘ready’ godzien 'worthy’ 
pelen ‘full’ wesoi ‘gay’ swiadom ‘aware’ syt ‘sated’ iaskaw ‘kind’ rad 
‘glad’ kontent ‘pleased’. The indefinite neuter is more often found: 
P. latwo ‘easy’ trudno ‘difficult, what cannot be helped’ ciepio ‘warm’. 
In Old Polish there were many more indefinite adjectives: OP. bogat 
‘rich’ wolen ‘free’ mlod ‘young’. In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries other cases than the nominative were in use. The indefinite 
form is exemplified also in P. samotrzec ‘three together’ poitora (=pol 
wtora) ‘one and a half’ poiczwarta 'three and a half’. 

The definite declension has become proper not merely to attributive 
adjectives, whether defined or undefined by an article, but to predi¬ 
cates also. The contraction of endings has removed the evidence of 
composition: OP. dobr-y e a MP. -y -e -a/CSl. -u-ji etc. The corres¬ 
ponding pronominal cases caused the flexions -ego -emu -ym to enter 
the declension of adjectives. In former times pronoun and adjective 
differed here in quantity, since the adjectival flexions were due to 
contraction: OP. dobrego/tego. Former adjectives now surviving as 
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place-names are declined as nouns, but in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries some nouns took adjectival flexions (sqdziego 'of a judge’ is 
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still normal); Latin names continue to be so handled: Aleksego 
Wiqciencemu (15th cent.). 

The survival of indefinite forms is more considerable in Czech, 
but not for all adjectives, nor even theoretically constituting a com¬ 
plete declension: Cz. hard chud -o -a 'poor’/soft pes -e -e ‘foot-’. 
The soft type survives only in relics: Cz. andel Pane ‘the angel of the 
Lord’ (indeclinable), and in place-names: Kne£-most Knei-ves etc. 
Examples of hard adjectives in the indefinite form, used only as 
predicates, are: Cz. ziv ‘alive’ dobrotiv ‘kindly’ znam ‘known’ mldd 
‘young’ zdrav ‘healthy’ hrd ‘proud’ nemocen ‘ill’ silen ‘strong’ mrtev 
‘dead’. The indefinite declension is complete for possessive adjectives 
in -uv or -in (matcin ‘mother’s’ Olzin ‘Olga’s’), except in the instr.sg. 
masc.neut. and the gen.-loc. dat.instr.pl., which have been borrowed 
from the definite declension. The indefinite accusative is found in 
phrases- like Cz. Stepan videl nebesa otevfena 'S. saw the heavens 
opened’, and adverbially in daleko ‘afar’ na levo ‘on the left’. The 
indefinite genitive exists only adverbially: Cz. docela ‘quite’ ( cely 
‘whole’) zdaleka ‘from afar’ ( daleky ‘distant’) znovu ‘anew’ 
( nov$ ‘new’; znovu is an example of the M-gen. in adjectives). The 
indefinite instrumental occurs adverbially in Cz. malem ‘almost’ 
skorem ‘nearly’ The locative appears in pilne ‘diligently’ vesele 
‘cheerfully’, etc. 
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Evidence for the contraction of definite flexions in Czechoslovak is 
still given by the long quantity of the vowels. The pronominal 
declension has influenced the same cases as in Polish, and palataliza¬ 
tion has modified those cases which showed 'a or 'u in Old Czech. 

The comparative adjective may be used, as in German, to express 
‘fairly’, ‘rather’: Cz. starsi ‘older’/‘elderly’. The superlative is formed 
by prefixing naj- (Cz. nej-). 

169. The Demonstrative Declension'. 
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The principal pronouns in the demonstrative and interrogative- 
relative group in Polish are: P. ten ‘this’ ow ‘that’ on ‘that, he’ kto 
‘who’, which are all hard, and soft: OP. jen ‘that’ wsze ( N ) ‘all’ CO 
‘what’. Ten, jen have suffixed -mm, and kto has the demonstrative suffix 
-to; other pronouns are formed with suffixes or prefixes: P. ktoz ‘who 
then’ coz ‘what then’ tamten ‘that’ nikt ‘no one’ nic ‘nothing’. Co < 
G S. ciso, used as nominative; co aa+nom. ‘what sort of?’ is a German¬ 
ism (war fur ein Mensch ‘what a man’ cf. Russian; Czech has co za-\- 
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acc.). Wsze is completely declined only for things and is defective for 
persons. The missing personal forms are obtained from the compound 
wszystek. Pronouns with definite declensional endings are: P. ktory 
‘which’ jaki ‘what sort of’ taki ‘such’ and the possessives moj twoj 
swoj nasz wasz czyj ‘whose’. Czy is an old case of the pronoun ci- 
specialized as a conjunction (‘whether, or’) and to introduce direct 
questions, and with -li it gives czyli ‘or’. 

P. tego temu : : vowel in nom. ten, aided by the analogy of the soft 
declension. These flexions have passed into the definite declension of 
adjectives. P. tym tych : : soft nim nich, by means of the alternation 
soft 2/'hard y. The loc.instr.sg.masc.neut. were distinguished in Old 
Polish (I SMN. jim/LSMN. nieni) until the end of the fourteenth 
century. P. ci (by palatalization of the dental) is used for human male 
subjects. The declension of the soft demonstrative was defective in 
Old Polish. The nom.sg. appeared with suffixes: OP. jiz jen jenze. 
It is now derived from another pronoun: MP. on. The mediaeval 
plural was P .M. jiz(e) N. jaz(e) F. jez(e). The locative singular and 
plural have n-, derived from prepositions originally ending in -n [as 
su(n) ‘with’], and there are alternative forms with this «- for the 
genitive and dative. Until the spelling-reform of 1936 the instru¬ 
mental distinguished masc./fern.neut.pl. (tymi/temi nimi/niemi) and 
instr.-loc.masc./neut. ( tym/tem ). The dat.-loc.fem.sg. has fused with 
the genitive, which remains quite distinct in Wendish. OP. loc. 
czem/'mstr. czym corresponded to OB. cemi/cimi, and on that analogy 
was formed OP. kiem/kim (OB. komi/cemt), with the new palatal k. 
After the fourteenth century the cases were fused, giving MP. kim and 
czem. The same fusion has taken place in the adjectival declension. 
Conversely, the genitive and dative of co have been remodelled 
upon kto, giving czego (OB. ciso) czemu : : kogo komu. In P. co zacz 
‘w’hat kind of man is he’ the -cz is an enclitic accusative (= ci -). 
The possessive pronouns moj twoj swoj have full and contracted 
variants: G SMN. mojego/mego F. mojej/mej I SMN. moim/mym 
F. mojq/mq. 

In Czech the demonstrative NA SM. t occurs only in OCz. vetcas 
‘at that time’ ( ve t £as). Otherwise it was strengthened by suffixes: 
OCz. tei MCz. ten tenz tenze tenhle tento, or with prefixes: toten tuten 
lamten. So also jenz, which retains its value as a relative pronoun, 
onen ‘that’, an ‘and he’ ( a+on ), kdo, ty& ‘same’ ( = tuji Se), etc. Kdo 
‘who’ has d for t on the analogy of kde ‘where’ (R. gde ) kdy ‘when’. 
Cz. tyz ‘same’ taky ‘such’ takovy ‘such’ ky 'what a’ ktery ‘which, who’ 
etc. are definitely declined. Cz. sam ‘self’ follows a mixed definite- 
indefinite paradigm. The soft relative jenz could also be demonstrative 
in Old Czech. The initial n- of the locative spreads in the colloquial 
to any case but the nominative, and gives an enclitic masc.acc. -n 
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(<^-n+ji). Enclitic -c is found in Cz. proc 'why?’ proceS 'therefore’ 
naceS ‘whereupon’ zac ‘what for?’ zacei 'this being so’ OCz. pocz 
‘therefore’. Co ‘what?’ is from the genitive, as in Polish; and there is 
a possessive ct (<^ci-ji) ‘whose?’ The old demonstrative s ‘this’ is 
found in Cz. dnes ‘this day, today’ and OCz. sen; it gives Cz. letos 
(ASN.) ‘this year’ and OCz. zimus ‘this winter’, si noci/s’noci 
(D SF.) ‘this night’. As in Polish the ancient vist ‘all’ has lost ground 
to a derivative in the nominative and accusative: MCz. vsechen. The 
oblique cases of the simple stem survive: GSMN. vseho F. vse etc., 
though the suffix may be carried through the paradigm. Other 
suffixes in use with this word are \-cek (Slovak -col t) -tek (Slovak -tok) 
-cen -ken -cken -tken -keren -ckeren -cheren. 

The hard GSMN. -oho D. -omu L. -orn exist with variant soft forms 
(-eho -emu -em) in the declension of ten kdo. GSF. te (*toje has 
parallels ( ty/ty tej/tej) in the colloquial; and similarly D SF. te 
(for toji)/ty. ISMN. tim <(OCz. tiem <Ctlmi; ISF. tou <OCz. tu <'to, 
dial. t 6 and tum/tum near the Polish border under the influence of 
Polish nasals. N PM. ti <( *toi is restricted to human males and animals; 
for inanimates ty has been taken into the nom. from the accusative. 
A SMF. ty <?tons F. *tans. N SF. ty (acc. for nom.) is found as te ty. 
tie tye tye in the dialects. GLP. tech <^*toisu is often written OCz. 
tyech tijech in manuscripts, but the vowel was certainly short, as it 
would otherwise have become i. DP. tem is sometimes hardened to 
tem tym. IP. temi is confused with the dual in dialects and also liable 
to harden: tema tema tymi tyma. In Old Czech the dual read: NAM. 
ta NF. te GL. tu DI. tema. 

In colloquial Czech there is a tendency to use ten, etc., as a definite 
article, particularly before superlative adjectives. 

Reduplicated forms of the soft declension ( jejich etc.) are attested 
from the fourteenth century. OCz.GD. jeju is probably a secondary 
formation, though it is paralleled in Old Bulgarian. G SMN.jeho had 
a variable accent which has given rise to differences in the contracted 
forms: j’ho ho jeh'; jej \jeji; (eho is a new formation/'OB. ftso. In 
Slovak the vowel of co persists through the paradigm (G. coho D. cornu 
L. com). The locative and instrumental are kept distinct in Czech, 
unlike Polish: cem/cim. Czech co appears in Slovak as co. Other 
dialectalisms are jomu nom : : tomu tom. 

Before the epoch of the palatalization of - a -u the possessive 
adjectives rnitj tvuj svuj suffered contraction, as in Polish, and have 
acquired doublet forms: N N. moje/me F. moje/ma, GSMN. 
meho F. me, D SMN. memu F. me, L SMN. mem F. me, ISMN. 
mym F. mou. Nas ‘our’ vaS ‘your’ follow the soft' pronominal 
declension. 
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170. Personal Pronouns: 
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OP. jaz T’ occurs occasionally in the fourteenth century, but the 
me diaval and dialect form was more often ja; OCz. jaz. The forms 
P. miq mi tiq ci siq si, and their congeners in Wendish and Czecho¬ 
slovak, are used enclitically; of P. ci there is a variant -c: P. to£ bylo 
dobre ‘that was good (for thee)’. In the third person there are similar 
enclitics (go mu). The stem men- has been eliminated. In Czech the 
stems teb- seb-/tob-sob- have been exchanged in the dative and 
instrumental. The locative fell in with the dative in Common Slavonic. 

CSl.(OB.) acc.pl. is replaced by gen.-loc. save in OP. poswiqci ny— 
‘ut sanctificemur’ and OCz. Hospodine pomiluj ny (Kyrie eleison). CS 1 . 
(OB.) ve ‘we two '/va ‘ye two’ is imperfectly represented in West 
Slavonic. In OCz. va : : dva is found alongside -va/ve in verbs; OP. 
wa ‘we two’ dates from before the records begin. In Wendish m is 
borrowed from the plural. A fifteenth-century etymology swadiba— 
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swoc wa ‘marry us two’ is evidence of the survival of wa as an accusa¬ 
tive. There is no trace in Polish or Czech of CSl.(OB.) acc.dual na. 
GD. OP. naju waju OCz. najii ynaji vajti yvaji, DID.P. nama wama 
Cz. nama vama. They were in use in Poland as late as the seventeenth 
century. 


(iii) INDECLINABLES 

171. Adverbs (see section 73). These are formed from adjectives in 
Czech by means of the suffix -e: rychly ‘quick’ rychle, hloupy ‘stupid’ 
hloupe, drahy ‘dear’ draze, those in -sky taking -sky: cesky 'in Czech 
(fashion)’. In Polish the ending -o is preferred after gutturals: glqboki 
‘deep’ glqboko / dobry ‘good’ dobrze, and adjectives in -ski take the 
(DL) form -sku: po polsku ‘in Polish (fashion)’. The adverb-system 
described in section 73 is well represented in these languages: Cz. kde 
(pr. [gde]) ‘where’ from kude (P. gdzie), zde ‘here’ from side (cf. R. 
zdei), vsude ‘everywhere’ from *vis-ode (cf. OB. kode ‘whence’), 
jinde ‘elsewhere’ (jiny ‘other’ <inu), nekde ‘somewhere’, nikde ‘no¬ 
where’, kam ‘whither’, sem ‘hither’, tam ‘thither, there’ (P. tam 
‘there’), kdy (pr. [gdi]) ‘when’, relative kdyz, from *kudy (P. gdy 
relative), nikdy ‘never’ (P. nigdy), tehdy ‘then’ from *tugdy, also tedy 
[whence P. ( w)tedy ‘then’], teda ‘then, so’ and ted’ (colloquial) ‘now’, 
( i)hned 'at once’ (whence P. wnet) from inugd- with metathesis, vzdy 
‘always’ from *visidy, kudy ‘which way’, cf. OB. kode (P. dokqd 
‘whither’), tudy ‘this way’ (P. t$dy), odkud ‘whence’ (P. skqd), odsud 
‘hence’ (P. stqd), posud ‘this far’, odevsud 'from everywhere’ (P. 
zewszqd), jak{o) ‘how, as’ [P.jak(o)] t tak ‘so’ (P. tak, also means ‘yes’)’ 
nejak ‘somehow’, nijak ‘in no way’ [P. nijak(o)\, nikterak ‘in no way’ 
(from ktery ‘which’ from *ku-ter-), jaksi ‘somehow’ with -si D. of 
reflexive pronoun (P. jakoi), jakkoliv ‘however’ (P. jakkolwiek; cf. 
OB. koli ‘how far’), nikoli ‘not at all’, kolik ‘how much’ (cf. R. skol'ko), 
tolik ‘so much’ (P. He ‘how much’ from relative *jile, whence tyle ‘so 
much’, tylko ‘only’, kilka ‘some’), velmi ‘very’ (from vel- ‘great’), 
sice ‘it’s true’ (used like Germ, zwar), cf. OB. sice, neut. of sici ‘such’. 
Other forms are nynt ‘now’ (P. adj. niniejszy ‘present’ with assimilated 
ni-), jeUe ‘still, yet’ (P. jeszcze), teprve ‘only’, used like Germ, erst 
(P. dopiero; Cz. form from *tu-pirv-, cf. R. teper ‘now’), az ‘when’ 
from a-&e (P. az ‘till’), zas(e) ‘again’ from za se (P. zai ‘but, however’), 
dnes ‘today’ (P. dzis ? <i*di-si, also explained as from dini-si), vcera 
‘yesterday’ (P. wczoraj, with suffixed -i found elsewhere in Polish and 
other languages), zitra ‘tomorrow’ from z-jutra (P. jutro, cf. R. titro 
‘morning’), letos ‘this year’ (P. latos), jiz, uz ‘already’ (P. juz, R. uze), 
prove ‘just’ (P. prawie ‘almost’), temef ‘almost’ (connected with mira 
‘measure’), jen(om) ‘only’ (from jedn- ‘one’), najednou ‘all of a sudden’, 
snad ‘perhaps’ (P. snac 'apparently, maybe’, cf. OB. snadi ‘from the 
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top’), takd ‘also’ (from takd), tez ‘also’ (from ty-Z ‘the same’ Ztu-ji Ze; 
P. tez), sotva ‘hardly’, zvlaH’ zvlaste ‘specially’ from vlast(ni) ‘own’, 
i.e. ‘that in one’s power’ (P. zwiaszcza), pfece ‘still, yet, but’ from 
pied, se ‘before oneself’ (P. przecie-z), ovsern ‘of course’ from o visetni 
(P. otvszem ‘on the contrary’, also ‘no doubt’), vubec ‘generally’, used 
like Germ, uberhaupt, from v obec [‘into the generality’; obec ‘com¬ 
munity’ from *obitj-, cf. R. (ChSl.) obSZij ‘general’; P. wobec is a 
preposition meaning ‘in view of’], trochu ‘a little’, acc. of trocha (P. 
trochq), stranou ‘aside’ (IS. of strana ‘side’), nahore ‘upstairs’ (hora 
‘mountain’), vpredu ‘in front’ (cf. pied ‘before’), vpravo ‘to the right’ 
(pravp ‘right’), zdaleka ‘from afar’ ( daleky ‘distant’), potom ‘then’ ( po 
tomi ‘after that’, P. potetri), proc ‘why’ (pro ci ‘for what’), etc. Other 
Polish forms are tu tutaj ‘here’ (cf. OB. tu ‘there'), ieraz ‘now’ (\tu 
razu 'this time’), kiedy ‘when’ (-(*kugdy with loss of g), zawsze 
‘always’ (za wsze ‘for all’), inaczej ‘otherwise’ (cf. OB. inace), jednak(ze) 
‘however’ (jednaki ‘identical’ fiom jedn- ‘one’), ledwie ‘hardly’ 
(probably from contamination of words like OB. jed(u)va and le 
‘hardly’), wiele ‘much’ (from vel- ‘great’; cf. Cz. velmi ‘very’), bardzo 
‘very’ (*bdrzo ‘quickly’, Cz. brzo), niemal ‘almost’ (maly ‘small’), 
nawet ‘even’ (wet, also found in wet za wet ‘tit for tat’ odwet ‘revenge’, 
from Germ. Wette), dopoty ‘so far’ (from a plural of the pronoun tu), 
dopoki ‘as long as’ (from kuji). A few (Lower) Wendish forms are 
how ‘here’ (ovu with prefixed A; cf. S. ovde), gromaze ‘where together’ 
(cf. Cz. dohromady ‘together’), znowa ‘next year’ (in other languages 
similar forms mean ‘anew’), neto ‘now’ Qnynd-to)\ some of them are 
characterized by a great accumulation of suffixes, e.g. welgickano ‘very 
much indeed’ (vel- ‘great’), lebdycka ‘hardly’. 

172. Prepositions and Prefixes (see section 74). The strong jer and 
fill-vowel is represented in Czech and Polish by e, therefore Cz. 
P. bez/beze ‘without’, Cz. ode-jiti ‘go away’, etc. P. bez (for *biez) 
appears to be due to the unstressed nature of the word. For OB. 
(ChSl.) cresu/drezu these languages have Cz. pies P. przez LowWend. 
psez ‘through, over’ b.y contamination with pie- prze-, unless one 
assumes a SI. *perzu; Cz. also has skrz ‘through’, cf. Ruth, skroz/ R. 
skvoz, and Slk. cez is presumably based on crezu. For OB. del'a Czech 
and Polish like Russian have *dil'a: P. dla ‘for’ Cz. die ‘according 
to’. *jiz gives the expected Cz. z (cf . jho ‘yoke’ from *jigo)\ in Polish 
this preposition has been confused with su, both giving z(e), though 
the prefix is sometimes s-. Cz. k(e) and also ku, P. ku, with -u pro¬ 
bably due to the ending of masc. and neut. dat. singulars. 
P. miqdzy ‘between’, with intrusive nasal, Cz. mezi Slk. medzi 
appear to represent the LS. of *medja. Cz. P. od(e) ‘from’ for 
otu by generalization of the assimilation to a following voiced con¬ 
sonant. Pro has disappeared from Polish and is replaced as a prefix by 
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prze- save in a very few words like prorok 'prophet’ no doubt borrowed 
from abroad. (Cf. Slk. pre ‘for’). Similarly przeciw(ko) 'against’/Cz. 
proti. Cz.P. roz- from * 6 rz-. Cz. v appears as u before v in u (ye') vife 
‘in the faith’. Cz. vy- P. wy-. Prepositions in Czech take the accent 
(db toho 'up to that’ etc.) except (usually) die ‘according to’ kol ‘round’ 
(also found in forms kolem okolo; cf. R. okolo <[kolo ‘wheel’) krom 
‘except’ (also krome, OB. krome ), skrz ‘through’ stran ‘concerning’ 
(connected with strana ‘side’); in Polish this only happens (and then 
not always) when the preposition forms the penultimate syllable in 
the group preposition + pronoun, etc.: do tej ‘to that (F)’, pode mnq 
‘beneath me’. Compound prepositions are e.g. P. zamiast ‘instead of’ 
(miasto ‘place’) podtug ‘according to’ (cf. OB. po-dlgu), sprosrod ‘from 
amongst’ ( su-po-*serd -), gwoli ‘for the sake of’ (\k woli ‘to the will’), 
Cz. uvnitf ‘inside’ ( vu-vun-jotrl) vuci'in view of’ (v oci ‘into the eyes’). 

173. Conjunctions and Participles (see section 75). In Czech a is used 
for ‘and’, and i (Polish ‘and’) means rather ‘and even’; Slovak aj ‘and’ 
combines the two. Cz. ac(koliv ) P. acz(kolwiek) ‘though’ (a-ci). P. albo 
‘or’ ( a-li-bo). Cz.P. ale ‘but’ ( a-le ), Cz. anebo nebo ‘or’ (a-ne-bo), 
nebot’ ‘for, since’ (-*’<<1, ethic dative). Cz.P. ani ‘neither, nor’ ( a-ni ). 
Cz. ano ‘yes’ ( a-no)\ the colloquial word is jo from Austrian German, 
and Polish uses tak (‘so’). Cz. arci ‘indeed’ (a+rici ‘say’), at' ‘let’ 
( a-ti; see above). Cz. avsak, v$ak ‘but, however’, P. tuszak(He) ‘yet, 
nevertheless’ ( a-*visaku , cf. OB. vlsekil ‘every’). P. bo bowiem ‘for’ 
(wiem ‘I know’). The particle He is widely used, often in the form H: 
Cz. aniz ‘without’ (e.g. aniz bych vedel 'without my knowing’), P. coz 
‘what then?’; it serves as the conjunction ‘that’ (Cz. He P. He iz from 
i-He). The particle -Hido in OB. kuHido ‘each’ has been treated as in 
Russian: Cz. kaHdy P. kaHdy ‘each’, -li is used in Czech to express ‘if’ 
and introduce indirect questions: jste-li nemocen ‘if you are ill’, nevim, 
je-li to pravda ‘I don’t know whether that is the truth’; it also occurs 
in Cz. jestli(He) P. jesli jezeli ‘if’ (cf. R. esli eHeli), Cz. zdali ‘whether’. 
In Czech the negative ne is prefixed to verbs: nevidim 'I don’t see’ 
nevidel jsem ‘I didn’t see’, and also occurs in nybrH ‘but’, used like 
German sondern [ny- for lengthened ne ( ne ) pronounced Prague- 
fashion, -brH from brzy ‘quick’]. Cz. pak ‘then’, cf. OB. paky ‘again’. 
Other forms: P. czy ‘whether’, also used to introduce direct questions 
(a form of the pronoun «-); czyli ‘or’ (Cz. ci cili ‘or’); P. lecz ‘but’ 
(le-ci); Cz. ponevadH P. poniewaz ‘because’ (cf. OB. po neHe; suffixes 
-va-He)\ P. wi$c ‘so’, connected with zviqcej, adverbial form of wiqkszy 
‘greater’, OB. vqstiji P. choc chociaz ‘though’. As the last two 

forms are based on the present gerund chot% of the verb choteti ‘wish’ 
(which in any case appears in Czech and Polish in forms corres¬ 
ponding to chuteti: Cz. chtiti P. chciec), they would appear to be 
borrowed from Russian. 
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174. Western Elements in Vocabulary. The West Slavonic languages 
lie within the orbit of occidental civilization: Latin as to fundamentals, 
Catholic as to faith, and Germanic as to secondary qualities.* Bohemia 
was the nucleus of the Luxemburg dynasty’s power during the 
mediasval Roman Empire. It won a conspicuous primacy in arts and 
letters over other Slavs during the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries; its influence was strongly felt in Poland. The disasters 
of the seventeenth century coincided with the rise of Poland under 
strong kings. Polish literary life was, reinspired by the Latin Renais¬ 
sance and the Jesuit system of education. In its relations with 
Lithuania, White and Little Russia, however, Poland retained more 
contact than Bohemia with the Slavonic east, and the elements which 
compound its vocabulary are the more complex. 

Some oriental words in Polish are parts of universal European 
speech, as basza ‘pasha’ janczar ‘janissary’, but others are more 
particularly due to the Ukrainian connexion: P. baszlyk ‘hood’ 
bohater ‘hero’ buklak ‘leather bottle’ wojlok ‘saddle-cloth’ ulafa 
‘soldier’s pay’ sajdak ‘quiver’. They are associated historically with 
the Ruthenianisms of Polish, including many words in which h stands 
in the place of P. g. Both sets of words are small in comparison with 
the vast number of Latin, French, German, and even English borrow¬ 
ings which stand out at a glance upon any page of the dictionary. 
They are, moreover, limited to naming things of a low stage of culture, 
and these things have less and less reason to be mentioned. 

Any page of the dictionary will reveal the polyglot state of Modern 
Polish. The borrowings are present also in Czechoslovak, but they 
are less evident. Czech has imitated from German a strong antipathy 
to the foreign word in its foreign form, and many borrowings are 
disguised as pseudo-Czech compounds. Even in Czech, however, the 
foreign words are quite numerous. 

A few examples may be cited at random: P. buazeria ‘wainscot’ 
Fr. boiserie/ Cz. tdflovdni (Germ. Tafel) deskovani (Cz. deska), P. 
buchta ‘bay’ Germ. Bucht/ Cz. zdliv, P. buduar Cz. budoar Fr. boudoir, 
PCz. bufet Fr. buffet, P. bukiet Fr. bouquet/ Cz. kytice, P. bukszpryt 
‘bowsprit’ Dutch boegspriet /Cz. celen, P. bulion Fr. bouillon/ Cz. 
hovezi polevka, P. bula Cz. bulla MedLat. bulla. In Polish there are 
immediate Latinisms like P. alumn ‘pupil’ biszkopt ‘biscuit’ korygowac 


* As Dr. Johnson was aware. “He observed that the Bohemian language was 
true Sclavonick. The Swede said it had some similarity with the German. 
Johnson: ‘Why, Sir, to be sure, such parts of Sclavonia as confine with Germany 
will borrow German words; and such parts as confine with Tartary will borrow 
Tartar words.’ ” 
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‘to correct’; Latinisms modified by French, as the numerous abstracts 
in -ja, Fr. -ie: P. aluzja kuracja; immediate Gallicisms, like P. afera 
‘swindle’ afisz ‘poster’ galimatias ‘nonsense’. German words are 
numerous: P. pudel Cz. pudlik ‘poodle’, P. szwajcar ‘porter’ Germ. 
Schweizer/Cz. vrdtny, P. szpulka Cz. spulka ‘spool’ Germ. Spule, 
P. sztaba Cz. stab 'bar, rod’ Germ. Stab. French and Latin words 
often show traces of German mediation: P. cetnar Cz. centnyr Germ. 
Zentner Lat. centenarius ‘hundredweight’. Among other elements of 
vocabulary are English words connected with shipping, commerce or 
articles of English origin, Italian words for the arts, and the pseudo- 
Greek compounds which express nineteenth-century thought and 
invention. 

The principle of translation of parts has been present in Polish at 
all epochs, though less often applied than in German or Czech. Thus 
to P. chetnia telefon teleskop correspond Germ. Chemie Fernsprecher 
Fernrohr, Cz. lucba (chemie) telefon dalekohled (teleskop). Transla¬ 
tion was one, of the procedures applied in Old Bulgarian, and so is 
found in old religious words: P. Bogurodzica (©eotoko?) blogoslawii 
(suAoysiv) wszemogqcy (omnipotens), OP. sqmnienie (conscientia) Cz. 
svedomi , spouoieds (confessio) Cz. zpoved’. A special group of crypto- 
Latinisms is formed of the grammatical terms which began to be widely 
used in the fifteenth century, and which have passed into Russian 
also: P. spadek (casus) namiastek (pronomen) sprzqzenie (conjugatio), all 
used in 1542 (Glaber). The names of months and days are fabricated 
from Polish and Czech materials, though the calendar is undoubtedly 
of Latin origin: P. kwieciefi (kwiat ‘flower’) Cz. duben (dub ‘oak’) ‘April’, 
P.Cz. listopad (‘leaf-fall’) ‘November’, P. uotorek ‘Tuesday’ (‘the 
second day’) Cz. pondeli ‘Monday’ (po (-nedele ‘after Sunday’) etc. 
The purpose of the translation in the latter case may have been to 
avoid mention of heathen deities. 

On the other hand, the readiness of the Poles to adopt foreign 
expressions was proverbial as early as the sixteenth century. A writer 
then complains that they are forward to utter signor with every word 
in Italy, par ma foi in France, and nosotros Caballeros in Spain. The 
new words were often given purely Polish senses, as P. rezon ‘bold¬ 
ness’. They easily acclimatized themselves so as to propagate families 
by Polish prefixes and suffixes: P. bezceremonialnosc ‘frankness’ 
rezonowac ‘argue’ bisowac ‘cry encore (bis)’ romantycznosc ‘romance’ 
romansopisarz ‘novelist’. 

We must notice a few points in historical perspective. Christianity 
came to the Western Slavs as a result of the mission of Methodius in 
Great Moravia before the schism of the Churches. Its inspiration was 
from the south, with a preponderance of Old Bulgarian expressions; 
its organization was from the west, Latin and German: P. Bogurodzica 
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OP. licemiernik ‘hypocrite’ cerkiew ‘church’ miqsopust ‘carnival’/ 
proboszcz Germ. Probst ‘provost’, mnich (cf. Munich ) ‘monk’, klasztor 
Germ. Kloster Lat. claustrum (Cz. licomernik cirkev masopust profous 
mnich klaster). Alongside them were some simple terms of lay 
culture, already current in the thirteenth century: P. laty ‘laths’ 
czynsz ‘rent’ grosz ‘groschen’ bednarz ‘cooper’ garbarz ‘tanner’. 

Czech cultural hegemony in Poland during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries is reflected in P. obywatel Cz. obyvatel ‘citizen’, 
P. hardy Cz. hrdy ‘haughty’, P- wesele 'joy, wedding’ Cz. veseli ‘joy’, 
P. serce Cz. srdce ‘heart’ /native OP. obywaciel dial .gardy OP. wiesiele 
sierce. The foreign pronunciation of these words was considered to 
give a nuance of elegance to conversation. 

The Latin Renaissance of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
Poland’s Golden Age, is reflected in the numerous Latinisms of the 
epoch: P. adwersarz archa defensor dekret dyscypul impressor insula 
kondycja kreatura mandat posesja respondowac sevtencja symulacja. It 
was, for instance, a mark of elegance to replace ojczyzna moja ‘my 
fatherland’ hy patria moja. These humanistic words came from Italy, 
but purely Italian words, outside the arts, w’ere few; of the sixteenth 
century w-ere: P. kuradent ‘toothpick’ wirydarz ‘garden’ (modelled on 
Lat. viridarium). German military terms flooded the vocabulary of 
war as a result of the fame of reiters and lansquenets: P. anszlak 
‘attack’ glanc ‘sheen’ kryksman ‘warrior’, Cz. glejt ‘safeguard’. Along 
with them came terms for organization: P. burmisirz ‘mayor’ ochmistrz 
(Germ. Hofmeister ) ‘steward’. The Czech influence was still effective 
in such loanwords as P. hnet 'at once’ kterak ‘how’ zlatohlaw ‘gold 
brocade’. 

In the eighteenth century France became the focus of cultural 
interest for the Western and Eastern Slavs and also for the German 
States. The source of new loanwords was France, but they sometimes 
showed marks of their travel through Germany. Polish words of the 
period derived from French are: P. konkurent kondolencja krytyka 
denegowac obserwowad tentowac fawor honor animusz notowac. In seven 
pages of one Polish author (S. Konarski, 1764) no less than sixty-four 
such neologisms have been counted. A great many of them have gone 
out of use, but the stream has been constant, and some have been 
replaced by others of the same formation: P. denerwowac ‘enervate’ is 
precisely parallel to denegowac. Even where Polish resources might 
have sufficed to express the idea, the foreign word has often been 
adopted as the readiest method of introducing new or modified 
cultural conceptions. 

175. Word-formation. The suffixes listed in section 78 have been 
preserved and developed in West Slavonic. Little needs to be noted, 
but here are a few points, chiefly from Czech: The feminine -iji is 
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retained in the form -i in Cz. paid P. pani ‘lady’. The feminine -yhi 
has remained in Polish ( bogini ‘goddess’, etc.) but has been altered 
analogically in Czech as elsewhere ( bohytte ; -ne^-ha). The dental is 
preserved in the suffix -dlo: Cz. mydlo ‘soap’ (myti ‘wash’), P. mydfo. 
OB. -iste, suffix of place, appears in its Czech form -iste from -isle 
(hriste ‘playground’, hrati si 'to play’, dative-reflexive verb), while 
-isko is used as an augmentative ( chlapisko ‘a big chap’; cf. this use of 
-ifce in Russian), and in Polish -isko is used for ‘place where’ (bojo- 
zoisko ‘battlefield’), -stvi (OB. -istvije) is the usual abstract suffix 
(bohatstvi ‘wealth’/P. bogactwo R. bogatstvo), while -stvo has a collec¬ 
tive meaning ( ptactvo ‘birds’ from ptdk). *-itjo- (OB. -isti) appears in 
its West Slav form -ic (Cz. dedic P. dziedzic.' heir’ from ded dziad 
‘grandfather’). Besides -af from -art (e.g. rybaf ‘fisherman’) Czech has 
-if (e.g. malir ‘painter’), originally in borrowed words (Germ. Mahler). 
The ending -ak is very common and extremely active in Czech: 
vojak ‘soldier’, gestapak (colloquial) ‘gestapo-man’, koncentrak 
(colloquial) ‘concentration-camp’; so too is -och, as in slaboch ‘weak¬ 
ling’ ( slaby ‘weak’) and many other words. The addition of the latter 
suffix sometimes causes considerable mutilation of the word to which 
it is added; e.g. hoch ‘lad’ from holy ‘bare’ (rr. ‘-faced’), F. holka ‘lass’. 
A back-formation from words like Prazane ‘people of Prague’ gives 
the singular Pra&an; similarly Anglican ‘Englishman’ (R. anglicanin) 
etc. A compound -ar-na (P. - iarnia) expressing ‘place where’ gives 
words like kavarna (P. kawiarnia) ‘cafe’, in which connexion it is 
important to note that pisarna means ‘office’, a place where writing 
(psdti ) is done. 



Chapter YII 

SOUTH SLAVONIC 

(SLOVENE, SERBOCROAT, BULGARIAN) 

A. SOUNDS 

176. Stress, Tone, Length, (a) Bulgarian Jree stress. As in Russian, a 
free stress accent operates in Modern Bulgarian, without either tone 
or quantity. The Slavs who occupied Mcesia approached from the 
north-east in company with Proto-Russian tribes, and were, no doubt, 
the most easterly of South Slavs. It is tempting to suppose that tone 
and length had already been weakened in the eastern and south¬ 
eastern Slavonic area at an early time. Whether Old Bulgarian had 
tone and length is hard to say. There were probably vowels intrinsi¬ 
cally different in duration, but variations of pitch may no longer have 
given intervals on a definite scale. It is, at least, certain that the Old 
Bulgarian scribes had to hand Greek diacritics which represented 
length and tone according to grammatical theory, though not 
in current Greek practice, and that they used them for other 
purposes. 

Though the stress-accent is free, its mobility is somewhat less in 
Bulgarian than in Russian. The elimination of declension has removed 
one principal cause of stress-shifts. The stress still varies by number 
and gender (though decreasingly in gender), and in consequence of 
suffixing the article; it varies, too, among the derivatives of a given 
root: B. krastavica ‘cucumber’, krastavicar ‘cucumber-seller’; ezero 
‘lake’ pi. ezera. The neut. pi. -a had a latent rising tone, and took to 
itself the stress of a previous short or falling accent. Hence the stress- 
shift between the singular and plural. But the tendency to uniformity 
has caused some neuters to take the final accent in the singular (B. 
meso ‘meat’), or to admit both accents (B. nebo ‘sky’), or to shift back 
an originally final singular stress (B. selo/ R. set 6 ‘village’). Note, 
parenthetically, that an accent written in Bulgarian signifies stress 
only; more than one accent on a word indicates not two stresses but 
alternative stresses. The law of the latent rising final tone applies also 
to the suffixed article: B. duch ‘breath '/duchat, brat ‘brother ’/bratdt 
(since the latter stem had a rising tone), and to the stress of words with 
the plural ending in -ore. 

The tort-formula had added another cause of stress-mutation to 
Russian, by increasing the number of syllables involved. This circum¬ 
stance is absent from Bulgarian. Stress shifts to the article, however, 
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from original falling tones ( *t 6 rt ), but not from original rising ones 
(*tdrt): B. gradat 'the city '/grachdt 'the pea’. 

The stress of a-stems tends to be made uniform: B. £eni ‘women’ : : 
zena, though the dialects often retain the original variability (zeni), 
and some restrict it to the vocative. The rationalization of stress in the 
definite declension of adjectives is younger than the processes of 
contraction and assimilation: B. mlad ‘young’ mlado mlada mladi/ with 
article: mladijat mladoto mladata mladite (whence, more usually, 
mlado mlada mladi). 

Verbal stress was always more steady than that of nouns, and in 
some instances Bulgarian has made uniform paradigms that vary in 
Russian: B. moga mozes ‘can’/R. mogu modes’. The present and aorist 
stems of some verbs differ in place of stress as a result of their original 
independence: B. moga/aor. mozach. As the imperfect has come to be 
associated in the minds of speakers with the present, it has also 
modified its stem and its stress: B. aor. moMch/ impf. mozech. 

The Macedonian dialects show a tendency towards fixed stress. 
Some limit the places available to the last three syllables (as in Greek): 
Maced, krastavica ‘cucumber’ (also krastavica)/ B. krastavica. 
Bulgarian anteparoxytones are sometimes heard with a double stress 
as double paroxytones, which leads to a paroxytonic stress in the end 
of the development. In the immediate neighbourhood of Salonica and 
at Dojran (the region which gave the Old Bulgarian dialect) stress 
is restricted to the last two syllables. This regularization seems to 
be modern. Transitional Serb-Bulgar dialects in the crescent 
from Prizren to the Timok tend to agree with Bulgarian as to 
accentuation. 

( b ) Intonation in Serbocroat and Slovene. The Serbs and Croats 
descended to the Balkans from the middle Carpathians, where they 
were in contact with West Slavonic tribes. The Slovenes of Slovenia 
were split apart from the Slovaks by the irruption of the Magyars into 
Greater Moravia. Their north-eastern dialects are still allied to Slovak 
in some interesting ways. Now, the characteristic accentual mark of 
West Slavonic, as we have seen, is quantity, old and new; the quanti¬ 
ties have disappeared from Polish but remain in Czechoslovak. So 
many dialects have variable stress that the tendency to define stress is 
to be considered only a secondary sign. The characteristic mark of 
Serbocroat and Slovene, which distinguishes them sharply from 
Bulgarian (and is supported by the different treatment of CS 1 . *t *d), 
is musical pitch. Pitch, however, to be variable, requires quantity and 
stress. In all this these two languages show a high measure of conserva¬ 
tism. Standard Serbocroat and Slovene have suffered certain shifts, 
and so cannot, without correction, represent Common Slavonic 
practice, but the dialects of Istria and the Dalmatian coast 
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(Ca-Serbocroat, cakavstina) still faithfully represent, on the whole, 
not merely Common Slavonic but, so far as it can be known, 
Indo-European accentuation (with the exceptions due e.g. to the 
effects of de Saussure’s law). 

(i) Ca ( cakavstina ). In this dialect the place of the accent is entirely 
free; in particular, nothing prevents the stress from falling on the 
final syllable. There are short stressed syllables, which function as 
falling tones and are marked bv the double grave accent " appro¬ 
priated by Vuk Stefanovid Karadzid to short falling tones, though 
there are no short rising tones (') as in standard Serbocroat (stokav- 
stina). (The double grave accent is here represented by a diaeresis.) 
Long syllables may have rising tones (') or falling tones ( A ): 
Ca. bob 'bean’ GS. bobd (R. boba). kilt ‘ corner’ GS. kiitd, Sto. bob 
boba, kut kuta. Serbocroat generally preserves falling tones; from 
which it follows that Ca (" A ) are ancient. Further confirmation may be 
obtained as to place of accent from Russian and Bulgarian, and some¬ 
times from Sanskrit; as to quality from Greek, when the final syllable 
is accented, and from Lithuanian, after allowance is made for the 
exchange of rising and falling tones in that language. On the other 
hand, all Serbocroat dialects convert original rising long tones into 
falling shorts, so that it follows that rising long tones in Ca are of 
more recent origin. 

Ifhere are three principal causes for the emergence of new rising 
long tones in this dialect. Firstly, the contraction of two syllables of 
which the second bore the stress; the unstressed syllable had a low 
tone, and therefore rose to the height of the second: bojali >Ca. ball 
‘feared’, dvaeset >Ca. dvdjset ‘twenty’. (Naturally, a stressed and 
unstressed series contract to falling long: Ca. jedanajst . jedandest.) 
Secondly, old rising shorts were lengthened under some conditions. 
Original rising long vowels became falling shorts in Proto-Serbocroat, 
but if, for any reason, this falling short should be lengthened, it gave 
a new rising long vowel. Such lengthening took place before a liquid 
(l l r m n n) or j in the same syllable: Ca. konj ‘horse’ GS. starca ‘of an 
old man’ kraj ‘end’ divojka ‘girl’ barka ‘boat’ Sto. konj starca kraj 
djevojka barka. When j stands for -ij- and follows another consonant, 
lengthening always takes place. Thirdly, recession of stress. On the 
loss of final jers the tone shifted to the preceding syllable, especially in 
nom.sg.masc. and gen.pi.fern.: Ca. slid ‘judgment’ GP. grih ‘of sins’/ 
GS. sudd NS’, grihd (where long vowels remain long), and GP. Sen 
‘of women’ (where a short vowel is lengthened/NS, Sena). When the 
loss of final jer in the gen.pl. left a consonant-group resolved by 
strengthening a preceding jer or by inserting the fill-vowel a, Ca 
accentuation vacillates: GP. otac otdc 'of fathers’ NS’, otdc. There is 
variable stress in the definite adjective: Ca. cist -i -a ‘clean’ or c'ist-i -a 
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(indefinite: cist -a). In the verbal conjugation stress was withdrawn 
when the original pretonic was long, but not when short: Ca. pitamo 
‘we ask’ (recessed )/kopatno ‘we dig’. Verbs of class v 2 assimilate the 
first personal stress to the others: Ca. ptse-n -s - ‘write’/'R. pisu piles' 
piset. In all these examples the recession of the accent is due to causes 
quite different from those operating in Sto. 

(ii) Sto ( stokavstina ). The original accentuation is found also in the 
Una Valley and along the left bank of the Sava as far as 2 upanja. In 
South Serbia and South and East Montenegro also the primitive 
conditions prevail. There is found there a rule of recession, not from 
all final syllables but from final open vowels, in which cases long 
syllables receive a long rising tone and short syllables a falling tone: 
svila Ksvila ‘silk’/mtra < sestra ‘sister’. Next come dialects which 
retract the accent from both a final open syllable and a final closed 
short syllable: dial, pbtok potok <^potok ‘brook’. In these areas the 
long syllable takes a long rising tone, but the short syllable may be 
rising or falling. All these are stages in the evolution of the final Sto 
solution, exemplified in the standard speech, in which accent-shift 
occurs also from a final long syllable. There is thus a general retrac¬ 
tion characteristic of Standard Serbocroat, as fixed by Karadiid, and 
valid for Hercegovina, the South-West, Central Serbia (Sumadija) 
and the Banat. 

As fuliy developed in Standard Serbocroat the tonic system includes 
shorts falling ( :) and rising ( ') and longs falling ( A ) and rising ('). The 
signs were applied by Karadzic. All syllables after the stress have a 
falling tone, which he left unmarked when short, but marked, some¬ 
what ambiguously, with a circumflex when long ( A ). When more than 
one accent is written on a word, only the first marks a stress: S. kbji 
‘which’, zapita ‘asked’ ddde ‘came’. The unstressed long syllable is 
sometimes marked by the usual long diacritic (~), which has the 
advantage that it can be placed above a pretonic long vowel, unlike 
Karadzic’s circumflex: e.g. dial, zima ‘winter’ zivim ‘I live’. 

The tonic accent is recessive. It passes back one syllable towards 
the beginning of the word, and it should be noted that this applies 
equally to words borrowed from Turkish. Consequently, one can 
only be sure that the accent is primitive when it is one of those that 
fall on a first syllable, and there is external evidence (from Ca) to show 
that it is not due to recession. There can be no stress on a final 
syllable where there is more than one in the word. Original long rising 
tones became falling shorts. The rising long (') and rising short (') 
tones of the present language are thus innovations. Original long 
falling tones remain: S. glas ‘voice’ snijeg (sneg in the e- dialect) ‘snow’ 
dub ‘oak’. In the transcription of snijeg, we must allow for the effect of 
the full group, which is composed of two short elements, of which the 
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first is a fifth higher than the second. The method of transcription 
(-ije-) shows that the general effect is a fall of pitch, and that half the 
whole vocalic effect amounts to the duration of a short vowel. The 
actual effect might have been more clearly rendered by a large 
circumflex or an acute followed by a grave l-ije-). 

Original long rising tones were shortened and made to fall: S. krava 
'cow’ rana ‘wound’ ciido ‘miracle’. Long vowels which precede the 
original stress, and which have become stressed by recession of 
accent, are rising longs ('): S. gen.sg. naga ‘naked’ &iita ‘yellow’ 
(fern.) crna ‘black’ (fem.) ruka ‘hand ’/nag zut crn. 

Original short syllables in monosyllables due to the loss of final jer 
are lengthened and falling: S. B 6 g ‘God’ led. ‘ice’ mdc ‘power’/GS. 
Boga etc. 

Certain consonants lengthen preceding vowels in the same syllable: 
at the end of words, v j (but not v when the tone was originally rising: 
lav ‘lion’ nov ‘new’): bdj ‘battle’ kraj ‘end’, adjectives in -av -iv; any 
consonant followed by j perje ‘plumage’ zfnje ‘grains’ zdravlje 

‘health’, though in the next syllable; Ir n m closing the syllable, or v j 
closing a syllable other than the last. A number of suffixes, however, 
do not share in this lengthening. 

(iii) Slovene. In this language the tone is largely recessive, but upon 
principles unlike those of Ca- and Sto-Serbocroat. The tones are three: 
short and virtually falling ( '), long rising ( ' ) and long falling ( A ). Under 
stress all short syllables are lengthened. A final rising tone shifts to a 
preceding syllable, i.e. the rise is anticipated and is at last attracted to 
the mediumly tense pretonic: Slov. gora ‘hill’ b 6 s fem.sg. bosa ‘bare- 
foot’/R. gora bosa. There are a number of circumstances which prevent 
the tone-shift: it does not occur with neo-acute tones resulting from 
metatony; in the case of the ending -e <^-ije; if the syllable has become 
final through loss of jer, or if jer has been lost in the pretonic syllable: 
Slov. glavar ‘chief’ kupca ‘of the merchant’. Conversely, a falling tone 
tends to be delayed and so transferred to a following syllable, which is 
lengthened thereby: Slov. Boga ‘of God’, zlato ‘gold’ (S. zlato\ cf. 
B. zlato). 

The full circumstances of tone-change in Slovene are obscure. It 
seems probable that original rising longs were shortened, and then 
lengthened in open syllables along with original rising shorts. In final 
open syllables no lengthening occurred. In closed syllables, other than 
the last, rising longs became falling longs: Slov. dimka/dim ‘smoke’; 
this happened also when the following syllable was originally long (as 
I SF. u-stems, 15 . pres.indie., definite declension of adjectives). A 
falling tone lengthened original short vowels: Slov. B 6 g ‘God’ n 6 £ 
‘night’, and case-endings. When new long vowels have resulted from 
contraction the tone falls when the stress was on the first element, and 
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rises when the stress was on the second: Slov. igrdm ‘I play’ R. igraju, 
instr.sg. to ‘by that’ <CS 1 *tojq. 

Musical tone has been lost in some forms of Slovene, e.g. in Styria. 

177. Hardening in Slovene , Serbocroat and Bulgarian. The system of 
alternation between hard/soft forms of vowels and consonants has 
been entirely abandoned in Slovene and Serbocroat, and to some 
extent in Bulgarian. In Old Bulgarian it was well defined, and the 
scribes frequently marked its presence by placing a little semi-circle to 
the right of a consonant, linking it with the following vowel. This 
symbolizes the essential nature of softening. It affects both consonant 
and vowel, so that the one ends with an off-glide of the nature of [j] 
and the other begins with a [j] on-glide. The relation was one of 
necessity. The off-glide and on-glide being identical, it followed that 
a soft consonant was bound to lead to a soft vowel, and a soft vowel 
could only be preceded by a soft consonant. All consonants may be 
modified by the soft off-glide without necessarily changing their 
timbre or area of articulation, but some were modified in a palatal 
direction, and so palatalized, though still forming part of their original 
series. The last stage was the conversion of palatalized consonants, 
related to hard consonants by palatal modification, into palatal con¬ 
sonants which subsist as autonomous speech-units. As to vowels, 
softening was originally a feature of the front vowels q e e i i, which 
are sometimes known as the palatal vowels. 

Among these vowels, e i became hard in Proto-Czech, as we have 
seen (section 141). When soft jer was lost, it did not normally leave 
behind a softened consonant, as in Polish or Russian. The vowels 
mentioned became normal front vowels, without previous on-glide, and 
therefore did not require palatal off-glide in the previous consonant. 
The tendency towards hardness is continued and fulfilled by Slovene 
and Serbocroat, in which the remaining front vowels became hard, 
that is, normal, and, pari passu , all consonants became hard. In the 
case of soft/er this is clearly indicated in early Serbo-Slavonic docu¬ 
ments. Only one sign (b) is used for bothjVrr, because they imported 
no distinction. Both signs have been used in Modern Bulgarian 
script, but without effecting any distinction at the end of a word: 
MB. HeHb ‘day’ is pronounced den (and now spelt a*‘h) despite the 
soft jer: But there are dialects in which it is pronounced deii, and the 
history of Bulgarian shows that the process of hardening is most 
recent in that tongue. In it there are two variants of e, viz. 'a and e, 
due to the influence of the vowel of the following syllable. The opener 
type softens the preceding consonant in Modern (East) Bulgarian: 
MB. bela beli ‘white’ ( bala/beli , now spelt fnuia fxvin), mleko ‘milk’ 
(mlako, now spelt mjihko). This vowel retained its on-glide long 
enough in Serbocroat to develop into a diphthong or a dissyllable in 
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Je-Serbocroat ( jekavstina ), which Karadzic adopted as the standard; 
the diphthong further developed into a vowel, either i or e (ikavstinaj 
ekavstina). But in all three forms the vowel became normal and self- 
contained, implying no softening of the previous consonant. In 
Modern Bulgarian ja ju soften a previous consonant: MB. Ganju 
(Ganu) tja (ta). It is not so with S. kiica ‘house’, in which the final -a 
is a normal «, and is written as such. As a result of the normalizing of 
vowels in Serbocroat and Slovene it was possible for Karadzid to 
recognize and abstract the sound j, as a consonant or semivowel, and 
add it to the Cyrillic alphabet. With a break in logic, it has been used 
also in the groups Ij nj to denote palatal / n, which would have been 
better represented under their own signs (/ n have sometimes been 
so used). 

The phenomena of palatalization are not wholly conditioned by 
softness. Palatalized consonants have continued their natural line of 
development into palatals, unimpeded by the loss of softening; and 
the palatals, in their turn, have become normal in their types, and so 
‘hard’. They are marked by strong off-glides still, but these are of the 
sibilant nature (s' or s) appropriate to the pre- and medio-palatal 
positions. They are no longer accompanied by further off-glides of 
the nature of j. 

Note. The premiss of the present work is that softness before front 
vowels was a Common Slavonic feature which has been preserved e.g. 
in Polish and Russian, partly preserved e.g. in Czech and largely lost 
in South Slav. It is, however, worth noting that a theory has been 
advanced according to which this softness developed in certain 
languages as a result of the change of certain vowels from front to 
back, the process being e.g. te yt'o followed by generalization of t' 
before front vowels. It is true that while such changes of vowel- 
quality are unknown in Standard Serbocroat and Ukrainian there are 
several in Polish (e )-o, $ y q , e /a) and Russian (e o , ^ >«) and one 
in Czech )>a). A compromise-theory would suggest that the change 
of vowel-quality may have helped to preserve a Common Slavonic 
feature. A. V. Isacenko of Bratislava has drawn attention to the fact 
that softening of consonants is commonest in those languages which 
have relatively fewest vowels (e.g. Polish with 5 only, counting q and 
q as forms of e and o, and y as a form of i) and disappears in proportion 
with the increase in vowels (e.g. in Serbocroat, which—counting for 
instance a a d a as four vowels, and including the sonant r —has 24). 
R. Jakobson of the Prague phonological school has discussed softness 
in non-Slav languages adjacent to the Slavonic area (e.g. East 
Lithuanian). 

178. Oral Vowels. A.O. Slov. kakd ‘how’ jagnje ‘lamb’ drevesa 
'trees’ devica ‘girl’; S. jabuka ‘apple’ kaduna ‘Turkish lady’ jetrva 
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'sister-in-law’ dusa ‘soul’; B. vrata ‘door’ btirja ‘storm’ igraja ‘I play’, 
Slov. osel ‘ass’, S. zivot ‘life’ opet ‘again’ bkolo ‘around’; B. oblak ‘cloud’ 
podtnogvam ‘I help’ pivo ‘beer’. 

Unstressed a in Bulgarian tends to be pronounced [a], as to 
some extent it does in Russian, and unstressed o to be pronounced 
[u]: [vrata burs igraja pudmagvam pivu], though the latter is 
officially discouraged. The pronunciation [a] may even be used for 


stressed a. 

E. (i) CSl.OB. e: Slov. koleno ‘knee’ cloveka ‘of a man’ povest ‘tale’ 
potreba ‘need’, the vowel usually being pronounced as closed [e]; 
S. bijelo ‘white’ svijet ‘world’ djed ‘grandfather’; S.Serbian and 
Macedonian: Tpia8iT3oc--=OB. Sredici, Flpi^Spiava = Prizren, npiXEaTroj= 
Prilep AeapkAis = Debol; B. be la belt ‘white’, vera vert ‘faith’, gnezdo 
‘nest’ (WB. e/e, EB. ‘a e; the modern spelling had h or e). Un¬ 
stressed B. e (<?) tends to [i], though this is also discouraged. 

The Greek transcriptions show that e had, in South Serbia and 
Macedonia, a very open pronunciation in stressed syllables, of the 
nature of ia or ea, possibly ['a]. Rumanian words borrowed from 
Bulgarian, and native Latin words which show metaphony like that 
of Eastern Bulgarian, represent the sound by ea: Rum. veac ‘age’ 
deal ‘hill’ seardf pi. seri ‘evening’. The pronunciation of stressed e 
divides Modern Bulgarian into two main zones. In the west it is 
ahvays e; in the east, from which it derives the standard pronunciation, 
it is e before originally soft consonants; before hard consonants it may, 
when stressed, become 'a: WB. beta beli EB. bala beli, but covek ‘man’ 
and other words have the quality e even in East Bulgarian. By analogy 
one also finds ja followed by front vowels. The West Bulgarian 
tendency may have originated in a small north-w r estern focus, and have 
spread southwards and eastwards during the last two hundred years. 
South-west Bulgarian had a different pronunciation, as we have seen. 
In South-eastern Bulgarian (south of Tatar Pazardzik-Burgas and 
east of Tatar Pazardzik-Ser-Salonica) the pronunciation of e is ja ja 
in all circumstances. 

Serbocroat is divided into three parts (cutting across the division 
by the criteria sto ca kaj) according to the treatment of e. The most 
important is the central and southern region of the Je-dialect ( jekavs- 
tina), in which £ gave ye with originally rising intonation and ije with 
falling intonation: S. vjera ‘faith’ djelo ‘deed’ [original rising longs 
becoming falling shorts, see section 176 (b) ii] v'ijek ‘age’ tijelo ‘body’. 
But after r, je appears as e: trebd ‘it is necessary’, and before/and o as 
i: smljati se ‘laugh’ bio ‘white’. To the east of these dialects, in the 
Sumadija and the border region from Prizren to Timok, e >e; these 
are E-dialects ( ekavstina ). To the west, along the shores of Istria and 
Dalmatia, e T (I-diaiects, ikavstina), but in North-west Bosnia and 
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inland parts of Dalmatia i/je alternate, doubtless as the result of 
migration from South Serbia northwards. In the oldest Latin tran¬ 
scriptions of Dalmatian names e was employed: Negovan Vera 
Belgrado. Old Croat documents written in Glagolitic script have i: 
naslidnika ‘heir’ ( GS .) 1392/S. nasljedntka. In the island of Lastovo 
the distinction of je/ije is given as je/je, and that was how it appeared 
in the poets of the Ragusan school (16th cent.). That there was an 
early division of Serbia into two regions, in the eastern one of which 
e e both gave e, and in the western remained distinct (as ije/e) seems 
clear. It is not clear that any advantage arises from Leskien’s method 
of explaining i and je by positing an originally close [e:], since the 
same result would be achieved through the diphthong [ie] resulting 
from fractioning the long vowel [e:]. The closed e of Slovene does not 
support the hypothesis of a close vowel in Serbocroat, since it appears 
to be of recent origin. 

Slov. e is as old as the oldest monuments (Freising, 10-ntn cent.): 
grechou (gen.pl.) ‘of sins’ vueruiu ‘I believe’ imeti ‘have’. There is 
nothing to indicate its exact quality. In parts of the modern area the 
long close e develops into a falling diphthong ei, which may dissimilate 
its parts and become ai. In Carinthia e yi ie, a result which, under the 
special conditions of the dialect, implies original [e:]. 

(ii) CSl.OB. e: Slo v.jelen ‘stag’; S. teci' flow’ jedan ‘one’ eto ‘behold’; 
B. ezero ‘lake’. 

Apart from the demonstrative element e- every initial Slavonic e 
becomes je-, though in Modern Bulgarian this has largely been lost 
(as in ezero). Foreign words have initial e-: S. ekondmican ‘economic’ 
eksploatisati ‘exploit’ evandelje ‘gospel’. In Bulgarian unstressed e 
tends to become [i]: [eziru]; cf. e above. 

U. Slov. S. riida B. ruda ‘ore’. 

Y I. Slov. sin ‘son’ storiti ‘make’; S. Inti ‘be’ bid ‘strike’; B. bivs 
‘late, ex-’, Senite ‘the women’. 

Among the Freising documents one finds y represented as ui: 
OSlov. buiti ‘be’ /biti, bui/bi, mui mi ‘we’ (10-nth cent.). The spelling 
was based on the equation wf=Germ. ii. There are alternative spellings 
in u and iu. The sign transliterated y was used in Old Serbian docu¬ 
ments: OS. prebyti ‘dwell’ 1234-40, but its pronunciation was i as 
may be seen from the ultracorrection s ynemi vsemi ‘with all others’/ 
inemi in the same text. Occasional confusion of y/i occurred dialectal- 
ly even in Old Bulgarian ( rybe/ribe ‘fish’ pokrivaemu ‘we veil’, 12th 
cent.). The distinction was, however, regularly maintained in the 
thirteenth century, and only after that did it fail in Bulgarian. Yet one 
Bulgarian fragment of the thirteenth century has no letter for y, 
though the conservative practices of Bulgarian men of letters helped 
to retain the sign as iate as the beginning of the twentieth century. 
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Naturally it appeared often enough in the wrong place. In South¬ 
east Macedonia the vowel has persisted as di or has become d. 

Jers. Slov. dez 'rain’ dan ‘day’ mdh ‘moss’; S. dan mahovina\ B. den 
much (OB. dini muchu). In S. it often appears as a fill-vowel: fdkat 
‘fact’. 

In weak position the jers disappear. In strong position they vocalize 
to Slov. a/e , S. a, MB. e/a. The difference in Slovene is one of 
quantity. The short vowel is written e and pronounced [a], akin to 
MB. a, in which case it may disappear from pronunciation and even 
from spelling: koncno </konlcino ‘finally’; but when lengthened the 
vowel becomes a. This is in conformity with the usage of the south 
and west, including Lower Carinthia and the literary dialect. In the 
east and north, however, e is found for bothjerr, as in Czech. This is 
another example of the function of Slovene to serve as a bridge 
between the Balkans and West Slavonic. The loss and confusion of 
the jers is attested for the tenth century by the Freising documents: 
OSlov. zimirtf OB. sumrti ‘death’ dini den/ OB. dini ‘day’ selom/OB. 
sulomu ‘to the messengers’. 

When the Serbs pressed into the Balkans in the sixth and seventh 
centuries they still had the two jers, as may be seen in the equivalence 
of Romance and Slavonic forms of place-names: Buccari/Bakar 
Civitatem/Cdptat Cavtat Corcyra nigra/Krkar. They are omitted in 
weak position from Latin documents of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, and in strong position they are confused: sitnicus/sutiniku 
‘captain’. By 1300 a appears for them in Glagolitic documents: 
va ime otca ‘in the name of the Father’ /v 1392. This spelling was 
current in Bosnia in the fourteenth century alongside the 
traditional orthography. This included but one symbol for both jers 
(b) which was sometimes doubled in strong position: ebb ‘this’. No 
doubt it represented an obscure vowel in many instances, e.g. when 
the vowel was short; but it has become a full vowel a in Serbocroat 
and the Serbo-Bulgar dialects from Prizren to the Timok: S. dan 
‘day’ san ‘dream’. In Montenegro and South Serbia it is a dull vowel, 
akin in timbre to Fr. eu Germ. o. In the north-west, among the 
Quarnero Islands and in Cres (Cherso), the resulting vowels vary 
between a e and 0: pes ‘dog’ ote'c ‘father’ (Vrbnik), pos otoc (Dobrinj), 
dan ‘day’ denes ‘today’ (Cres). 

The tendency to confuse the jers was already felt in Old Bulgarian: 
OB. sidu/siidu ‘having gone’. They were sometimes distinguished not 
on their own merits, but by reference to the nature of the vowel in the 
following syllable: OB. vunu/vine ‘outside’ duva/dive ‘two’ zulo/zili 
‘bad’. The resulting obscure vowel in Modern Bulgarian is a [a]. The 
soft jer, when pronounced as a vowel, has been replaced by the sign for 
the hard jer. It was without significance at the end of a word, and 
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marks softness of the consonant only when appearing between a 
consonant and vowel: Ii,dHbo = C6A0; in some spellings it has been 
used before the masculine definite article; KOHbrt ‘the horse’ (now 
written kohht). In some central dialects and occasionally in the 
Rhodope Mountains and in the north-east, this vowel becomes fully 
vocalized as a: dial, da$‘rain’ dance ‘sun’ magla ‘mist’. 

There have also been hesitations in the literary language between 
d/e: ddn/den ‘day’. This is a dialectal feature of the north-east, the 
north-west, the south-west and Macedonia. A narrower range (South¬ 
west Bulgaria and Macedonia) is that of the vocalization of u as o: 
dial. (Prilep and Salonika) doV rain’ von ‘outside’ ndkot ‘n&iY /dd£d vdn 
nokdt. The tw r o tendencies together mark Macedo-Bulgarian, and 
their presence in Old Bulgarian texts is a clear proof of dialect: OB. 
sond/sunu ‘sleep’ rabotu ‘that slave’ dinesi ‘today’ denetu ‘that day’, 
-omi/-emi -omiij-emu -ochd/-echd. 

179. Nasal Vowels. Slov. govedo ‘ox’ bSdem ‘I shall be’; S. goveda 
(pi.) ‘cattle’ biidem; B. govedo bada. 

Denasalization has taken place in all three languages. The soft nasal 
q has given e in all (in Slovene usually closed [e]), but the hard nasal o 
has given varied solutions: Slov. o (usually closed [o]) S. u B. d/a. The 
situation has been further obscured in Bulgarian by conservative 
(but largely unetymological) orthographies, which used the sign of 
the hard nasal vowel, though with the same value as the hard jer had 
achieved, that is, sv = t = d. The first sign alone might be used 
initially. 

There are dialectal differences in the Slovene derivatives of q, 
viz., north-east a (as sometimes in Slovak), Carinthia je, Upper 
Carinthia ja, Gorizia a. There are some traces of nasality in dialects: 
mesenc/mesec ‘moon, month’. For 0 the Freising documents, which 
were written partly under the influence of Old Bulgarian models 
(10-nth cent.), have on/un o/u: OSlov. poronso ( poronco ) OB. 
porocq/ MSlov. porociti ‘command’ dusu/duso (AS.) ‘soul’ vueruiti 
‘believe’. The modern solution o is exceptional among the standard 
forms of Slavonic languages, but it is continued dialectally through 
the Kaj and Ca dialects of Serbocroat. 

There were nasal vowels in Serbocroat between the seventh and 
tenth centuries. They were lost in the eleventh, before Serbian 
records commence, but there are still traces of them in Ca. Foreigners 
heard q as e(n) and o as a very close un: Motimirii= Muncimirus (9th 
cent.) MouvTump°s (10th cent .)/Mutimir (nth cent.). Examples of 
nasalization persist to some extent in Istria and Dalmatia: Ca dunbokj 
diibok (OB. globokii) ‘deep’ kolembat (with intrusive nasal )/kolebati se 
‘stagger’. CS 1 . q ;e extends through Yugoslavia into Western 
Bulgaria, and is normal for the Bulgarian literary tongue. At the 
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north-west end of this area, however, it becomes a after a palatal 
(/ z c j ), medially, but not finally: jazik ‘tongue’ jacmen ‘barley’ 
(Fiume), zajik ‘tongue’ (Krk) jezik jecmen, but final -e remains in 
Ca. dide (G S.) 'of a soul’ pridose ‘they approached’. CS1. 0 'yu is 
genera! in the Ca and Kaj dialects (cdkavstina, kajkavstina), but in 
some northern Ca-dialccts the treatment differs as to length, viz. u 
(short)/«o (long): NCa. ktica ‘house’/mJfe? ‘hand’ pu6t ‘road’. 
Occasionally 0 is found: Ca. golob ‘dove’ Send (A S.) 'woman ' Igdlub 
zenu. 

In East Bulgarian dialects ^ ye b>a not only after palatals (s £ lj), 
but after all sorts of palatalized consonants: EB. zaden ‘thirsty’ zatva 
‘harvest, crop’ itha ‘name’ klatva ‘curse’, as well as the normal Seden 
zetva ime kletva. The Serbo-Bulgar dialects from Prizren to the Timok 
have o '>u as in Serbocroat. Elsewhere the effect of nasality is seen in 
a duller pronunciation of the vowel, which otherwise remains as open 
as possible, giving, in the first instance, a relaxed nasal a (like the 
Portuguese nasal a am in la cama). This sound is heard in the region 
of Salonica, in South-west Macedonia, and in Albania; it is sometimes 
followed by a perceptible consonant before another consonant (as 
with the Polish nasals): dm. Other varieties of pronunciation are 
sonant m and fully consonantal am asm om: dial, zcemp zomp 
zmp/ B. zdb ‘tooth’, dial, ranka/ B. rdkd ‘hand’. In the Central 
Rhodope area the pronunciation is a very open o, which has been 
transcribed o o ad, and in South-west Bulgarian there is a forward 
pronunciation of the back nasal as a: dial, zabi ‘teeth’. The two nasals 
were both very open in Old Bulgarian (approximately nasal d/d), and 
were sometimes exchanged. In the literary language d sometimes 
appears as a. The outlying Siebenbiirgen Bulgarian dialect dating 
from the thirteenth century shows that it was the nasal of a final 
syllable which was first weakened: bande/ OB. bodo 'I shall be’. 

180. (a) Tort. Slov. grad ‘city’ grab ‘pea’ vrana ‘cow’ sladek ‘sweet’ 
slama ‘straw’ glava ‘head’ glds ‘voice’ mlad ‘young’ breza ‘birch’ hr eg 
‘bank’ mleko ‘milk’; S. grad krava ‘cow’ vran ‘raven’ vrana sladak 
slama glava glds mlad plijen ‘booty’ brijeg mlijeko; B. grad grach glava 
glas breza breg mleko (Opeaa, Op fir, m.ihko). 

The common solutions are trat tlat tret tlet, and the latter give the 
variant solutions of e which differentiate Serbocroat dialects. In this 
language there is found a constant set of differences due to tone. The 
falling tone remains as a long falling tone, whether in one syllable or 
in two: vran plijen. The original rising tone is converted into a short 
falling tone: vrana. Thus, with regard to length, Serbocroat has longs 
where Czechoslovak has shorts, and shorts for longs. The reason is 
that the Serbocroat development has had tone and the Czechoslovak 
length as the primary consideration. 
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( b) Ort. Slov. rant a ‘shoulder’ ras ‘away from’ rasti ‘grow’ lad) a ‘ship’ 
laket ‘elbow’; S. rdlo ‘plough’ rob ‘slave’ lada lakat lakom ‘greedy’; 
B. ramo rob ladija. 

The original difference of tone in the formula 6 rt/ort- does not 
normally appear as a difference of vowel. 

(c) Turt. Slov. crv ‘worm’ dolg ‘long’ solnce ‘sun’; S. gflo ‘throat’ 
bfz ‘swift’ drvo ‘wood’ sunce ‘sun’ biiha ‘flea’ smrt ‘death’ crn ‘black’ 
pun ‘full’ zut ‘yellow’ suza ‘tear’; B. crdv ddlgdldg barna ‘lip’ slance 
‘sun’ sm&rt ‘death’ p&len ‘full’. 

In such circumstances ru lu in Old Bulgarian stood for sonant r l. 
That is the point from which the modern South Slavonic tongues 
have developed, either retaining the sonant, or resolving it into a 
consonant preceded or followed by a vowel. 

In Slovene the solutions of r l are r ol (pronounced ou). In western 
Slovene dialects ar is found for r; and in the extreme west and east 
u stands in place of ol. The latter is often pronounced ou in long 
syllables and u in short syllables, even in the standard language. 

In Serbocroat the sonant r is almost universal. At the beginning of 
words it sometimes vocalizes: S. rda ‘rust’ rzjraz ‘rye’. During the 
middle ages the sonant was spelt in various ways: r in Glagolitic docu¬ 
ments, ri in Cyrillic, occasionally er in Ragusa (13th cent.), and ar in 
Dalmatian Latin of the sixteenth century. All these spellings signify 
one sound, which was described in 1649: ‘mortem aliqui scribunt 
smart , aliqui smert, aliqui alii sine vocali smrt; sed in communi usu 
loquendi non dicitur smart nec smert, sed modo quodam aspero ita ut 
vocalis non advertatur’. To imitate the sound this grammarian 
(Nicaglia) used the formula rri. There is an z-element. in the pro¬ 
nunciation used in the island of Lastovo (GP. prist ‘of fingers’/S. 
pfsta). It appears in eleventh-century transcriptions like Tirpimir 
Girdan No( 36 npt 5 ov=./Vdz ;<5 B'rdo. In the Quarnero Islands the pro¬ 
nunciations vary: r ar er cer dr ri. 

Initially l >S. la, but occasionally o: lagati ‘lie’ laz ‘lie’ lazica/ozica 
‘spoon’ pridnuti ‘stick’. Between consonants it was ‘dark’ or hollow. 
In the Quarnero Islands it persists as a sonant: dial, dig ‘long’ pin ‘full’. 
It is found in long syllables at Knezevac in South Serbia: dial, vlk 
‘wolf’. Among the Dalmatian Islands the sonant has been diversely 
vocalized as el ol al, whence also e o: dial, deg dog ‘long’ pain ‘full’. 
This diversity is found in Dalmatian documents of the, eleventh 
century: Vilkan Velkan/S. Vukan. Croatian Glagolitic documents of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries have only l: mlcanie ‘silence’ 
dl&an ‘due’ VlksiL However, the development / is already attested 
by Ragusan writers of the fifteenth century: puni ‘full’ napuni ‘fill’ 
(MenCetid and Drzid’s poems, early 16th cent.). From this u there 
developed a diphthong uo in Ragusan and Bosnian works of the 
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seventeenth century ( suonce ‘sun’), but that represents a side-line. At 
first the timbre of the vowel resulting from l may not have been 
precise, as vacillations occur: Vokac Vukac Vuokac, Vole Voch Vuoch. 
The vocalization of final consonant -l )>S. o was not contemporary 
with the vocalization of the sonant . 1 , but later. In consequence, it has 
not yet completed its development over the Serbocroat area, since it is 
kept at Lastovo in the order of words ja san rekal ‘I have said’, but 
dropped in the order reka san. Elsewhere among the Dalmatian 
Islands final consonantal -l is dropped: dial, bi ‘been’ pobegnu ‘fled’, 
whereas in the northern group of them, from Krk to Vis (Lissa), it is 
still regularly maintained: dial, videl ‘saw’ rekal ‘said’. The earliest 
specimens of this change are found in Bosnia in the fourteenth 
century and at Ragusa about 1400: veseo ‘joyful’. 

181. Final Vowels. A peculiar feature of some forms of Serbocroat 
is the unvoicing of final vowels under certain conditions. 

182. Velars. Slov. dekle ‘girl’ drag ‘dear’ duh ‘spirit’; S. niski ‘of 
Ni§’ nego ‘but’ driigi ‘second’ htjeti ‘wish’; B. k&m ‘to’ bog at ‘rich’ 
dritgi ‘others’ chljab ‘bread’. S.Slov. h <CS 1 . ch tends to become a pure 
aspiration (as Eng. h), especially in Serbocroat, where it is frequently 
dropped: 'ocu ‘I will’. 

There has been no development of soft velars ( k g ch) as in Russian 
and Polish, save to some extent in Bulgarian, since the general 
hardening of vowels and consonants has made this unnecessary. 
S. kidati ‘rend’ g'inuti ‘perish’ derive i <jy without affecting the 
normality of the consonant. Owing to the absence of soft velars as 
such, Gk. Romance k g and Turkish k g (Magyar gy) are represented 
by S. c d: S. celija ‘cell’ cipur ‘garden’ ciimur ‘charcoal’ Diirad 
‘George’ dakon ‘deacon’ dak ‘student’ derdan ‘necklace’ Madar/ 
Madzar ‘Magyar’ (from cella KTyrrovpct komiir 6iock(ovos) gerdan). 

183. Dentals and Alveolars. T D. Slov. iito ‘corn’ k 6 st ‘bon e’/kdea 
‘hut’ n 6 c ‘night’ m 6 c ‘might’, dSm ‘house’ dijak ‘student’/weya 
‘boundary’; S. tijelo ‘body’ /svijeca ‘candle’ noc m 6 c, djelo ‘deed’/Ca. 
meja Sto. meda; B. telo [fa ...\/svest nost most; delo [da.. .]/mezdd. 
Before ja ju the consonants are palatalized in Bulgarian: [talu] tjutjun 
[futvin] ‘tobacco’, and some Bulgarians palatalize these and other 
consonants before e i, though not so markedly as in Russian: B. den 
is thus pronounced as [den] or [den]. 

In the development of CS 1 . *t *d South Slavonic is opposed to West 
and East Slavonic, but is not united within itself. The Slovene forms 
are further developments of those in Serbocroat, but Bulgarian forms 
are independent. The pronunciation l is said to occur in the Dal¬ 
matian Islands, in some regions, but in the same districts d has 
developed intoy, as in Slovene. In most parts of Yugoslavia a sibilant 
off-glide has been developed, and c d are readily confused with c dz. 
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Conversely, in Ragusa and parts of Bosnia and Hercegovina the 
tendency is to discard c dz in favour of c d. In Bulgarian the develop¬ 
ment has been: *t yts ystsyst and similarly *d yzd. The sibilant 
off-glide was anticipated before the dental and then lost in a soft off- 
glide (OB. st zd), which has since been hardened (MB. st zd). Akin to 
these developments has been that of *skj *sk: Slov. sc S. sc st B. st. 
In Old Serbian documents the sounds are written k g: pobekijpobeci 
'flee’ se svagju/ svadu ‘dispute’ 1387. This is due to the close resem¬ 
blance of i d and k g, when the latter are strongly palatalized. It is the 
pronunciation current in Macedo-Bulgarian dialects: brajka 'brothers’ 
gavolite ‘the devils’, and upon it is based the Standard Bulgarian 
gerund in -ajkij-ejki. 

Medial -dl- sometimes occurs in Slovene (as in West Slavonic), not 
all instances being explicable by analogy. 

L R N S Z. Slov. lep ‘beautiful’ ljudje ‘people’, hrib ‘hill’ morje ‘sea’, 
nebS ‘sky’ njiva ‘field’, nositi' bear’ nosim.'l bear’, kdzati ‘show’ kazem 
‘I show’; S. bio ‘been’ lijep ljudi tri ‘three’ mSre, nebo njegov ‘his’, 
nositi nosim, kdzati kaiem; B. lep ljude, tri morejpl. morja, nebe banja 
‘bath’, mislene ‘reflexion’. 

In Serbocroat /, final of a word or syllable, becomes 0,. except when 
analogy intervenes: Bidgrad SBelugradu. In Slovene final / tends to 
be pronounced as w: rekel [r£kew] ‘he said’. 

Slov.S. Ij nj are palatal consonants, not combined sounds. S. Ij 
results from CS 1 . *lj, from secondary Ij (<(-/(/-), from l-\-je (Je-dialect), 
and from intrusive l: S. polje ‘field’ davljenje ‘choking’ zdravlje (-ije) 
‘health’ Ijeto/leto lito ‘summer’; Slov. kralj ‘king’ ljub ‘dear’ volja ‘will’, 
but zdravje (-ije). Similarly, nj develops from CS 1 . *nj, secondary nj 
(<(-nij-) and nje in the Je-dialect. S. banja ‘bath’ pitanje ‘question’ 
njemota ‘dumbness’; Slov. banja znanje ‘knowing’ njiva. Slov, rj is 
not a palatal f, but a normal r followed by a j. In Bulgarian r is softened 
before ja ju: B. morja (pi.) [mura] ‘seas’ razorja [rozura] ‘I ruin’/ 
more razoren. Bulgarian also palatalizes l n s z before ja ju , and as l is 
hollow when final of a word or syllable or before a back vowel (includ¬ 
ing d) the consonant has three varieties: / / / in lak/lek/lak (‘medicine, 
easy, lacquer’). The development *sj *zj ys£ is of Common Slavonic 
date. 5 2 are softened in Je-Serbocroat before secondary j, and before 
Ij nj they tend to palatalize: S. misljenje ‘thought’ kaznjenje ‘punish¬ 
ment’ s njtm/S «/2t«:‘with him’. 

184. Labials. P B V M. Slov. pijem ‘I drink’ pljuvati ‘spit’, biti ‘hit’, 
ztv ‘alive’ zivljenje ‘living’, mah ‘moss’ zemlja ‘land’; S. pice ‘drink’, 
Ijiibiti 'kiss’, ziv Zivljenje, mati ‘mother’ zemlja; B. korab ‘boat’ zemja 
‘land’. 

The intrusive / is a constant feature of Slovene and Serbocroat 
when a labial was originally follow'ed by j. It was also the most usual 
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result in Old Bulgarian, where (in the Zographensis manuscript, for 
instance) there are about 4 zemli to 1 zemi. The hesitation is evidence 
of dialectal variation, and it is upon that difference of dialect that the 
absence of intrusive Z in Modern Bulgarian depends. The exceptions 
in the literary language are words borrowed or imitated from Russian 
or Church-Slavonic. These include the use of the ending -enie, fitted 
to form abstract nouns from verbs. 

In Serbocroat initial v 4 - consonant gives u-: iitorak 'Tuesday’ < 
vutoruku, and the preposition vu gives u. 

F. F occurs in Slavonic only as a result of unvoicing v (B. zdrav 
[zdraf] ‘healthy’), or in imitative words (S. frkati ‘puff’), or as a 
reduction of B. chv (B. chvala ‘praise’ [fala]) and S. hv in some 
dialects, or (in one WSlav. word) from -piiv-. Otherwise / is foreign: 
Slov. font ‘boy’ S. fildis ‘ivory’ fildZan ‘dish’ flnans ‘revenue-officer’ 
feudalizam filosofija B. fam Hij a fiseklik ‘cartridge-box’ Francija (Italian 
fante T. jil-disi fincan fiseklik etc.). 

185. Palatals. Apart from the new palatals arising from dentals, 
there are those due to. the first and second Slavonic palatalizations 
(d £ $/c z s). They become relatively hard in South Slavonic, but have 
no special history, save that £ has sometimes become r in Serbocroat 
and Slovene, e.g. Slov. morem 'I can’. 

B. FORMS 
(i) VERBS 

186. Classes of Verbs. These have been classified on the basis of Old 
Bulgarian in section 48. The old forms were continued in South 
Slavonic thus: 

A. Athematic. See sections 187, 188. 

B. Thematic. 

(i) 1. k g: Slov. peci ‘bake’ pecem; S. peci pecem, modi ‘be able’/ 
mogu mo£es; B. peka peces. 

2. t d: Slov. bresti ‘wade’ bredem; S. plesti ‘plait’ pletem; B. 
meta ‘sweep’. 

3 . p b v: Slov. grebsti ‘scratch’ grebem; S. gresti grebem; B. 
greba. 

4. s z: Slov. nesti ‘beai’ tiesem; S. nesti nesem; B. nesa. 

5. m n: Slov. peti pnem ‘stretch’; S. kleti ‘curse’ kiinem; B. 
kdlna. 

6. I r: Slov. mreti ‘die’ mrem: S. mrijeti mrijem, klati ‘stab’ 
koljem; B. umrd melja ‘grind’. 

7. vowels: Slov. biti ‘strike’ bijem; S. b'iti bijem , iiiti ‘hear’ 
ci/jem, piti ‘drink’’ pijem, pl'iti ‘swim’ plijem , kr'iti ‘hide’ 
krijem, diiti ‘blow’ diijem, znati ‘know’ znam. 
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(ii) i. vowel: Slov. toniti ‘sink’ tonem; S. tonuti tonem; B. minuvam 
/minavam ‘pass’. 

2. consonant: Slov. vzdtgniti ‘ raise’ vzdtgnem; S. tisnuti ‘press’ 
tisnem; B. dvigam. 

(iii) e: i. ej: Slov. urneti ‘know how to’ nmem; S. umjeti iimijem; 

B. ziveja ‘dwell’. 

2. i: Slov. leteti ‘fly’ letim; S. videti ‘see’ vidim; B. tarpja 
‘suffer’. 

(iv) i: Slov. govoriti ‘speak’ govorim; S. nositi ‘carry’ nosim; B. 

govorja. 

(v) i. a: -aj-: Slov. igrati ‘play’ igrdm; S. bivati ‘be’ bivam; B. 
bjagam ‘run’. 

2. -j-: Slov. pisati ‘write’ pi sent; S. vezati' bind’ vezem; B. pisa. 

3. zero: Slov. brati' gather’ bereni; S. brati berem; B. herd ‘take’. 

4. -j-: Slov. dajati ‘give’ dajem; S. kajati ‘avenge’ kajem; B. 
Idja ‘bark’. 

(vi) ova: Slo v.kupovdti ‘buy’ kupujem; S. kupovati ktipujem; B. 
kupuvam. 


187. Athematic Verbs. *Es/s. The present indicative runs: 
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In Serbocroat there are two forms, the one full, the other enclitic. 
The full form contains an innovation in 3P./ertt/OB. so MB. sa (pr. sd) 
Slov. so. iS. jesmi hardened and gave a sonant (jesm sm), which has 
been vocalized separately by each language. The t of *sonti is found in 
some Macedonian dialects: Maced, set. B. sasli ‘same’ is from the 
present participle; S. siisti ‘in person, absolute’ is from Church Slavonic. 

Other roots give the infin: Slov. blti S. Inti, act.past part.: Slov. Ml 
bivsi S. bio b'ivsi B. bil, aorist, imperfect and conditional; as well as the 
future: Slov. bddem bdm S. biidem B. ste bada, imperative: Slov. 
bodiite) S. biidi(te) N. badi bddete, and future gerund (Slov. boddc S. 
biiduci) and participle (B. bddest). From this stem comes also an impf. 
part.active in Modern Bulgarian: B. badel. The Bulgarian gerund 
bidejki results from confusion between the stems bod- and by- (cf. 
aorist B. bidoch below). 

The aorist and imperfect have been lost in Slovene, which retains 
only an invariable hi for use with the past participle in -/ to express the 
conditional. There is no trace of a form like OB. bimi (conditional) in 
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any of these languages. The aorist and imperfect in Serbocroat and 
Bulgarian run: 
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The old aorist B. bich is restricted to conditional uses: az bich bil 
‘I should be’. There is also an aorist with intrusive d , with stem bid-: 
B. bidoch nakdzan ‘I was punished’. In Serbocroat bi is frequently 
used in P 1 2 of the conditional (for bismo biste ), leaving S 1 bih/S 2 3 
P 1 2 3 bi. As the final h of bih is frequently dropped, the effect is much 
the same as in Slovene and Russian, namely, that of one invariable 
form. The original distinction between the 3 P. aor./impf. flexions is 
retained in Serbocroat (- se/hu ), but lost in Bulgarian (- cha ). Conse¬ 
quent upon that has been the spread of ch to the other persons of the 
plural. Impf. 2 P. -sete has been lost. 

188. *£d., etc. 1 S *dodmiyC SI.(OB.) davii 'y Slov, dcim S. dam B. 
dam ‘I (shall) give’; Slov. jem ‘I eat’ vem ‘I know’, OS. vijem/jem/ S. 
imam ‘I have’, B. jam imam. These are athematic forms, but, apart 
from 3 P., all other persons are now thematic: S 2 -s 3. - P. 1 -mo/me 2. 
-te (D 1. -va 23. -ta). The old athematic forms were eliminated in 
Slovene from the eleventh century ( ves appears in the Freising docu¬ 
ments); in Serbocroat they disappeared with the fourteenth century, 
when 36’. dd was found alongside 2. dasi vesi vesi 3. dasti; the thematic 
endings are frequently found in Middle Bulgarian, but with final -t as 
a scribal anachronism as late as the seventeenth century. 3 P. *dddnti > 
OB. dad^tu )>Slov. dade (and then dado on the analogy of other 
conjugations), S. dade (and then dadii from the fourteenth century, on 
the same analogy), B. daddt. From this person the stem in d was 
spread to other persons: S. dadem B. dades etc. The dental was 
retained also in 3 P. Slov. jedo S . jedu OS. vede/vedu B. jaddt MidB. 
vedo (13th cent.). A further complication was the presence of da-j-, 
from the root da with a thematic y-suffix; and this j was spread to 
other verbs: 3 P. Slov. dajojejo vejo. Thus there was an apparent alter¬ 
nation d/j which caused d to spread to words in 7: S. znadem ‘I know’ 
imadem ‘I ha ve’/znaj- imaj-. It was convenient in forming the stem of 
new aorists: S. dddoh jedoh imadoh, B. dadoch jddoch/S. dah jeh B. 
imach. The imperfects followed suit: S. imadah jedah/B. imach. B. 
ja 2 (te), imperative, is the old athematic form. Otherwise the impera¬ 
tives show intrusive d or j: Slov. daj(te) jedi(te) vedi(te) [OSlov. 
vej MSlov. povej(te)], S. ddj(te) imaj(te), B. ddj(te). 
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The fact that most other persons were thematic in flexion allowed 
i S. dam to exercise a vast effect upon all conjugations in Serbocroat 
and Slovene, and upon some in Bulgarian. These took the flexion 
i S. -m. Since by contraction aje >a it was possible to set up an 
analogy between these contracted verbs and dam, which worked as 
follows: delajes >Slov. delas: das : : dam: delam / OB. delajo. In 
Slovene this i S. -m has spread to all conjugations, and has been 
accompanied by the elimination, in many verbs, of the consonant- 
mutation due to the change from hard/soft in -o/-es. The present 
tenses have thus been notably rationalized. In Serbocroat contracted 
verbs in a (v i) were made to conform to this pattern by the thirteenth 
century: OS. rabotam ‘I work’ obladam ‘I conquer’; those in i (iii 2 and 
iv) fell into line in the fifteenth century: OS. ucinim ‘I do’ vidim ‘I see’; 
but in other verbs 1 S. -u appeared as late as the seventeenth century, 
and is still found in mogu ‘I can’, hocu/cu ‘ I wish, will’ and in two or 
three less common verbs. In Modern Bulgarian the iN. -m is found 
only with verbs of classes vi and v 1 ( va and aj N >«): B. kupuvam ‘I 
buy’ polucavam ‘I receive’ polagam ‘I place’ R. polagaju. Otherwise 
OB. -0 >MB. -a. But the forms in -m are widely distributed in 
Bulgarian dialects, and are universal in Macedo-Bulgarian. 

Though not athematic, the modern representatives of *chotjo ‘I 
wish’ are conveniently mentioned here. They are used to form the 
future tense in Serbocroat and Bulgarian. Serving as auxiliaries they 
lose their accents (becoming enclitic or proclitic) and also the first 
syllable. In Modern Bulgarian 3.S. ste is used for all persons (B. 
st’ideno ste mi bttde 'I shall be cold’, condit. stese da mi e studeno T 
should have been cold’ ste pera ‘I shall wash’). A full conjugation 
exists for the verb in the desiderative sense ( st- a es e em ete at): B. sta 
dapUa ‘I want to write’, impf. stjach , past.part, stjal. In Serbocroat the 
full conjugation is used, and when the auxiliary follows its principal 
verb, and is written with it, there is a veritable future tense flexion: 
S.M. -cu 2. -ces 3. -ce Pi. -cerno 2. -cete 3. -ce (OS. -te)\ infin. S. hdtjeti/ 
htjeti. 

189. Thematic Present Indicative: 
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5 1. CSl. 0 B. -o survived in OSlov. mogo ‘can’ verujo ‘believe’ pro so 
‘beg’ odpusco ‘forgive’ obljubljo ‘vow’, which were in use as late as the 
first half of the fifteenth century. It survives in Modern Serbocroat: 
mdgu ‘I can’ hocu ‘I wish’ and a few other forms. In Modern Bulgarian 
-o/jo appears as -a/ja, with an open vowel which is dull in East 
Bulgarian -d/jd. There has been rationalization in MB. nosja/ OB. 
no so, on the analogy of nosis etc. 

From 51 . dam a final flexion -m has been generalized in Slovene and 
Serbocroat and extended in Bulgarian as described in section 188. 
Before this -m there appears the characteristic vowel of the conjuga¬ 
tion, as before -s -mo and the other persons. Hence the opposition 
between the first person and the rest as to quality of flexional vowel 
disappears, and the conjugation can be rationalized: S. vi'dim v'idiS 
‘see’ nosim nosis ‘carry’, pecem peceS ‘bake’/R. vizu noSu pekii. The 
third person plural continues to have a hard vowel in many verbs, and 
then consonant-mutation is prevented in Serbocroat and Slovene: 
S. 3 P. pekii ‘they bake’. The vowel a appears in class v i, i in classes 
iii 2 and iv, and e in all others, with 3 P. -ju -e -u respectively. Class iv 1 
(S. iimijem ‘I know how to’) remains uncontracted in Serbocroat, and 
vacillates in Slovene (umem/umejem). In Class vi (ova) the suffix of the 
infinitive has been passed into the present tense in Bulgarian: B. 
kupdvam/S. kiipujem ‘I buy’. 

52 . -si p-s. When -Si is found in Middle Bulgarian or Old Serbian 
manuscripts it must be attributed to Church Slavonic influence, 
though archaizing writers continued to write it in Bulgarian as late as 
the nineteenth century. 

53. -tu y~. CS 1 . *-ti > 0 R. -t', but the ending was hardened at a 
remote date, before the separation of West and South Slavonic. Hard 
final t then tended to be lost. Its presence in Old Bulgarian may, even 
in the ninth century, have been an archaic feature, since forms 
without t are also encountered: OB. bode ‘will be’ je ‘is’ ne ‘is not’. A 
few south-western Macedonian dialects, which are highly conserva¬ 
tive, still retain -t. It dwindled in Middle Bulgarian texts. Dalmatian 
writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries used a -t in 
this person which may be explained as an enclitic, not a flexion: 
OS. budet Jerosolim tvoj ‘J. will be thine’ ( bude-\-t yti). Otherwise 
final is lacking in Serbocroat and Slovene from the thirteenth 
century. 

Pi. Slov.S. -mo/B. -me. For the alternatives see section 53 Pi. 
Forms in -me would find support in plurals in -e, and also resemble 
-te. In the Freising manuscripts -m (as in Czech) is found alongside 
-mo: modlim ‘we pray’/Slov. mo(d)limo. The ending -mo is found in 
Slovak and Ruthenian, and so, if we discount the Magyar irruption, 
over a wide belt of Slavonic territory. 
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Pz. -te. 

P3. *-oti >Slov. -o S. -u B. -at. The final -t drops in Modern 
Bulgarian sa 'are’, though retained in the south western dial. set. It is 
frequently dropped in Sofia ( sedja/sedjat ‘sit’), and in the south-west. 
It disappeared in Proto-Serbian ( budu hode 12th cent.). In classes iii 2 
and iv -qtuj> S. -e: vide ‘see’ nose ‘bear’. Contracted verbs do not 
contract in this person: S. kupuju ‘buy’ pitaju ‘ask’ as well as utniju 
‘know how to’. The corresponding forms in Slovene are -o/e, but 
there has been a general extension of -jo to all classes of verbs: 
Slov. bodo/bddejo ‘will be’ delajo pasejo govorijo. 

D 1. -va. The dual survives only in Slovene. On the analogy of 
M. dva NF. dve there is a tendency to distinguish gender within this 
person as M. -va F. -ve -vi. 

D23. -ta. In Old Bulgarian a distinction of gender also appeared in 
this person: M. -ta NF. -te, and it also is found in Slovene. 

The date of the disappearance of the dual in Bulgarian is hard to 
determine, since the language known as Middle Bulgarian does not 
represent an attempt to render current speech. In Serbocroat the dual 
disappeared at an early date, and only sva sta ‘are’ persisted into the 
fifteenth century. 


190. Imperative. 
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Save after a vowel, Slovene and Serbocroat have generalized the 
ending Pz. -ite to all conjugations, and Bulgarian has generalized -ete. 
In Serbocroat this practice was normal from the fourteenth century. 
Some athematic imperatives survived into the fifteenth century (ved -te 
‘know’ vid -te ‘see’), and the loss of i is a characteristic of popular 
poetry and Dalmatian writers between the fifteenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Other persons of the imperative are obtained from the 
indicative by the use of neka or da: S. neka pjevaju ‘let them sing’ B. 
neka pere ‘let him wash’ da perem ‘let us wash’ da nosjat ‘let them 
carry’. Negative imperative: S. nem 6 j(te) = Lat. noli{te)\ a negative 
form of the verb moci ‘be able’. The velar stems are palatalized, 
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second pal. in Serbocroat, first in Bulgarian. Personal endings may 
be attached to particles to make a sort of imperative: S. nate ‘there you 
have it’ hajdemo hajdete ‘come on’ (T. haydi). 

191. Present Gerund and Participle. Slov. nesoc ‘bearing’, S. pletuti 
plaiting’, B. perast (part.) perejki (ger.) ‘washing’. 

Slovene has also gerunds in -e <^-q: Slov. sede ‘sitting’ molie 'being 
silent’. This gerund is frequently found in Serbocroat documents up 
to the seventeenth century; in the sixteenth century S. -ti/ie were 
alternatives: OS. hodeie ‘going’. Dalmatian writers, perhaps as a result 
of Latin influence, sometimes declined the participle. OB. -ost- )MB. 
-ah and OB. -$h- >MB. -eh. The latter is found colloquially as a 
doublet of -ah, without reference to historical origins. In Macedo- 
Bulgarian the consonants of the gerund are sc and k according to 
locality, the literary language has k. 

192. Infinitive and Supine. Infin. -ti, Supine (Slovene only) -t. 
Class i 1 (roots ending in k g) have infinitives in Slov. -ci S. -ti. Slov. 
teci ‘flow’ S. peci ‘bake’. The final vowel may drop in both dialects, and 
this is the rule in Ca, where also -sti may become -s. In Sto -ti is 
dropped before the enclitic of the future tense: S. ddtu ‘I shall give’; 
but -ti is retained: WS. reti cu ‘I shall say’. When the enclitic is 
attached to a pronoun or adverb the infinitive keeps its full form: 
S. ja tu pitati ‘I shall ask’, gdje te se rdditi Hrlstos ‘where will Christ be 
born?’ 

The supine is used with verbs of movement in Slovene: deklice 
prihajajo plesat ‘the girls are coming to dance’. 

In Bulgarian the final vowel had been lost in the twelfth century, 
leaving a hard -t indistinguishable from the supine. By the seven¬ 
teenth century this -t had also gone; a few traces of this reduced 
infinitive remain. The infinitive was then rendered analytically by 
means of the present indicative and the particle da, which is also com¬ 
mon in Serbocroat: B. iskam da otivam ‘I want to go’, S. pocese da 
ddlaze/pbceie dolaziti ‘they began to arrive’. The analytical substitu¬ 
tion of a phrase for an infinitive is also a feature of Modern Greek 
(va), Rumanian (sd) and Albanian (te). There can be no question of 
borrowing in the usual sense, and yet these congruent developments 
seem more than coincidental. They represent a common process of 
thought, due partly to living together in a given area, which has been 
worked out from different material and under the stress of different 
immediate causes. The loss of the infinitive flexion required adaptation 
also in the future and conditional: B. he ostana ‘I shall stay’, hese da 
vikaS ‘thou wouldst have called’. 

193. Past Tenses. The participle in -/ is used to form the perfect 
tense: Slov. jaz sent bil, S.jesam bio/bio sam, B. az sdm bil' I have been’; 
the conditional with invariable bi in Slovene and at least partially 
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conjugated S. bih, B. (conjugated) bich; and the future in Slovene: jaz 
bddem govoril ‘I shall speak! [This construction is used in Serbocroat 
as a future perfect in dependent clauses: had biidem dosao ‘when I 
(shall) have come’]. The perfect, preceded by da, is exceptionally 
used in Serbocroat to express unreal conditions in the past: da sam 
bio tamo ‘had I been there’. It is not used without auxiliaries (except 
sometimes in Bulgarian 3 SP), so that the participle in -l does not 
normally itself become a past tense, as in Russian. In Modern 
Bulgarian it has been affected by the semantic development of the 
imperfect and aorist. As these tenses have drawn apart in meaning 
(see sect. 196), they have also come to differ in form. The imperfect 
has been attached to the present stem of the verb, while the aorist 
remains in the aorist stem. From the imperfect stem thus obtained 
there has arisen an imperfect participle: B. perel ‘washed’ nosel ‘bore’/ 
pral nosil. 

The /- participle plays a great part in the peculiar Bulgarian idioms 
of indirect speech, which have presumably developed under Turkish 
influence. In these forms the auxiliary is omitted in the third person 
of the past tense. Examples are: (‘he writes well’ toj pise dobre/) ‘they 
told -me he zvrote well’ kazacha mi, ce toj pisel dobre; (‘he was ill’ toj 
beZe bolen) kazacha mi, ce toj bil bolen. In the first case Bulgarian 
agrees with English in using a sort of past tense in the reported 
clause; it should be remembered that in all other Slavonic languages 
the reported clause uses the same tense as the corresponding direct 
speech (lit. ‘that he ■writes well, that he is ill’). 

194. Past Gerund and Participle, (a) Active. -(v)si: Slov. reksi 
‘having spoken’ skrivsi ‘having covered’, S. rekdvZi bravsi ‘having 
gathered. 

These have become indeclinable, and therefore gerunds. They 
probably represent the nom. sg. fern, of the original participle. The 
participle in -li persisted until the seventeenth century with root- and 
n-verbs (classes i and ii): OS. rek ‘having said’ dvig ‘having moved’. 
This participle (save in the adj. bivs 'former, ex-’) has disappeared 
from Modern Bulgarian, in which the adjectival function had been 
taken over by the /-participle in a way of which in other Slavonic 
languages there are only traces ( e.g. P. byly ‘former’). 

(b) Passive. -t/-(e)n-. The distribution of these forms has been 
discussed in section 57. In Modern Bulgarian (as in Slovak) palatali¬ 
zation before -jen has been eliminated by analogy. 

195. Verbal Noun. Slov. delanje ‘working’ znanje ‘knowledge’ 
pocetje ‘undertaking’ vpitje ‘cry’; S. bice ‘being’ pokoljenje ‘generation’; 
B. mislene ‘meditation’ vpisvane ‘inscription’ prigotovlenie ‘preparation’ 
bitie ‘existence’. Bulgarian forms in -ie are borrowed or imitated from 
Russian, and often include the epenthetic l of that language. 
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196. Aorist and Imperfect. 
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In the Freising documents and in other forms of Old Slovene these 
tenses are frequently encountered, not only in the sigmatic but also in 
the asigmatic forms: OSlov. baido (for poido) ‘went’ be ‘was’, debase 
( delase ) ‘did’, pecachu ‘baked’, bese ‘was’ nosase ‘bore’. There are now 
traces only in outlying dialects. In this respect Slovene is markedly 
contrasted with Serbocroat and Bulgarian, in which both tenses 
flourish, and have acquired new forms in both and new meanings in 
Bulgarian. 

There has been interplay between the two sets of personal endings 
in both Serbocroat and Modern Bulgarian. F3. -se hu remain distinct 
in Serbocroat, but are confused in B. - cha , whence -chme -chte also. 
Pz. -ste is the aorist form used for both tenses in Serbocroat, w r hence 
-smo/ OB. -chomu. The difference between the tenses is thus reduced 
to the second and third persons singular, but new differences have 
arisen through use of the present stem. In Old Serbian Pi. -homo 
and -hmo occurred, though rarely: zapisahmo ‘wrote down’ 1347, 
krslihmo ‘baptized’ 1399, and from this came -mo, still used in the 
transitional Serbo-Bulgar dialects: dial, rekomo ‘we said’. As late as the 
seventeenth century there were still found -homo hmo -hote (Pz. 
remodelled on the analogy of Pi), but -smo -ste go back to the thir¬ 
teenth century. In Middle Bulgarian -chrny is an alternative form as in 
Old Bulgarian: MidB. rabotachmy ‘we worked’, and in Modern 
Bulgarian -chmi is often the pronunciation given to the written -chme, 
though this may be due to the fact that the -e is unstressed, and so 
tends to become [i] (sect. 178). 

Only the sigmatic aorists survive, and they do so in two forms: 
without vowel (S. kleh ‘vowed’ mr'ijeh ‘died’, B. dignach ‘moved’) and 
with vowel (S. pletoh ‘plaited’, B. pletoch). Stems ending in a labial in 
Modern Bulgarian have a as vowel of support: B. grebach ‘scraped’/S. 
greboh. 

The imperfect tense has developed divergently in the two languages. 
There was a tendency to associate the imperfect with the present stem 
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in Serbocroat, which has been fully carried out in Bulgarian. In 
Serbocroat this results in distinctions of stem like S. kiinijah ‘was 
cursing’ mrah ‘was dying ’/kleh ‘cursed’ tnrijeh ‘died’, or in mere 
doublet imperfects: S. zovijah / zvah ‘called’ koljah klah ‘stabbed’. At 
other times the presence of the aorist stem in the imperfect is evident: 
impf. brah aor. brah/ pres, berem ‘gather’. In this matter the perfective 
or imperfective nature of the verb is influential. S. -ah represents 
CSl.OB. -aachu: S. pttah ‘asked’ hvaljah ‘praised’ pecah (i i) ‘baked’; 
this ending was then generalized to other types of conjugation: S. 
grebdh ‘scratched’ mrah ‘died’. In S. v'idah 'saw’/OB. videachu the 
theoretical source would be *vidjaachu. S. -ijah is concurrent with 
them: S. pletijah ‘plaited’. In the sixteenth century they were written 
-ech/iech, depending on OB. -echu, not on - eachu , and they owe the 
semivowel j to words which ended in it: OS. umejah MS. iimijah 
( umej-achu ). The ending -jah has the same origin, and is restricted to 
verbs of class ii 2: tonjah ‘sank’. S. bjeh (originally an aorist) was the 
only imperfect to retain e; other forms of it are beh bejah (e-dial.) 
hi jah ( je- /-dial.). 

In Bulgarian the imperfect has been wholly transferred to the 
present stem: B. impf. perech ‘washed’/aor. prach. The vowels are a 
(OB. aa) and e (OB. e, of the shortened form). The aorist is always 
precise, and suited for categorical assertions. The imperfect is less 
definied, and so acquires a certain distinction of mood in Modern 
Bulgarian. It is suited to conditional and concessive clauses, in which 
no affirmation is made: B. ako ostanech oste mdlko u nego, stjach da 
zakdsneja za vlaka ‘If I stayed a little longer at his place, I should miss 
my train’. 


(ii) NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, PRONOUNS 

197. Loss of Declension in Bulgarian (cf. sect. 205). Declension has 
been almost entirely eliminated from Bulgarian. The language has not, 
of course, ceased to have cases, since case is the term for all methods of 
determining the relation between parties to an action and the action 
itself. The complex cases of Old Bulgarian have been replaced by new 
analytical devices; a suitable preposition is combined with the nom.- 
acc. as casus generalis. Pronouns have three cases. Nouns of family 
relationships and some personal names have four cases for the 
masculine, though not always for the feminine. In the colloquial there 
are many traces of the ancient oblique cases of the singular, so that 
certain old paradigms can be reconstructed from living dialect 
material. Paradigms are sometimes so composed that the presence or 
absence of the suffixed article constitutes a discrimination of case. The 
subject is normally singled out in speech, and therefore normally 
definite, with an article; the vocative defines itself, and needs no article; 
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the accusative and oblique cases are less likely to be defined. The 
article, in fact, like the ancient Greek article, is somewhat more of a 
demonstrative than in English; but a paradigm cannot be based upon 
its presence or absence as a criterion. 

Names of male persons (though to a decreasing extent) and other 
masculine nouns when used in the sense of definition have an oblique 
case (the old gen.-acc. sg.) in -a/ja: B. Stojan GD. na Stojdn(a) A. 
Stojan(a); sakon ‘law’ (na) zakdna ‘(of, to) the law’. Similarly: uiitel 
-ja ‘the teacher’ gerdj -a ‘the hero’. The old dative is to a limited 
extent available for persons: DS. Stojanu or na Stojan(a), na ucitelja/ 
ucitelju ‘to the teacher’ (zakonu is obsolete). The vocative is in -e/ju: 
zakone/ucitelju geroju. In the plural there is but one case: zakoni 
uciteli geroi; with other flexions we have volove ‘oxen’ mecove ‘swords’ 
kone ‘horses’ krale ‘kings’ care 'tsars’. Feminine nouns vary less: 
NGAS. Send V. Seno P. Sent; but the dat. sg. appears in mdjce/mdjci 
‘to mother’. B. kasta ‘house’ has loc. sg. kdsti. Neuters distinguish 
singular from plural: S. pero ‘pen’ P. pera, S. cvete P. cvetja. They 
tend to normalize the accent. 

The two Slavonic palatalizations affect Bulgarian nouns: VSM. 
BoSe ‘O God’ covece ‘O man’, N PM. sdpruzi (sdprug ‘husband’) 
coved stomaci (stomach ‘stomach’). 

Some nouns have two plurals with different meanings; e.g. list ‘leaf, 
sheet of paper’ pi. lista ‘leaves’ listove ‘sheets of paper’ (and also neut. 
collective liste ‘leaves, foliage’). For an apparent pi. -a which is really 
an old dual see the next paragraph. 

The first move towards simplifying the declension in Bulgarian, as 
in other languages, was to eliminate the dual. It remains, however, in 
the form of the usual anomalies: paired parts of the body ( rdce 
'hands '/rdki in some dialects, noze ‘feet’, kolene ‘elbows’ krile 'wings’ 
ramene ‘shoulders’ oci ‘eyes’ uH ‘ears’), the dual numerals and the 
flexion -a after numerals in the case of masculine nouns. It should be 
noted that this -a does not shift the stress: dva grada ‘two towns’/ 
grada (oblique case). Next came the elimination of oblique cases of the 
plural, leaving only the nom'.-acc. The locative had lost its reason for 
existence, since it was always accompanied by a preposition, which 
performed all necessary semantic services. The instrumental in -i 
remains in adverbial uses: B. govori ruski’ he speaks Russian’, stareski 
‘in a senile fashion’, naopaki ‘contrariwise’. In the Rhodope mountains 
and some south-eastern dialects the dative lingers: dial. druSinam ‘to 
companies’ Senamtem ‘to the women’. The genitive plural lost all dis¬ 
tinctiveness with the loss of final jers. The partitive genitive is found 
dialectically after numbers: dial, devet godin ‘nine years’, za mnogo 
godin ‘after many years’, and occurs in the literary -petstotin ‘500’. 
The accusative fell into the nom. pi. from which it differed only in 
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o-stems, and as the vocative already coincided with the nominative, 
only the nom. pi. remained to this number. 

The oblique cases of the singular have proved more resistant, 
though the locative soon disappeared. A tendency to construe the 
instrumental always with s made this flexion also otiose. It survives in 
the set phrase: (idi) s Bogom/zbogom ‘adieu’, and in adverbial expres¬ 
sions: B. denem ‘by day’ nohem ‘by night’ silom ‘by force’, of 
which the last two are examples of analogical formations, since the 
nouns concerned are feminine. In folk-poetry the instr. sg. is in 
much use as an internal object: tekom tece, vtkom vika ‘flows a 
flowing, cries a cry’. The dative is in occasional use with names of 
male persons, less often of females, as above noted, but the usual 
construction is ns+nom. or gen. The genitive is well preserved in the 
masculine, though it has lost its possessive function to the possessive 
adjectives. As gen.-acc. it has widened its use in the case of male 
persons. The accusative and nominative tended to fall together in 
Old Bulgarian (uv- and masc. n-stems). B. katnik kamdk ‘stone’ 
retains a trace of OB. kamy , followed by a diminutive ending. Old r- 
Ma-stems have become feminine o-types (B. ddsterja ‘daughter’, dim. 
herka, cftrkva ‘church’), and masc. n-stems have become o-types. The 
dialects still sometimes distinguish nom./acc. in the o-declension: 
dial. N. sestra A. sestrS' sister’, N. reka A. rekii ‘hand’), but this is not 
general. 

198. Gender and Declension in Slovene and Serbocroat. The main line 
of demarcation lies, not between the languages as such, but between 
Slovene with Kaj- and Ca- dialects of Serbocroat, and the Sto-dialect. 
It is due to the complete reconstruction of the plural in Sto. The old 
plural is intact in Ca and Kaj, and in Slovene the dual also is found. 

As in other modern Slavonic tongues, gender has been largely 
identified with declensional forms. Masculine i-stems have passed 
into the o-declension, as from the fourteenth century, but IS. piitem 
‘by the road’ gostem ‘by the guest’ remain, and DP. ljudem 'to people’ 
was in use in the sixteenth century. OS.IP. gostmi was a form of the 
i-declension, but DP. gost-em L. -eh were due to the influence of 
yo-nouns, since CSI. i in strong position >S. a. Slov. NPM. puli gosti 
were used in the thirteenth century, by confusion of nom. acc. pi., and 
Slov. ljudje, MP. trije sttrje/FP. trt stiri ‘3 4’ still show the ancient 
form of the masc. pi. Slov. dan ‘day’ has gone over to the o-declension, 
but shows a considerable diversity of stems: dn- dnev- dnov-, giving 
alternative forms for most cases. 

Masculine «-stems have also passed into the o-declension. OS.NS. 
kami ‘stone’ plami ‘flame’ prami ‘tuft’ persisted as late as the sixteenth 
century, and by loss of the final vowel have given Modera South 
Serbian dial, kam pldrn krem 'flint’/S. kamen plamen kremen. 
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Feminine r-stems are represented only by Slov. mati/mater - 
‘mother’ hii/hcer- ‘daughter’, S. mati kci. They have suffered assimila¬ 
tion to f-stems and later to a-stems, though still forming a class apart. 
OS. ljubi ‘wife’ was indeclinable (i6-iyth centuries). Fem. an-stems 
have gone to the a-declension in Serbocroat, but show doublets in 
Slovene: cerkev /cerkva ‘church’. 

Neuter r-stems have become o-stems. S. nebo ‘sky’ has pi. nebesa, 
and in Slovene -es- is also found in singulars of the series: Slov. peresa 
‘of a feather’ oiesa ‘of an eye’ pi. peresa ocesa. The ancient dual Slov. 
oii S. oci ‘eyes’ has been assimilated to feminine i-stems, while S. sg. 
oko pi. oka are now o-stems. Neuter n- and wt-stems are declined as 
o-neuters except for the difference of stem between nom. acc. sg. and 
the oblique cases of the singular and all the plural. In Slovene the 
wf-declension has affected also some masculines that happened to end 
in -e: Slov. oce ‘father’ G S. oceta. 

Masculine H/o-stems have fused. In Slovene GP. -ov is from the 
w-stems. In Serbocroat -ov/ev- forms plural stems for masculine 
monosyllables: S. gradovi ‘cities’ macevi ‘swords’. The oldest Serbian 
had vukove ‘wolves’ muieve ‘men’ : : sinove ‘sons’, and -ovi replaced 
-ove gradually during the fourteenth to sixteenth centuries. 

199. Number. The dual persists almost unimpaired in Slovene. The 
gen.-loc. remains in naju ‘of us two’ vaju ‘of you tw r o’, but is replaced 
by the plural forms in the declension of nouns. The latter therefore 
show only the nom.-acc. and dat.-instr.: N DM. -a NF. -i, DIDMNF. 
-ma, preceded by i e 0 a or a consonant: mislima ‘with two thoughts’ 
nltma ‘by two threads’ kostema ‘with two bones’ klopema ‘by two 
benches’ hisama ‘by two houses’ hriboma ‘by tw’o hills’. 

In Sto-Serbocroat there are only relics of the dual apart from its use 
(an apparent gen. sg.) after numbers 2-4 and the fact that -ma has 
been substituted for the proper endings of the dat. instr. loc. pi. of all 
nouns and (to some extent) adjectives. The dual is used for paired 
objects: oci it si (GL. -t/iju, DI. - ima ), but oka iiha in transferred senses 
(‘eye of a bridge/needle’, etc.). Gen. dual = gen. pi. nogu ‘of feet’ riiku 
‘of hands’ prsiju ‘of breasts’; piece ‘shoulder-blade’ has a double 
declension: NA. pleci/pleca G. pleci/pleca. Since the fourteenth 
century oii iisi have been considered feminine plurals; GLZ). -u was in 
use as a locative as late as the seventeenth century. 

200. Hardening of Declensions in Slovene and Serbocroat. Only 
traces of the former distinction between hard and soft forms of the 
same declension survive in either language. They lie chiefly in the 
opposition o/e in the instr. sg. of masc. neut. o-stems and the nom. 
acc. sg. of neuters. 15 . -em appears in Slovene after c c s z j Ij nj rj, in 
Serbocroat after St zd -telj z c. Slovene r shows its original softness 
when a vowel follows (Slov. pastirja ‘of a shepherd’ pastirju ‘to 
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a shepherd’/parttV), but in Serbocroat there are alternative 
forms: VSM. -e/u I SMN. -om/em (but always e.g. carem 'by the 
tsar’). The fusion of hard and soft a-stems was gradual. The gen. sg. 
S. -e dates from the beginning of the Serbian records, and y/i are 
found only in documents affected by Church Slavonic. Dat. sg. S. i 
was predominant in the south and west as early as the fourteenth 
century, concurrently with -e -e (gene‘to the woman’ sluzbe 'to service’); 
in the sixteenth century i was universal in those parts, and has since 
spread over all the area. Voc. sg. S. -o (used for soft equivalents) 
dates from the fifteenth century, though words in -ica remain ex¬ 
ceptional (V. -ice). Acc. pi. S. -e dates from the earliest time; -y/i occur 
only under the influence of Church Slavonic. Ragusan writers some¬ 
times preferred the original hard form. Feminine instr. sg. OS. -ovi 
(13th cent.) represented the sound -ou, with the vowel lengthened by 
the u ( /-jo). There was a soft variant OS. -evi (voljevi ) which died out. 
Instr. -ou then fused with instr. sg. masc. -om to give - 6 m [Ca -«(«)]. 

201. Paradigms of Nouns. 

I-stems 
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UV-stems 
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A-stems 
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U/O-stems 
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In view of the difficulty caused by the shifting and changing 
accentuation, intonation marks have been given in only a few instances. 
In Sto-endings the circumflex denotes length. 

202. Singular Cases', (a) Dative-locative. These cases were identical- 
for feminine i- a- stems in Common Slavonic. As we have noted 
(section 200), their hard and soft forms were fused in Slovene and 
Serbocroat. They remain different in w/o-stems in Ca: dat. -u/loc. -i, 
but are fused in Slovene and Sto (apart from intonation): Slov. 
DLS'M. hribu, Sto. T)SM. gradu L SM. gradu (hrib ‘hillock’ grad 
‘town’), DL.SM. gradicu. The two cases were kept apart in the fifteenth 
century in Serbia, and by Ragusan poets in the sixteenth century. The 
latter use locative endings only for a few words, such as svijet ‘world’ 
san ‘dream’. When found in seventeenth-century poets, the old 
endings must have been purely imitative. 

( b) Instrumental. For the fusion of the masc. and fern, forms see 
section 200. 

In Serbocroat, as in Czech, the genitive does not normally occur 
after negative verbs. In Slovene on the other hand, as in Polish, it is 
always used in negative clauses. 

203. Plural Cases, (a) Genitive. A characteristic of Sto is the 
addition of a to all genitive plurals except those of feminine t-stems. 
Feminine r-stems vacillate: keen/matera. Because of the loss of jers the 
genitive plural had zero-ending until the sixteenth century: OS. Sen dut 
let polj imen nebes, sinov/kosti. This is still their state in the Ca-dialects. 
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From the fourteenth century there appear endings spelt with doubled 
jers (bb), which were doubtless pronounced as jer in strong position, 
viz. a. The a begins to be written in the fifteenth century: zemiljd 
‘of lands’ zina'oi grains’. The problem is to account for what would 
be a normal development of stressed jer in conditions for which 
stress was certainly not normal. A long vowel appeared in the 
z-declension (GP. -?), which may have offered a starting point for 
-d in the a-declension, and then in others also; but the evidence 
is insufficient to clear up the point. The creation of this form on 
a suffixless gen. pi. is shown by the presence of the fill-vowel: 
sestard ‘of sisters’, cf. R. sester/OB. sestru. In some Montenegrin 
dialects the adjectival -h is added to -d -i, sporadic examples 
appearing in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries: rabotah (15th 
cent.), stvarih (16th cent.). 

(b) Dative, instrumental, locative. These cases remain distinct in 
Slovene. 

In Ca-Serbocroat only the endings of the a- and 0- stems remain, 
since the z-stems take the flexions of the a-stems in these cases: Ca. -an 
-ami -ah/dn -i -ih. Ca. -ih </-ichu, the soft equivalent of -echu. In some 
Bosnian Sto-dialects the hard ending -echu /-ijeh / -ije: dial, kolije ‘in 
rings’, and this has been extended to soft stems: dial, na kdiiije ‘on 
horses’. In all the Yugoslav area the locative remained intact until 
about 1600, when it began to conform to the already fused dative and 
instrumental. 

The stages of development in §to were the following: In the fif¬ 
teenth century the dative and instrumental plural were already used 
interchangeably, and the plural might be found after dvd oba, where 
the dual was required: OS. dvjema gospodarom ‘to two masters’, 
objema rukami' with both hands’. So, in the sixteenth century, dual and 
plural were fused. Instr. pi. masc. neut. -i took the -m of the dative, 
resulting in I PMN. -im, which formed a parallel to -am (dat. used as 
insir.), and so aided the confusion of cases. The last step was the 
adoption of the final vowel of the dual, giving -ima. The dual ending 
-oma did not pass directly into the plural, but by a process of coales¬ 
cence with IP. -z+DP. -m, as above described. The whole develop¬ 
ment was not complete until well into the seventeenth century, when 
IP. -i was still found with o-stems. There was some confusion with 
i-stems, giving forms like gradovmi ‘with towns’, while -imi appeared 
within a narrow range in the seventeenth century. Examples of instr. 
for dat. in the sixteenth century are: k vrati ‘to the doors’, k ienami ‘to 
women’. Some writers of the sixteenth century, and even later, prefer 
-ma to -ima: jajma ‘with eggs’ koiima ‘with horses’ bregovma ‘with 
banks’. The present result is DILP. -ama for a-stems/-ima for o- and 
z- stems; it should be noted that this -ima causes second palatalization 
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like nom. pi. -i: S. momak 'lad’ nom. pi. momci dat. loc. instr. pi. 
mbmcima. 

204. Numerals. 1. Slov. eden (en) en-o -a; S. jedan jedn-o -a; B. edtn 
edn -6 -a. 1st. Slov. prvi, S. prvi, B. parv/ def. p&rvijat. 

2-4. B. dva/NF. dve, tri, cetiri. Dva takes the masc. dual article: 
dvata. Otherwise the article is -te{ch): trite gospozi ‘the three ladies’ 
cetiridesetjdch sela 'the forty villages’. The old masc. dual -a of the 
noun (which, unlike gen. -a, never attracts the stress) is used with all 
numbers, except those in -ma (originating in the DILD) which 
refer to men: B. trima lekari' three doctors’, sestima uciteli' six teachers’. 
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The tendency in Modern Serbocroat is not to decline these 
numerals. From 5 upwards they are never declined. The masc. dual -a 
is employed in Serbocroat after 2-4, and is construed as a gen. sg.; in 
the sixteenth century this usage was extended to the neuters also:'S. 
dva plemena ‘two tribes’/pl. plemena. 2nd-4th. Slov. drugi tretji cetrti, 
S. drugi treci cetvrti, B. def. vtorijat tretijat cetvartijat. Distributive: 
Slov. dvdj oboj troj ceiver (all other numbers taking the suffix -er), 
declined as adjectives; S. dvoje oboje troje cetvoro are declined as 
adjectives but restricted to the neuter; forms dvojica, etc., occur with 
the gen. pi. of nouns referring to male persons. 

5—10: Slov. pet sest sedem osem devet deset; S. pet sest sedam osatrt 
devet deset; B. pet sest sedem osem devet deset (all ending originally in 
soft jer). 5th-ioth: Slov. peti os mi, etc., S. peti, B. def. petijat. 

11-19: Slov. enajsl dvanajst, etc.; S .jedanaest sesnaest; B. edinadesetf 
edinajset cetirinajset. 

20-90: Slov. dvdj set / dvajsti, eden in dvajset, trideset, stirideset, 
peldeset, sestdeset, etc.; S. dvadeset, dvadeset i jedan, cetrdeset pedeset 
seset/sezdeset, sedamdeset, etc.: B. dvadeset/dvajse(t) trideset/trijse(t), 
detirideset/cetirise, petdeset, sestdeset/sejse(t), sedemdeset, etc. 

100-1,000,000: Slov. stS, stb in eden, dve st 6 , tisoc, milijon; S. st 6 / 
stotina, sto jedan, dvjesta/dvije stotine, pet stotina, ( tisuca)/hiljada/ 
hiljadu, dvije hiljade, pet hiljada, milion, dva miliona; B. sto, sto i edno, 
dveste trista cetiristotin, chiljada, dve chiljadi, milion, dva miliona. OS. 
dvijesti ‘200’ had the dual ending until the seventeenth century and is 
still in use in Ragusa (Dubrovnik). S. hiljada is from the Gk. \\K\a&a. 
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205. Adjectives. 
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Gen. sg. -ga (for -go) in both languages is due to the analogy of gen. 
sg. -a of the o-stems. 

There is a full paradigm of the indefinite declension in Serbocroat: 
S. nov -o -a, 'new’, tud -e -a ‘strange’, alongside the definite declen¬ 
sions: novA -6 -a, vru 6 A -e -a ‘warm’. The indefinite declension 
follows that of the noun except in the instr. sg. and gen. dat. instr. loc. 
pi. The gen. dat. loc. sg. of the definite declension may be used for the 
indefinite also. The loc. pi. has been separated from the genitive and 
associated with the dative and instrumental, under the influence of the 
dual forms in -ima. In the masc. neut. the forms IS. Am, G P. Ah 
DLIP. Am are derived by contraction from the Common Slavonic 
forms, but there also exist the flexions Ajetn Ajeh Ajem, remodelled 
upon the demonstrative tijem </temu. The final vowels of the genitive 
and dative are sometimes dropped, which causes the dative to coincide 
with the locative. The dative is in -omu as well as -ome. DLIP. Ama is 
found most often when the adjective stands alone without noun. 

In Bulgarian the indefinite and definite adjectives are distinct in the 
masc. nov/novi, but not in the neut. fern, nov-o -a. In dialects and folk¬ 
songs G SMN. -ago/ogo/ego and DSMN. -omu are in frequent use; 
ancfthere are also forms based on the nom. sg., G. Ago D. Amu. 

The possessive adjectives have the mixed declension of indefinites. 
They are of the usual types: S. ivanov bratovljev ‘brother’s’ ocev 
‘father’s’ sestrin ‘sister’s’; and they have been extended to the pro¬ 
nouns also: S. njegov ‘his’, B. negov. 

Adjectives drawn from the names of animals (and some other nouns 
also) have a special suffix: S. lisicjt rep ‘fox tail’, ticjiglas ‘bird’s voice’, 
jucerasnji hljeb ‘yesterday’s bread’. 

Comparatives: Slov. drazji ‘dearer’ lip si ‘fairer’ cistejsi ‘cleaner’; S. 
crnji ‘blacker’ slavniji ‘more famous’ Ijepsi ‘more beautiful’; B. po-silen 
‘stronger’. Superlative prefix: Slov. naj- S. naj-, B. naj-. Correlative 
‘than’: Slov. kd hot kakor nego (after negatives), S. nego od, B. ot. 
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206. The Demonstrative Declension. 

SN A G D L I PN A GL D I DNA G D 


SIov. t- MA/N.b NG/6 ega emu em em i 3 e/Sl r 3 , e'| 

'— y—f >■ eh em emi 6n 
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NG. 
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(ga 

mu) 


ih 

ih(G) 

Yma(DLI) 



F. 

u 

£ 

°j 

6 m(e) 

oh) 


(im)(D) 




(ju/je je 

joj) 

J 






NSM. S. tdj ondj ‘that’ ovaj ‘this’ OS. saj ‘this’ are due to the 
analogy of the definite adjectives, tit-ji giving tdj, since jer in strong 
position becomes a, and a vowel lengthens before j. Saj tdj have been 
noted from the fourteenth century (1332, 1398), but onaj ovaj only 
from the fifteenth. Neuter ku- (cf. Lat. quod/quid) similarly formed 
Slov. kaj ‘what’, and kaj is found in the transition Serbo -Slovene 
dialects of the north (Varazdin), which are called kajkavstina on that 
account. Ca-dialects stressed the soft form of the pronoun (a-), giving 
ca and the regional name cakavstina. Stokavstina comprises the region 
where ‘what’ is pronounced sto or sta, derived from cito by dissimila¬ 
tion: st <( tst. Since the thirteenth century sta has stood after a negative 
prefix ( nlsta ‘nothing’), as if it were a genitive in -a. The same process 
of stressing/er gives Slov. ta, Ca. sa (ebb xpaiwb ‘this temple’ 14th cent.). 
The Ca-dialects have also an interrogative adjective ( k-i -6 -a 
‘which?’) and an enclitic relative: Ca. krozac zac ‘why?’/§to. zasto, and 
an enclitic demonstrative: Ca. zat vinograd ‘beyond that vineyard’. 
OS. tko ‘who?’ is the result of metathesis, and is recorded in the 
thirteenth century, followed by kd from the fifteenth; Croat still uses 
tkd. 

Gen. sg. iiso is represented by Slov. cesa, with -a on the analogy of 
GSMN. -a in the o-declension; the same analogy has produced S. 
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tSga koga svega. Hard and soft forms have interchanged in S. joj njdj 
(OB. jeji) and Slov. teg a temu Ragusan teg a ovega. Where e was 
involved this gave the usual alternatives ije/i, but i spread to the 
e-dialects at an early date, so that the expected third alternative is- 
missing. The cases involved are instr. sg. masc. neut. and gen. dat. loc. 
instr. pi.: e.g. I SMN. tijem/tim kijem/kim. 

Particles added to relatives and demonstratives in Old Serbian were 
-r(e ) /-ze, -zi, and -a -i to the instr. sg.: OS. nitkore ‘no one’, tima (14- 
15th cent.), sa svima/sasvtm ‘quite’, ovzi (13th cent.), tizi/tizijeh (16th 
cent.): Slov. kdor ‘who’ (rel.); for kdd ‘who’ cf. Cz. kdo. 

The corresponding demonstratives and relatives in Bulgarian are 
tozi/toja ‘this’ onzi/onja ‘that’, koj F. koja ‘who?’ koe ‘what?’ pi. koi, 
kojto ‘who, which’ (rel.), toj (</tuji) F. tja (apparently ta affected by ja) 
N. to pi. te ‘he, she, it’. They are formed by means of suffixes, like the 
parallel forms in Slovene and Old Serbian. They have commonly four 
cases: nom. acc. gen. dat., though the acc. has often the form of the 
gen.: N M. toj A. nego/go G. na nego D. nemu/mu, N N. to, N F. tja A. 
neja/ja G. na neja D. nei/i (usually spelt i to distinguish it from 
the conjunction), NP. te A. tech ( tjach)/gi G. na tech D. 
tem/im. The possessive form of this pronoun is formed from the 
genitive: MNS. negov F. nejn P. techen 'his, her, their’. Of the 
demonstrative there exist G SMN. togova togozi, na t 6 zi, DSMN. 
tomtlva, na tozi, etc. The attribution of grammatical gender to the 
relative pronoun is a notable innovation (ASM. kogo N. koe F. koja, 
D SM. komu N. na koe F. na koja), the genitive case being provided by 
the possessive SM. cij N. cie F. £ija P. cit. There is also sto ‘what?’ 

207. The Article in Bulgarian. Though the postpositive article is 
highly characteristic of Bulgarian, it is not unique in the Slavonic 
world. It is due to two tendencies of the Common Slavonic language: 
to subjoin demonstrative enclitics to words by way of emphasis, and to 
denude them gradually of demonstrative meaning. More than one 
particle was available for the purpose (OB. si tu onu ovu), and these 
variants are still alive in the archaic dialects of the Bulgarian south-east 
and west: dial, godina-ta/va/na ‘the year’. In these dialects there 
remain also several cases of the article G SMN. toga/togo DSMN. 
tomu I SMN. turn D SF. tuhi (for toi) GP. tech DP. tem. To use -to 
with the plural in a collective sense is a characteristic of the colloquial 
idiom. The literary language has SM. ( d/ja)t N. -to F. -ta PMF. -te 
(N. -te with adjectives, -ta with nouns), the article standing with noun 
or adjective according to which comes first. The masc. sg. -t, following 
a jer, puts that jer into strong position; it therefore vocalizes as d/a: 
B. zakonat ‘the law’, and retains its original hardness or softness: B. 
gerojat ‘the hero’. In B. cetiridesetjach sela ‘the forty .ullages’, -tjach is 
in the gen. pi. because of cetirideset. 
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The feminine article -ta always draws the stress from the noun: 
kost/kostta ‘the bone’ nezavisimost ‘independenc e’ /nezavisimostta. 

The position in the modern literary language (though this rule is not 
always observed in speech) is that the genitive in -a (- ja ) serves for the 
oblique cases of the singular of masculine nouns with the definite 
article: zakondt ‘the law’ GD. na zakona A. zakona. Similarly when a 
preceding adjective takes the article: bdlgarskijat zakon, na bdlgar- 
skija zakon. 

208. Personal Pronouns. 


SN 
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G 

DL 
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PN 

A GL 

D I DN AGLDI 
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am/i 
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e 

e 

e 





V- 





fe 

4 as as 

am/i 


Slov. jaz occurs also in Ca-dialects at some points on the Istrian 
mainland; B. az is also found in the Island of Silba; otherwise S. ja. 
DL S. B. -e is historically correct; Slov. S. -1 is by analogy of a- 
declension nouns (S. DLS 1 . zeni). The original flexion survived to the 
sixteenth century as mne, alternating with mni/mani (OB. mine). The 
stem of the genitive has spread to this case, and where -e survives in 
Montenegro it is assimilated to the genitive: GDL 5 1 . mene tebe sebe. 
The instrumental has been lost in Bulgarian. In Slovene it takes the 
genitive stem (men- teb- seb-) but with final accentuation and loss of 
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the final vowel: Slov. menoj/OB. munojo, teboj seboj. The original stem 
survives in Serbocroat, where the ending has developed: -ojo >-oju > 
-ou y-6m, with m from instr. sg. masc. as in the case of the instr. of the 
A-declension (section 200). The enclitic forms are used as possessives 
in Bulgarian: majka mi ‘my mother’ (3 S. sestra i ‘her sister’ brat mu 
‘his brother’ 3 P. kastata im ‘their house’). CSl.OB. my vy survive in 
Slov. S. mi vi, and have driven from the dual CSl.OB. ve va in favour 
of mi-/vi- dvu'dve. In Bulgarian the nominative of the first person 
plural has been reformed upon the accusative: nie. For form cf. vie 
‘you’. In the other languages the gen.-loc. nas vas has ousted the 
original accusative. DP. B. nam vam enclitic ni vi correspond to OB. 
namu vamb ny vy; Slovene retains nam vam, and Serbocroat had nam 
vam ni vi in general use until the seventeenth century. They are still 
found in dialects of Montenegro and Hercegovina, and in the literary 
speech S. nam vam serve as enclitics, while the full forms are taken 
from the old dual. In the sixteenth century the dative and instru¬ 
mental were confused, and the dual forms introduced into the plural. 
The original genitive dual remains in Slovene. 

(iii) INDECLINABLES 

209. Adverbs (see section 73). As exemplified by the Serbocroat 
forms, these words reproduce with minor variations the Slavonic 
pattern. Adverbs derived from adjectives usually have the form of the 
indefinite neuter, save that the two sometimes differ in accent, e.g. 
lijepo 'beautifully’/fi)e/>o; those from adjectives in -ski take -ski. Kdko 
‘how’ tako ‘so’ riikako 'in no way’ nekako ‘somehow’, etc. Jako is used 
for ‘how’ and (with different accent) jako for ‘strongly, very’; cf. 
Roumanian tare ‘strong’ from Lat. talis. For has ‘just’ cf. OB. forms in 
bilch-. Kada ‘when’ is based on *kuda, cf. tad a ‘then’ sada ‘now’; for 
‘always’ there is svcigda (and iivjek < vijek ‘age’). Other adverbs of time 
are zimus 'this winter’ zimi (an old locative) ‘in winter’ Ijetos ‘this 
summer’ danas ‘today’ veceras ‘this evening’ siitra ‘tomorrow’ ( iitro / 
jiitro ‘morning’) jiitrds ‘this morning’ jiice ‘yesterday’ [from vide(ra)] 
sindc ‘tonight’ nocas 'last night’ ondmad ‘the other day’ ( \onomi dine, 
cf. R. namedni)', of place gde ‘where’ (from kude; B. k&de is from 
kode) kiid/kiidd ‘whither’ ( <kod-) sviida ‘everywhere’ tamo ‘there’ 
odakle ‘whence’ (cf. OB. otu kol-); of degree koliko ‘how much’ 
tollko ‘so much’. The SI. jesce ‘yet’ (R. escej appears as jos(te), by 
contamination with a variant *osde; cf. B. ohe. The Slovene word for 
‘when’ is also based on *kuda: kadar (r <jz), cf. zdaj ‘now’ ( si-da-i), but 
Bulgarian has koga from kogda with loss of d. Slovene ampak ‘how¬ 
ever’ comes from a-nu-pak-; for Slovene sicer ‘indeed’ (r <2) cf. Cz. 
sice. A number of Serbocroat and Bulgarian adverbs are borrowed 
from Turkish, e.g. S. badava 'in vain’ dza.be ‘gratis’. 
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210. Prepositions and prefixes (see section 74). Most of these forms 
compare with those of Old Bulgarian, and the prefix vy- is missing as 
from that language. The Serbocroat strong jer and fill-vowel being a, 
best appears as bez/beza, ku as k/ka, etc. Before a k Slovene k is pro¬ 
nounced and written h (cf. a similar pronunciation in Russian); for this 
preposition Bulgarian has a form kam. There is a Serbocroat preposi¬ 
tion crez ‘through’, but it is normally replaced by kroz (cf. Cz. skrz and, 
with loss of r, Slov. skoz). In Bulgarian iz frequently (and confusingly 
for those familiar with other Slavonic languages) means ‘through’: iz 
Balgarija 'through Bulgaria’. The Serbocroat prepositions com¬ 
pounded with iz are used in the sense of, and more frequently than, 
the simple prepositions from which they are formed: izmedu for medu 
‘between’ (B. mezdu Slov. med), ispod for pod ‘under’, etc. The Bul¬ 
garian s ‘with’ and v ‘in’ are usually pronounced sds and vdf; the 
Slovene z (cf. Polish) and v (which in Serbocroat has given u) are not 
linked as in other languages to a following word but are pronounced 
2° v 3 . Vuzit ‘up’ is used, as in Old Bulgarian, in the Serbocroat form uz 
as a preposition; elsewhere it is only a prefix. In Slovene the prefix 
*orz- (raz) ‘apart’ is also used as a preposition. 

211. Conjunctions and particles (see section 75). A and li combine in 
Serbocroat in the word alt ‘but’ (/Cz.P. ale <ja-le). Serbocroat ako 
means ‘if’, and da is used for ‘yes’ and for the conjunction ‘that’; the 
same word is used in Bulgarian for ‘yes’ and to introduce clauses 
replacing the infinitive, but otherwise ‘that’ is ce, while Slovene has 
borrowed for ‘yes’ the German ja. -zde in its Serbocroat form -de 
appears in takode(r) ‘also’, in which the final r is from z(e), a form it 
frequently takes in this language and in Slovene; cf. jer(bo) ‘for, since’ 
from jez(e) bo. The Slovene in ‘and’ is from i-nu. The Serbocroat 
expression for ‘because’ is zato sto, the Bulgarian (with change of 
order) zastoto (Slov. zakaj=‘ for what’). A number of Serbocroat and 
Bulgarian particles are borrowed from Turkish, e.g. S. jok ‘no’ 
(coll.), aferim ‘bravo’. 


C. WORDS 

2t2. Turkish Loanwords. Within the South Slavonic group Slovene 
stands apart from Bulgarian and Serbocroat by reason of the source 
of the foreign element in its vocabulary. The language developed 
under, the Austrian suzerainty, and the colloquial employs German 
loan-words, even when the native lexicon suffices. So duplicates 
arise: Slov. krojac/znidar ‘tailor’ lijak/trahtar ‘funnel’ milo/zefa 
‘soap’ (Germ. Schneider Trichter Seife). The oriental element is 
unimportant. 

In Serbocroat and Bulgarian the latter element considerably modifies 
the appearance of the two languages. Their literary applications 
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in modern times have been expressions of occidental thought, so 
that the eastern contribution is the less apparent. But in colloquial 
usage and in folk-songs there are signs everywhere of the long 
Turkish domination. It is naturally more apparent in songs from 
Moslem districts, such as those in Hercegovina, since there some of the 
most stimulating national motives were not at work. The loanwords 
are specifically Osmanli, whereas those of Russian are Turko-Tatar. 
The difference of dialect is not very pronounced, because of the 
remarkable conservatism of the Turanian language-group. Osmanli 
forms are convenient even for the study of Russian borrowings, since 
they are more accessible, and satisfy the rough purposes of comparison. 
Still, the difference of origin is there. In the South Slavonic languages 
it is demonstrable for the words which are due to Osmanli organization 
in peace and war. Such words are B. vilajet S. vilajet 'province’ T. 
vilayet, B. sandSak S. sandzak ‘district’ T. sancak ‘flag’, B. vezir 
‘visier’ T. vezir, B. pasaldk S. pasaluk ‘pashalik’ T. pasahk, B. aga 
‘lord’ agalak 'lordship. T. aga agalik. Military terms form an impor¬ 
tant group: B. bajrak ‘flag’ bajraktar ‘standard-bearer’ T. bayrak 
bayraktar, B. inicerin ‘janissary’ T. yeniferi, B. deli ‘mad’ delibasija 
‘hot-head’ 'member of light troops’, S. deli delija ‘hero’, T. deli ‘mad’ 
bas ‘head’. Administrative terms include: B. charac S. harac ‘poll-tax’ 
B. characar ‘tax-gatherer’ T. haraf, B. Ham ‘written verdict’ T. ilam, 
arid such words as B. altUn ‘gold’ T. altin, B. bakar ‘copper’ T. bakir, 
B. besltk ‘five-piastre piece’ T. beslik (bes ‘five’). There are also the 
names for persons in certain social grades: B. ekimdzija ‘doctor’ T. 
hekim~\ -ci, B. kadana 'Turkish woman’ T. kadin. In addition to these 
there are the names of a wide range of miscellaneous objects: B. 
kalpak ‘fur cap’ T. kalpak, B. kat ‘storey’ T. kat, B. kebab ‘roast meat’ 
T. kebap, B. gerdan ‘collar’ T. gerdan, B. gajtan ‘braid’ T . gay tan, B. 
baksis ‘gratuity’ T. bahsis. The Serbian words are very similar to the 
Bulgarian, but show the typical recession of stress. 

Only a small group of words may be attributed to the original 
Turko-Tatar influence exerted through the Bulgar conquest of the 
Danubian basin. The names of the first Bulgarian princes were of this 
sort; but their conversion to Christianity was also a gain to Slavonic 
prestige. The oldest Bulgarian vocabulary included B. biser ‘pearl’ 
beleg ‘sign’ certog ‘bridal chamber’ babrek ‘kidney’ san ‘honour’. 

213. Word-formation (see section78). The OB. suffix -isti appears in 
its Serbocroat form as -ic, which gives the numerous surnames 
(mostly patronymics in origin) in -ic -ovic -evic. (Bulgarian surnames 
have the form of the possessive adjective in -ov -ev, and there is a 
legend that Serbian graveyards have at times been converted into 
Bulgarian ones by the process of deleting the -ic.) -ilivu: S. stedljiv 
‘economical’, etc. -eninti appears as -janin, as elsewhere: S. gradanin 
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‘citizen’, -yhi, in the form -inja, is frequent in Serbocroat: Englez 
‘Englishman’ - Engleskinja ‘Englishwoman’. 

The most striking feature of Serbocroat and Bulgarian word- 
formation is the extent to which Turkish suffixes have been incorp¬ 
orated, firstly being taken over in complete Turkish words and then, 
by a process of abstraction, added to native roots. Examples of the 
latter process are (- luk ): bezobrazluk ‘impudence’ ( bezobrazan ‘im¬ 
pudent’) p'rsluk ‘waistcoat’ {first ‘breast’, unless, as has been suggested, 
the first element is the German Briistchen). 

Much use is also made of the Greek verbal ending -izo in the form 
S. -isati B. -isvam, particularly in the case of verbs borrowed from 
Turkish: S. kurtal-isati ‘to save’ (T. infinitive kurtar-mak; S. has 
dissimilated the second r). The borrowed verb frequently incorp¬ 
orates the -d- of the Turkish perfect: B. utledlsvam ‘I iron’ (T. 
infinitive iitiile-mek). 

214. Bulgarian and Rumanian. The extension of Bulgarian influence 
over Rumanian represents the one great advance made by Slavonic 
languages at the expense of other civilized tongues. Russian, though it 
has international vogue and has assimilated Finns, Turks, Mongols 
and Caucasians, has made only a limited contribution to the vocabu¬ 
laries of occidental nations. But Old Bulgarian effected a partial 
conquest of one Romance area. The Rumanians, descendants of 
Trajan’s colonists in Dacia, were pastoral nomads at the beginning of 
mediaeval history. They were known to the Slavs by the name 
*Volchu (S. Vlah) which was also the name given by Poles to the 
Italians (Wloch); the word appears to be the same as Volcae, cf. 
Welsh. Their ancient mode of life is still that of the fragments dis¬ 
persed in Macedonia. Over such communities the Bulgarian Slavs, 
organized into a rude State in imitation of that of Constantinople, and 
endowed with loftier conceptions by conversion to Christianity, had a 
decided cultural advantage. They spread the new religion among the 
Wallachs, who had lost contact with Roman Christianity. Three-fifths 
of the Modem Rumanian vocabulary, including many important 
cultural terms, is Slavonic. The forms taken by these words reveal 
their immediate origin in East Bulgaria, and to a considerable extent 
also their date from the Middle Bulgarian period. The Cyrillic 
alphabet was in use in Rumania until the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and the subsequent adoption of the Roman character has been 
effective through the formation of new letters to correspond with 
Bulgarian antecedents.* Thus until the spelling-reform otxosejers were 
represented by ii and i. The dull neutral vowel resulting from stressed 

* It is interesting to note that in Soviet Moldavia the Cyrillic aphabet is once 
more used for Rumanian. The same change from Latin to Cyrillic has also occur¬ 
red in the case of the Turco-Tatar and some other languages of Soviet Asia. 
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jer is rendered by d, while a and t, representing a sound very like that 
of Russian u, when followed by m or n frequently correspond to the 
Old Bulgarian nasals. Other letters found in Rumanian include 
f = SI. s,j (as in French)= SI. z, t— SI. c, c (before front vowels) = SI. c, 
/? = SI. ch, and the group ea has the sound of East Bulgarian e before 
hard consonants, though it results also from a normal Romance 
development. CS 1 . *t B. hzd are represented in Rumanian by stjd. 

Examples of the above-mentioned correspondences are as follows: 
For B. st zd: Rum. mostean ‘heir’ stirb ‘jagged’ grajd ‘stall’ oddjdii 
‘vestments’/OB. mostinu strbu grazdi odezda. For the jers: Rum. 
vdzduh ‘air’ vadovitd ‘widow’/OB. vuzduchu vidovica MB. vtizduch 
vdovtca, with the alternative e in Rum. otet ‘vinegar’ MB. ocet. For o 
Rum. munca ‘toil’ simbdtd ‘Saturday’ Dimbovitd / OB. moka sobota 
dobu ‘tree’/MB. niaka sabota dial, sdmbota dab ‘oak’; sfitit pi. sfinti 
‘saint’/OB. svqtu/ MB. svet. It is clear that at the time of borrowing 
the nasals were still distinct in timbre, and still different from the 
obscure vowel d. For e: Rum. veac ‘age’ deal (with a curious semantic 
shift) ‘hill’ leac ‘remedy’, vecinic [vednik] ‘eternal’/OB. veku delu ‘part’ 
vecin-iku). Furthermore Rumanian/represents the spoken Bulgarian 
/which corresponds to the written chv-: Rum .fald ‘glory’ B. chvala. 
A notable coincidence in syntax is the strong tendency to get rid of 
the infinitive by means of sd with the finite verb. There is a postpositive 
article in both languages, and some scholars have endeavoured to 
assign to this development a common cause. 

The loanwords from Bulgarian to Rumanian embrace almost all 
departments of physical and material life, as well as those for religion 
and higher culture. The terms for the house and household manage¬ 
ment, for trade, clothes, ornaments, food and drink, state and church, 
as well as a large number of the commonest everyday expressions, show 
how profoundly Bulgarian had modified the outlook of the Dacian 
Latins. 

215. Bulgarian and Hungarian. Slavonic, chiefly in its Bulgarian 
form, has also contributed in large measure to the vocabulary of 
Hungarian; e.g. goromba ‘rough’ (OB. grobu ) barazda ‘furrow’ (OB. 
brazda) beszed ‘speech’ (OB. beseda) draga ‘dear’ (OB. dragu) ebed 
‘dinner’ (OB. obedu) medve ‘bear’ (OB. medvedi) gazda ‘farmer’ (OB. 
gospodi ‘lord’) Pest (OB. pesti ‘oven’; cf. Germ. Ofen for Buda)\ and 
also appears to have influenced Hungarian syntax, e.g. in the use of 
meg and volna. 

216. Albanian. Many Albanian words are of Slavonic origin, though 
here Serbocroat has frequently tended to be the vehicle of transmis¬ 
sion. Examples are fas ‘moment’ (OB. casu) strehe ‘roof’ (OB. strecha) 
porosis ‘order’ (OB. porociti) godis ‘hit’ (OB. goditi) breg ‘hill’ (OB. 
bregu ‘bank’; S. ( ekav.) breg ‘hill’). 
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217. Literary Macedonian. This language, which is now in official 
use in Yugoslav Macedonia (capital Skoplje), is written in the Serbo- 
croat form of the Cyrillic alphabet (e.g. ja jy for n 10), and the 
representatives of CS 1 . *t *d are transcribed kj gj. CS 1 . u frequently 
appears as o; ch is replaced by7. The grammatical system is more or less 
that of Standard Bulgarian, with suffixed article, loss of cases and the 
rest, the one characteristic peculiarity being the use of a pronoun- 
object before together with a noun-object after the verb. (Cf. Albanian 
and—further afield—Spanish). Literary Macedonian is fully treated 
in de Bray, ‘Guide to the Slavonic Languages’. 



FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Apart from references in general works on linguistics and compara¬ 
tive philology (Brugmann, de Saussure, Meillet, etc.), and in philo¬ 
logical journals, the main sources available in non-Slavonic languages 
of information on general and special aspects of Slavonic philology 
and linguistics are the following: 

Vondrak, V. Vergleichende slavische Grammatik. Gottingen, I, 1906; II, 1908. 
Meillet, A. Le slave commun. Paris, 1924; second edition, revised by A. Vaillant, 
1934- 

Mikkola, J. J. Urslavische Grammatik. Part 1 only; Heidelberg, 1913. 

Hruby, V. Vergleichende Grammatik der slavischen Sprachen. Hartleben, Vienna, 
Leipzig. A comparative sketch with extracts in the various languages, it 
is useful in some ways. 

Berneker, E. Slavisches etymologisches Worterbuch. Heidelberg, 1908-1914. 
First volume and part 1 of second volume only. Completed to morU, it may 
to some extent be supplemented by the (Russian) Etymological Dictionary of 
the Russian Language of A. PreobraZenskij, Moscow, 1910-1916, 
completed as far as the word suleja and thus covering words in v, 2, and z: 
and by R. Trautmann’s Baltisch-slavisches Worterbuch, Gottingen, 1923. 
F. Miklosich’s Etymologisches Worterbuch der slavischen Sprachen, Vienna, 
1886, like his Vergleichende Grammatik der slavischen Sprachen, Vienna, 
1868-1876, is now largely out of date. 

Berneker, E. Slavische Chrestomathie. Strassburg, 1902; passages in the older 
forms of the various languages and in dialect, with glossaries. 

Broch, O. Slavische Phonetik. Heidelberg, 1911. See also Trofimov and Jones, 
Boyanus and Sweet on Russian phonetics. There are Czech, Polish, and 
Serbocroat phonetic readers in the “London Phonetic Readers” series 
(University of London Press). 

Ekblom, Der Wechsel (j)e-o im Slavischen. Uppsala-Leipzig, 1925. 

Leskien, A. Untersuchungen iiber Quanlildt und Betonung in den slavischen 
Sprachen, 1, 11, Leipzig, 1885, 1893. 

Liden. Ein baltisch-slavisches Anlautgesetz. Goteborg, 1899. 

Mayf.r, K. Slavische und indogermanische Intonation. Heidelberg. 

Mikkola, J. J. Beriihrungen zwischen den westfinnischen und slavischen Sprachen. 
I, Helsingfors, 1894. 

Torbiornsson. Die gemeinslavische Liquidametathese. Uppsala, I, 1901; II, 1903. 
Articles in the Encyclopcedia Britannica and other encyclopaedias, in The 
Slavonic Review, and in philological journals and publications such as the 
Archiv fur slavische Philologie (edited for many years by V. Jagic, later by 
E. Berneker), the Zeitschrift fiir slavische Philologie (ed. M. Vasmer), the 
Revue des etudes slaves, the Travaux du cercle linguistique de Prague. 

There is a French version of the standard work (in Czech) on Slavonic pre¬ 
history, L. Niederle’s Slovanske StaroSitnosti (Slav Antiquities). See also 
V. Thomsen, The Relations between Russia and Scandinavia, Oxford, 1877, 
and among more recent works on Russian history, e.g., G. Vernadsky’s 
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Ancient Russia (Yale University Press) and B. H. Sumner’s Survey of 
Russian History, London, 1944. Sir B. Pares’ History of Russia includes a 
useful bibliography. 

On the individual Slavonic languages' 

Jagk 5 , V. Entstehungsgeschichte der kirchenslavischen Sprache, Berlin, 1913. 

jAGid, V. (ed.) Quattuor evangelioruni codex glagoliticus olim Zographensis. Berlin, 
1879. 

jAGld, V. (ed.) Quattuor evangeliorum versionis palceoslovenicce codex Marianus, 
Berlin-St. Petersburg, 1883. 

Leskien, A. Grammatik der altbulgarischen ( altkirchenslavischen ) Sprache, 3rd ed. 
Heidelberg, 1919. Leskien's Handbuch der altbulgarischen ( altkirchen¬ 
slavischen) Sprache, 6th ed. Heidelberg, 1932, includes texts and a vocabu¬ 
lary. 

Margulies, A. Der altkirchenslavische Codex Suprasliensis. Heidelberg, 1927. 

Meillet, A. Etudes sur l' etymologie et le vocabulaire du vieux slave. Paris, 1902-5. 

Meillet, A. Recherches sur Vemploi du genitif-accusatif en vieux slave. Paris, 1897. 

Miklosich, F. Lexicon palceoslovenico-grceco-latinum. Vienna, 1862-5. 

VondrAk, A. Altkirchenslavische Grammatik. 2nd ed. Berlin, 1912. 

VondrAk, A. Kirchenslavische Chrestomathie. Gottingen, 1910. 

van Wijk, N. Geschichte der altkirchenslavischen Sprache. 1, Berlin, 1931. 

Mladenov, S. Geschichte der bulgarischen Sprache. Berlin-Leipzig, 1929. 

Meyer, K. H. Der Untergang der Deklination im Neubulgarischen. Heidelberg, 
1920. 

Jakobson, R. Remarques sur revolution phonologique du russe comparee d celle des 
autres langues slaves, Paris, 1927. 

Magnus, L. The Tale of the Armament of Igor (text and translation with introduc¬ 
tion and notes, Oxford University Press, 1915). 

Martel, Michel Lomonosov et la langue litter air e russe. 1933. 

Mazon, A., Emplois des aspects du verbe russe. Paris, 1914. 

Meyer, K. H. Historische Grammatik der russischen Sprache. 1, Bonn, 1933. 

Unbegaun, B. La langue russe au XVI * siecle. Paris, 1935. 

Vinokur, G. La langue russe. Paris, 1947. 

Karskij, E. F. Geschichte der weissrussischen Volksdichtung und Literatur. 
Grundriss der slav. Phil. u. Kulturgeschichte. Berlin-Leipzig, 1926. 

Leskien, A. Serbokroatische Grammatik. I, Heidelbeig, 1914. 

Mucke, E. Historische und vergleichende Laut- und Formenlehre der niedersor- 
bischen ( niederlausitzisch-wendischen ) Sprache. Leipzig, 1892. 

Lorentz, F. Geschichte der pomoranischen (kaschubischen) Sprache. Slavischer 
Grundriss, Berlin-Leipzig, 1925. See also The Cassubian Civilization (F. 
Lorentz, A. Fischer and T. Lehr-Sptawinski), London, Faber and Faber, 
1935- 

Rost. Die Sprachreste der Draviino-Polaben im Hannoverschen. Leipzig, 1907. 

Schleicher, A. Grammatik der polabischen Sprache. 1871. 

The descriptive grammars in French by A. Mazon, Henri Grappin’s Gram- 
maire de la langue polonaise, Paris, 1042, and the Grammaire de la langue 
bulgare by Beaclieux and Mladenov are recommended. G. Schwela's 
Lehrbuch der niederzcendischen Sprache, Heidelberg, 1906, gives the modern 
spelling. 



4 oo FOR FURTHER STUDY 

Those who can read Slavonic languages will wish to consult the writings (either 
in separate works or in the encyclopaedias—e.g., the Russian Enciklopedija 
slavjanskoj Filologii, the Polish Encyklopedia Polska —and journals—e.g., 
the Czech Slavia , the Polish Rocznik Slarvistyczny —published in these 
languages) of Alferov and Gruzinskij, Brandt, Budde, Buslaev, 
Durnovo, Fortunatov, Galachov, Golovackij, Grot, Grunskij, 
Gudzij, Il’inskij, Istrin, Jagic (=Jagic), Karinskij, Karskij, Kolosov, 
Kozlovskij, Krymskij, Kul’bakin, Ljapunov, Obnorskij, Pogodin, 
PorZezinskij (=Porzezinski), Potebnja, PreobraZknskij, Pypin, Seli- 
SCEV, SOBOLEVSKIJ, SOKOLOV, SpERANSKtJ, SrEZNEVSKIJ, SaCHMATOV, 

Usakov, Vasil’ev, Vinogradov, Vinokur, Voskresenskij, Vostokov and 
Zelinin in Russian; of 

Buzuk, Hancov, Smal-Stockyj (author of the descriptive Ruthenische Gram- 
matik) and ZlLYN&CYJ in Ruthenian; of 

Buzuk in White Russian; of 

Baudouin de Courtenay, Benni, BrOckner, Fischer, Kurylowicz, Lehr- 
Splawinski, Lo&, Nitsch, Rozwadowski, Slonski, Szober and Ulaszyn 
in Polish; of 

F lajshans, Frinta, Gebauer, Hujer, Mathesius, Niederle, PATA(on Wendish), 
Polivka, SmetAnka, TrAvniCek, Weingart and Zubaty in Czech; of 

Belic, DaniCic, IvSic, Maretic, Resetar and Skok in Serbocroat; of 

Nahtigal and RamovS in Slovene: and of 

Conev, MiletiC and Mladenov in Bulgarian. 

To the above the authors of the present work are in large measure indebted. 

Among works published since 1949 which should be consulted are: 

de Bray, R. G. A. Guide to the Slavonic Languages (Dent, 1951). 

Nandris, G. Handbook of Old Church Slavonic , pt. 1 (Athlone Press, 1959). 

Mathews, W. K. Russian Historical Grammar (Athlone Press, i960). 
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The following list gives page-references to Old Bulgarian, Russian and some 
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dealt with ( i.e ., under Pronouns, Numerals, Adverbs, etc.). The order is that of 
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it helpful if they amplify this list by including references to other words and 
forms. 

abluko OB, 161 

bijudo R, 26 

dgal B, 83 

bljudu R, 80, 98 

agalak B, 394 

bl'udo OB, 162 

agn'ici OB, 167 

bl'udQ OB, 80, 98 

ajice OB, 89 

bl'ujg OB, 201 

ald'iji OB, 86, 190 

bocenok R, 162 

almas R, 261 

bocka R, 162 

altdn B, 394 

bodryj R, 224 

altyn R, 261 

bog R, 24 

alyj R, 261 

bogatyj R, 24 

Antes, 22 

bogatyr' R, 261 

aport R, 263 

Bogorodica R, 19 

arapnik R, 262 

bohater P, 352 

arbuz R, 261 

boltji OB, 161 

arsin R, 261 

bol'se R, 161 

askft OR, 172 

boroda R, 75 

avral R, 262 

Bosnia, 33 

b R, 205 

brady OB, 162 

babrek B, 394 

brat R, 74 

bajrak(tar) B, 394 

brat(r)u OB, 126 

Bakar, 365 

breza OB, 161 

bakdr B, 394 

brov' R, 160 

balbes R, 262 

brvi OB, 160 

baliji OB, 170 

buda P, 26, 162 

bana OB, 162 

bade R, 212 

banja R, 26 

buk R, 17 

baranU OB, 160 

buklak P, 352 

baSmak R, 261 

bukva R, 17 

baszlyk P, 352 

bulat R, 261 

bednarz P, 354 

Bulgar, 32 

begu R, 53 

bunt R, 262 

beleg B, 394 

buryj R, 261 

bel’mes R, 262 

busurman R, 261 

berce R, 200 

buza R, 261 

bereza R, 53, 75, 161 

Buzane, 28 

Berezina, 17 

by R, 205 

berkut R, 261 

byti OB, 76 

beseda OB, 101 

can R, 2oi 

bellik B, 304 

Captat, 365 

besobrazluk S, 395 

car' R, 95 

bicela OB, 54, 161 

casu OB, 100 

biser R, B, 166, 394 

Cavtat, 365 

bisird OB, 166 

Cech, 28 

blnnzevyj R, 262 

cekan R, 261 

blizorukij R, 202 

celija S, 369 
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cena OB, 95 
ceresnja R, 95, 163 
cerevo R, 54 

cerkav' R, 27, 58, 95, 163 
certog B, 394 
cesar'i OB, 95, 163 
c(ta OB, 26 

cetyre OB, R, 23, 56, 95 

chan R, 261 

charac B, 394 

charalug OR, 261 

chleb R, 26 

chlebit OB, 162 

chlevii OB, 162 

chochot R, 92 

chod R, 91, 178 

chgdoga OB, 163 

chodu OB, 91 

char' R, 201 

chotja R, 217 

chyzii OB, 162 

cigla S, 162 

cipur S, 369 

corku P, 78 

crky OB, 95, 163 

Croat, 28 

cu R, 204 

Cud', 26 

cumur S, 369 
cuzdi OB, 163 
czynsz P, 354 
dak S, 369 
daUerja B, 78 
dat' R, 77, 97 
dati OB, 77, 97 
dai' OR 215 
dcera Cz, 78 
deli B, S, 394 
delibaHja B, 394 
den R, 81 
dehga R, 261 
derdan S, 369 
derevo R, 53, 75, 170 
desfti OB, 23, 84, 94 
desevyj R, 262 
desjat' R, 84, 94 
Desna, 17 
desnii OB, 83, 91 
det' R, 79 
deli OB, 79 
dim OB, 81 
ditja R, 192 
diva R, 54 
djujm R, 262 
dlato OB, 101 
dlgo OB, 87 
digit OB 87 
dobra OB, 161 
dgba OB, 270 
dnc ' R, 78, 89, 126 


dolg R, 87 
dolgo R, 87 
domoj R, 23 s 
doma OB, 127, 160 
Don, 25 
Dresden, 30 
Drevljane, 28, 35 
drevo OB, 161 
ducha OB, 76 
dudka R, 261 
dusa R, 56 

ddsti OB, 78, 80, 89, 126 

dvazdy R, 240 

dym R, 80 

dzis P, 126 

efes R, 262 

efrejtor R, 262 

ekimdzija B, 394 

el' R, 53 

enot R, 263 

erunda R, 262 

est' R, 89 

fant Slov, 371 

jevral' R, 202 

fildis S, 371 

fdd&an S, 371 

fiseklik B, 371 

frenc R, 262 

fropitH OB, 165 

gajdamak R, 261 

gajtan B, 394 

garbarz P, 354 

gerdan B, 394 

Glagolitic, 65 

gnezdo R, 199 

gondek R, 262 

gorod R, 94, 134 

ggsi OB, 94, 125 

gospodi OB, 160 

govfda OB, 54, 161 

govjadina R, 19, 54, 161 

grada OB, 94, 134 

gramota R, 175 

grid' OR, 172 

gunja B, 162 

gas R, 54, 94 

hanba P, 304 

hardy P, 304, 354 

Havolane, 28 

hnet P, 354 

hisa Slov, 26 

hoch Cz 355 

hrabe Cz, 303 

hrabia P, 304 

Hrvati, 28 

idol R, 164 

igo OB, R, 90, 91, 94, 134 
igumenija OB, 165 
Ham B, 394 
imf OB, 83, 134 
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indjuk R, 262 

knut R, 172 

inicerin B, 394 

kobsa Ruth, 261 

is' R, 212 

kocevat' R, 261 

istik R, 261 

kolbasa R, 262 

istaba OB, 162 

koliba OB, 162 

iti OB, 80 

koljada R, 262 

is OB, 88, 99 

kolpak R, 260 

izba R, 26, 162, 200 

komnata R, 162 

izjum R, 261 

komora P, 26, 162 

izumrud R, 261 

koii R, 135 

jabednik R, 172, 173 

koiii OB, 135 

jabhmja R, 53 

kopije OB, 162 

jtidfi OB, 80 

korabi R. 98, 163 

jagnenok R, 161 

korabl'i OB, 18 

jajco R, 89 

korga R, 261 

jaje OB, 89 

koral R, 85, 97, 162 

jajice OB, 89 

karma R, 161 

jnkor' R, 172, 189 

katvl R, 262 

jam R, 261 

krachmal R, 262 

jascik R, 172 

kraguj OR, 261 

jask OR, 172 

kral'i OB, 162 

jasti OB, 89 

krest'janin R, 37 

jatagan R, 261 

KriviCi, 35 

jazyk R, 34 

Krkar, 365 

jesti OB, 91 

krov' R, 94 

jetrva S, 159 

krovat' R, 262 

jfzykfi OB, 160 

krfivi OB, 88, 94 

jho Cz, 90, 91 

kriivinfi OB, 53, 88 

jmetto Cz, 83 

kuchyne Cz, 162 

jmouti Cz, 88 

kufma R, 262 

junk OB, 90, 91 

kitgda OB, 101 

junyj R, 90, 91 

kukla R, 162 

jnrla R, 261 

kukuruza R, 261 

kaddna B, 394 

kunfdzi OB, 58, 95, 162 

kadi OB, 162 

kutiiga OB, 163 

kadka R, 162 

knpiti OB, 163 

kaftan R, 261 

kur R, 24, 162 

kajuk R, 261 

kurazit'sja R, 262 

kaleka R, 261 

kurolesit' R, 262 

kalezt OB, 163 

kurtalisati S, 395 

kamen R, 54 

iabfdz P, 87 

kamy OB, 54, 56, 126, 134, 135 

labnt’ Cz, 87 

karagac R, 261 

ladiji OB, 86 

karanl R, 261 

lafet R, 262 

karij R, 261 

lakomyj R, 87, 190 

kartofel' R, 262 

tail R, 190 

kat B, 394 

lar' R, 172 

katnrga R, 262 

laskar R, 182 

kav'jar Ruth, 261 

Inly P, 354 

kazak R, 261 

iaz R, 262 

kci S, 78 

lebed’ R, 87, 97 

kebab B, 394 

lebfdi OB, 87, 97 

k'esar'i OB, 163 

I,t-ipzia, 3° 

Kiev, 36 

lekar' R, 170 

kinzal R, 261 

lenta R, 262 

kit R, 262 

ter R, etc., Si 

klasztor I’, 164 

liceuier R, 19 

klnbllk(li) OB, R, 260 

lipa R, 53 

kniga R, 163 

Upm/ti OB, 81 

knjni R, 26, 95, 162 

list k, 54 
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listi OB, 163 
lira OB, 81 
lizat' R, 97 
Ljach R, 28 
ljubov' R, 81 
ljudi R, 26 
locika Cz, 163 
lod'ia R, 86, 190 
lokot' R 190 
lombernyj R, 263 
lorn R, 87, 190 
losa Ruth, 260 
losad' R, 176, 261 
I'ubdvi OB, 81 
I'udije OB, 163 
Lucane, 35 
much B, 81 
mahovinn S, 81 

mat' R, 77, 80, 89, 97 . 126, 135 

nuiti OB, 77, 89, 97. 126, 134, 135 

mec R, 26, 162 

mech P, Cz, 81 

melt OB, 162 

med R, 19, 161 

medfi OB, 127, 161 

medved' R, 19 

medvedi OB, 160 

meza R, 97 

mezda OB, 97 

milman R, 262 

migla OB, 161 

mineti ON, 80, 83 

mirU OB, 161 

misa P, 26 

miSen R, 223 

miska R, 26, 162 

Diizda OB, 91 

mizinec R, 192 

mnich P, 164 

moc' R, 97, >9$ 

mod1 R, 81 

moloko R, 85, 86 

morem Slov, 371 

morz R, 262 

miichii OB, 81 

muravej R, 183 

mysi OB, 125 

undo R 192 

nadiimenti OB, 119 

nebo OB, R, 91, 98, 126 

neft' R, 261 

neizdrecenind OB, 119 

nekogdn R, 212 

nel'sja R, 182 

nemee R, 27, 170 

nemoj S, 376 

nesti OB, 161 

net R, 213 

net’ Cz, 126 

netiji OB, 101 


netu R, 213 
niechaj P, 317 
noc' R, 83, 97 
noga OB, R, 34, 160 
nosti OB, 83, 97 
nos ft OB, 160 
nov R, 90, 97 
novfi OB, 80, 90 
o OB, 100 
ob OB, 100 
obytvatel P, 354 
ocet R, 262 
ochmistrz P, 354 
odnazdy R, 240 
odnoderevka R, 18 
ogel Slov, 83 
Qglti OB, 83 
ojciec P, 202 
olovina OB, 162 
ola OB, 162 
oluch R, 194 
orda R, 261 
orel R, 170 
oniganfi OB, 88 
os R, 77 

osa OB, R, 54, ior, 161 

osel R, 163 

osi OB, 77 

osilii OB, 163 

ostryj R, 224 

otec R, 83, 126 

otici OB, 83, 159 

otrok R, 170 

pty OB, 83, 161 

ovca R, 54 

ovica OB, 125, 161 

ovinfi OB, 161 

ovod R, 182 

ozek Slov, 83 

ozero R, 54 

gztikii OB, 83 

paklja R, 262 

pasaluk S, 394 

pastyr'i OB, 163, 164 

pcela R, 20, 54, 161 

pen(dz) OB, 27, 95, 163 

penfgti OB, 27 

percatka R, 200 

perec R, 201 

persik R, 163 

pfti OB, 83, 98 

pidzak R, 262 

pisat' R, 170 

pjat' R, 83, 98 

plemjannik R, 181 

pjkft OB, 162 

plug R, 20, 26, 163 

Polabian, 28 

Polak, 28 

polaty OR, 175 
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Poljane, 28, 35 
polk R, 26, 162 
PoloCane, 35 
poloumnyj R, 255 
poltora R, 200, 240 
Pomerania, 29 
pondeli Cz, 353 
posolon R, 191 
pQli OB, 134, 135 
potfi OB, 101 
pozaluj R, 215 
prase OB, 54 
probysucny OCz, x 13 
prsluk S, 395 
Pskov, 35, 200 
pud R, 84 
put' R, 134, 135 
PS'r Cz, 54 
pyrej R, 54 
rab R, 86 
rabota R, 86 
rada P, Ruth, 288 
Radimici, 28, 36 
radio P, 54 
raka R, 190 
ralo R, 86, 190 
ramo R, 86 
ratio R, 54 
rataj R, 190 
rariiiu OB, 86 
razevat' R, 202 
raznuzdat' R, 100 
red'ha R, 262 
Rirnfi OB, 100 
rob Cz, 86 
rohalyna P, 304 
rqka OB, 138, 160 
Rossija R, 262 
rost R, 87 
rovnyj R, 86, 190 
ruz' R, 54 

ruda OB, R, 78, 161 

ruka R, 54, 160 

rui R, 262 

Rus R, 28, 36, 172 

rydvan R, 262 

sabur R, 261 

sajdak P, 352 

samurinCt OB, 166 

san R, B, 165, 260, 394 

san S, 81 

san B, 81 

sandSak B, S, 394 

sanu OB, 165 

so raj R, 261 

sedeti OB, 91 

sedmii OB, 101 

sekira R, 162, 384 

selo OB, R, 19, 128 

sen P, Cz, Slov, 81 
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seni R, 26 
seno R, 27 
serce P, 354 
serebro R, 161 
sest' R, 92 
festi OB, 92 

sestra OB, R, 101, 126, 159, 178 

sfta OB, 114 

Severjane, 28 

sidet ' R, 192 

sidii OB, 92 

siedlisko P, 19 

Silesia, 28 

sinel' R, 262 

sjurtuk R, 262 

sklfzi OB, 27 

skok R, 262 

skot R, 26, 162 

skulfdzi OB, 27, 163 

sladiikii OB, 161 

Slav, 27 

Rem R, 26 

Remil OB, 162 

Rjapa R, 262 

Slovak, 27 

Slovene, 27 

Slovince, 27 

slovo OB, R, 27, 90, 134, 162 

sluga R, 262 

sneg R, 94 

snegii OB, 94 

siteka OR, 172 

snigir' R, 192 

snocha R, 91, 177 

snficha OB, 91, 159 

sobaka R, 24, 160, 162 

socha R, 24, 162 

son R, 54, 81 

srdice OB, 87, 160 

srdd P, 301 

stakan R, 201 

stpk R, 262 

stichija OB, 165 

stilfgu OB, 27 

stjag R, 172 

sto R, 56, 84, 94 

stojat' R, 78 

stul R, 173 

sfi OB, 89 

such R, 55 

Sud OR, 84, 172, 189 
Sum', 38 
sumerecnyj R, 191 
sUnU OB, 81, 101 
siiriti OB, 88 
sutiniku OB, 164 
sUto OB, 23, 94 
svad’ba R, 201 
svekor R, 126 
svekrov' R, 94 
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svekry OB, 127, 135 

svftU OB, 16a 

svjatoj R, 162 

syn R, 22, 80, 135 

synii OB, 78, 80, 127, 135 

tamga R, 261 

tamoznja R, 261 

tarelka R, 262 

tebe OB, 22 

tel? OB, 134 

ti(v)un OR, 172 

tjul'pan R, 261 

tjur'ma R, 262 

to OB, R, 78 

tok R, 83 

tokii OB, 83 

topor R, 24, 162 

trije OB, 80, 83, 90, 91, 97 

trije OB, 90 

trizdy R, 240 

trjum R, 262 

trutoru OB, 88 

tur R, 19 

turn OB, 161 

tut R, 192 

tysiqc P, 27 

tysjaca R, 163 

ubogij R, 24 

ucho R, 78 

ufac P, 307 

ugao S, 83 

ugol R, 83 

Ugry OR, 173, 189 

ufl OB, 159 

tihel Cz, 83 

uksits R, 262 

ul P, 54 

ulafa P, 352 

ularl OR, 202 

ulej R, 54 

un OR, 90 

usoplij R, 219 

usta OB, 160 

lit jug R, 261 

utku R, 83, i6t 

utledisvam B, 395 

utov' OR, 83 

uz R, 89 

nzak S, 83 

uzkij R, 83 

valandat'sja R, 262 

varjag R, 36, 84, 172 

vatra S, 24, 162 

ved' R, 57, 104, 113, 192, 212 

vide OB, 104, 113 

vedomo R, 217 

veer R, 262 

velbloud Cz, 202 

vengerskij R, 262 

vengry R, 173 


venzel' R, 262 

vera R, 79 

verba R, 87 

verbljud R, 202 

verch R, 87, 91, 224 

verejka R, 262 

verez’ka R, 191 

verstak R, 262 

ves R dial., 19 

vetcina R, 202 

vezir B, 394 

vezg OB, 79 

vezu R, 79, 199 

vilajet B, S, 394 

vino R, 26, 163 

vinograd R, 26, 163, 170 

vint R, 262 

vis' R, 114, 212 

visi OB, 19, 160 

vitija R, 192 

vitjaz R, 26, 162 

VjatiCi, 28, 35, 36 

v'ju R, 80 

Vladimir, 192 

Vlah S, 395 

vlkd OB, 87, 128, 135 

vodka R, 262 

vokzal R, 262 

volk R, 19, 22, 53, 87, 128, 135 

volu OB, 160, 162 

von R, 192 

voociju R, 225 

voron R, 75 

vorona R, 75 

vot R, 183, 192 

vrac R, 19, 70 

vrba OB, 87 

Vj'chit OB, 87, 91, 127 

vrtogrrdii OB, 163 

vu OB, 89 

vubec Cz, 295 

vuli Cz, 295 

wqski P, 83 

Wend, 22 

wesele P, 354 

Wloch P, 395 

wojlok P, 352 

wuj P, 159 

zqb P, 83 

zab B, 83 

Zamojski, 309 

zatchlyj R, 201 

zavtra R, 196 

zavtrak R, 183, 196 

zbize Ruth, 24 

zboze WR, 24 

zdes R, 201 

Selezo R, 54 

zelezo OB, 161 

zelie R, 54 
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selo OB, 95 
z'elgdi OB, 161 
&elud' R, 161 
Semlug R, 261 

zena OB, R, 95, 127, 135, 136, 177 

zertivi OB, 53, 161 

Zerbst, 29 

zerno R, 19, 54 

zfti OB, 126, 159 

zga R, 200 

Sidovinfi OB, 164 

zima OB, R, 80, 94 

iitomir, 192 

£iv(fi) OB, R, 80, 05 


zjal' R, 126 
zlato OB, 161 
zmijl OB, 160 
znat' R, 94 
zob Slov, 83 
zgbtt OB, 83, 160, 162 
20/0/0 R, 54, 161 
zolovka R, 159 
zont(ik) R, 262 
zorit' R, 202 

zub R, Cz, S, 75, 83, 160, 162 
zuravl' R, 183 
zveri OB, 125 
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+++++ Turco-Tartar limits 
Mongolian ” 
aaaaa Tungusic ” 

Underlined.- Finnish 


AB. Abkhazian.ARM.Armenian. AZERB. Azecbaijan-Tartar 
6EREMIS.Ceremissian.ClR.Circassian. CUVAS.Cuvassic. 
EST. Estonian. GEORG. Georgian. KALM. Kalmuk. LATV. Lat\ 
LITH. Lithuanian. Ml. Mingrelian.OS. Ossetic (Scythian) 

SVtSvanetian __ 
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